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Preface 


Sanandaj, a town in western Iran, was home to a Jewish Aramaic-speaking commu- 
nity since its foundation early in the 17" Century. This book is a study of the impact 
of Iranian languages, most notably Gorani and Kurdish, but also to a lesser extent 
Persian, on the Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of the town. 

The book is a follow up to Geoffrey Khan’s The Jewish Neo-Aramaic Dialect of 
Sanandaj (2009). It draws on first-hand material gathered from the field as the basis 
for studying contact between Neo-Aramaic and Iranian. 

We began working together on the project early in 2020 in the middle of the 
Covid pandemic while Masoud was a PhD student in Paris. As we discussed the 
convergences between Neo-Aramaic and Iranian during our weekly zoom meet- 
ings, we became more and more excited by this fascinating topic. We identified 
convergences in all levels of the languages. It was clear to us that a study of lan- 
guage contact in the region had to include all linguistic levels. As a result, our book 
presents a comprehensive comparison of the phonology, morphology and syntax of 
Neo-Aramaic with Iranian. 

The book would not have been possible without the kind collaboration of many 
native speakers of Jewish Neo-Aramaic, Gorani, and Kurdish from Sanandaj, to all 
of whom we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

For Jewish Neo-Aramaic these include in particular Danny (Daryus3) Avrahami, 
who enthusiastically helped Geoffrey Khan at all stages of the original documenta- 
tion project pubished in 2009 and also during the preparation of the current book. 
Other Neo-Aramaic speakers who supplied important data for the original docu- 
mentation project were Sarah Avrahami, Dr. Bahruz Qamran, Habib Nurani, Vic- 
toria Amini, Eli Avrahami, David Avrahami, Dr. Yeskel Paz and his wife Negar Paz. 

For the Iranian material, we would like to thank in particular Dr. Mahdi Sadjadi 
for answering our many questions about his native dialect, Gorani (Hawrami) 
Takht. In addition, we are grateful to Mazhar Ebrahimi and Masoumeh (Hana) 
Mohammadirad for providing us with recorded material from the Kurdish dialect 
of Sanandaj and its environs. 

We are very grateful to several academic colleagues who generously devoted 
time to reading drafts of the book and gave us many insightful comments. These 
included Geoffrey Haig, who was a visitor in Cambridge in 2022, Paul Noorlander 
and Dorota Molin. 

The research on the book from September 2021 onwards was made possible by 
funding from the European Research Council, which we acknowledge with gratitude. 


January 2023 
Geoffrey Khan and Masoud Mohammadirad 


[o] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. | C9 TEXTE This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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1 Introduction 


1.1 Sanandaj and its Languages 


Sanandaj (Kurdish Sine [sona]) is the administrative capital of Kordestan prov- 
ince in western Iran, situated close to the border with the neighbouring Kurdish 
regions in Iraq. There was a small village on the site until the 17th century, when 
the governor of the region, Suleyman Khan Ardalan, built a castle known as Sana- 
dij (‘Sana fortress’), which became the basis of the town. Sanandaj gained historical 
importance especially in the 17th and 18th century, during the rule of the Ardalan 
principality. The region remained a semi-autonomous frontier province ruled by 
the Ardalan dynasty down to the middle of the 19th century. 

In the first half of the 20" century, Sanandaj was home to Muslims, Jews and 
Christians. The dominant spoken language of the Muslims at that period was Kurdish. 
The Jews and Christians were minority groups who spoke Neo-Aramaic as an ances- 
tral communal language and also spoke the Kurdish dialect of the Muslim majority. 
Standard Persian was becoming more widely used in the region as a language of 
education and administration and was spoken by many people in all religious com- 
munities. Neo-Aramaic belongs to the Semitic family of languages whereas Kurdish 
and Persian belong to the Iranian family. 

As a result of this multilingual situation in Sanandaj there was contact between 
the various languages, which laid the ground for contact-induced change. This book 
focuses on the changes that took place in one of the Semitic Neo-Aramaic dialects of 
Sanandaj due to contact with Iranian languages. The book, therefore, is a case study 
of contact-induced change in one of the languages of the multilingual situation of 
Sanandaj rather than a systematic study of contact-induced change in all languages 
of the town. The Neo-Aramaic dialect that is made the focus is that of the Jews of 
Sanandaj. The main justification for this is that we have a detailed description of this 
dialect in the grammar published by Khan (2009). The Christian Neo-Aramaic dialect 
and the Iranian vernacular dialects of Sanandaj and the surrounding region have not 
been described in any detail. The grammar of Khan, therefore, forms the basis for 
the study. In addition to being a study of language contact, the book is a systematic 
description of Gorani (the vernacular of Hawraman Takht) and Sanandaj Kurdish on 
the model of Khan’s (2009) grammar of JSNENA. We have described constructions 
and features in Gorani and Sanandaj Kurdish in all areas of grammar, including pho- 
nology, morphology, syntax, clausal coordination, clausal subordination, and lexicon. 
We have done so systematically regardless of whether linguistic features of J[SNENA 
match those ofthe Iranian languages or not. This approach is justified also by our aim 
in the book to investigate systematically contact-induced change in all levels of the 
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language and all grammatical constructions (see below §1.5 for more details about 
our methodology). This approach is greatly facilitated by making an existing detailed 
description its foundation. Throughout the book, however, numerous comments are 
made about cases of contact-induced change also in the other languages of Sanandaj, 
especially the Iranian languages. The change in the Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect of 
Sanandaj developed through contact with the Iranian languages of the area. There is 
no evidence that the Christian Neo-Aramaic dialect of Sanandaj had any impact on 
the Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialect. Indeed, the Christian dialect was so different from 
the Jewish dialect that the Jews spoke to the Christians in Kurdish rather than in 
Neo-Aramaic. The book, therefore, is a study of linguistic change arising from contact 
between the Semitic Neo-Aramaic dialect of the Jews with Iranian. 


1.2 The Neo-Aramaic Dialects of the Sanandaj Region 


The Neo-Aramaic dialects spoken in the region of Sanandaj belong to the North- 
Eastern Neo-Aramaic subgroup of Neo-Aramaic. North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic 
(NENA)! is a highly diverse subgroup of over 150 dialects spoken by Christians and 
Jews originating from towns and villages east of the Tigris river in northern Iraq, 
south-eastern Turkey and western Iran. Within NENA itself one may identify a 
number of subgroups on the basis of linguistic structure and lexicon. 

There is a fundamental split between the dialects spoken by the Christians and 
those spoken by the Jews. This applies even to cases where Jewish and Christian 
communities lived in the same town, such as Koy Sanjak, Sulemaniyya (both in 
northern Iraq), Urmi (north-western Iran) and Sanandaj (western Iran). In these 
towns the dialect of the Christians differed radically from the dialect of the Jews in 
all levels of grammar (phonology, morphology, syntax) and lexicon.” 

Within Jewish NENA dialects two main subgroups are clearly identifiable: 

One of these was spoken in north-western Iraq, mainly in Dohuk province in 
locations to the west of the Great Zab river, such as Zakho (Avinery 1988; Sabar 
2002; Cohen 2012), Dohuk, Amedia (Greenblatt 2011), Betanure (Mutzafi 2008a), 
also across the Zab in Iraq near the Turkish border in villages such as Nerwa and 
in small communities in what is now south-eastern Turkey in, for example, Challa 
(Fassberg 2010) in Hakkári province, and Cizre (Nakano 1969; 1973) in Sirnak prov- 
ince. This subgroup is generally referred as līšāna deni (‘our language’), the native 


1 The term was coined by Hobermann (1988, 557). 
2 In this article Christian dialects are distinguished from Jewish dialects by the abbreviation Ch. 
and J. respectively before the name of the location of the dialect. 
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term used by speakers of the dialects, which contains the form of the 1pl. genitive 
pronoun that is distinctive of the group. 

The dialects of the other Jewish subgroup were spoken in locations east of the 
Great Zab river in Iraq, north-western Iran and western Iran. This subgroup is gener- 
ally referred to as trans-Zab (following Mutzafi 2008b). In Iraq this included the dia- 
lects of locations in the Arbel (Erbil) and Sulemaniyya provinces, e.g. Rustaqa (Khan 
2002b), Ruwanduz, Koy Sanjak (Mutzafi 20042), villages of the plain of Arbel (Khan 
1999)? the village of Dobe which is on the western bank of the Great Zab, Halabja and 
Sulemaniyya to the east (Khan 2004), and as far south as Khanagin on the Iranian 
border. In north-western Iran it includes the Jewish dialects of the towns of Urmi, Sano 
(official name Ushnuye), Solduz (official name Naqadeh) and Sablagh (now Mahabad) 
(Garbell 1965; Khan 20083), the district of Salamas north of the Urmi plain (Duval 
1883; Mutzafi 2015) and in adjacent towns that are now situated in the east of Turkey, 
such as Bagkale and Gawar (official name Yüksekova). In western Iran the trans-Zab 
subgroup includes a cluster of dialects spoken by Jewish communities in various local- 
ities in the Kordestan and Kermanshah provinces in an area that includes Sainqala, 
Bokan, Saqqez on its northern border, Sanandaj in the centre, Bijar on the eastern 
border and in the south Kerend and Qasr-e Sirin (Hopkins 1999; Khan 2009; Yisraeli 
1998). Various native names of the language are used by the trans-Zab Jewish commu- 
nities, e.g. līšānət nosan (north-eastern Iraq), liSàna nosan (western Iran), lisana didan 
(north-western Iran), all of which mean ‘our language’, also hülaüla (western Iran), 
which is an abstract noun meaning Jewishness/Judaism’ (< *hudayuta). 

The divisions among the Christian NENA dialects on structural and lexical 
grounds are not so clear-cut. One may, nevertheless, identify clusters of dialects 
with distinctive features.* 

The NENA dialects of northern Iraq, south-eastern Turkey and north-western 
Iran exhibit considerable diversity. The NENA dialects of the Kordestan and Ker- 
manshah provinces of western Iran, by contrast, exhibit very little diversity. The 
main split within the dialects of western Iran is between Jewish and Christian vari- 
eties of NENA. The Jewish variety consists of a cluster of dialects spoken by Jewish 
communities in various localities in an area that includes Sainqala, Bokan, Saqqoz 
on its northern border, Sanandaj in the centre, Bijar on the eastern border, and in 
the south Kerend and Qasr-e Sirin. The Christians variety consists of a single dialect 
spoken by Christians in the town of Sanandaj. 

The Jewish cluster of dialects in western Iran is remarkably uniform and only 
minor differences are found among the dialects of the aforementioned places where 


3 The Jews in the town of Arbel itself spoke Arabic (Jastrow 1990). 
4 For more details, see Khan (2018c; 2018e; 2018d). 
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the dialects were spoken. As remarked, the comparative analysis that is presented 
in this book takes the Jewish dialect of Sanandaj as its central case study. This is the 
dialect of the region that has been described in the greatest detail. An extensive 
documentation of the dialect (grammar, lexicon and text corpus) was published in 
Khan (2009). Studies on other Jewish NENA dialects include Yisraeli (1998) on the 
dialect of Saqqaz and Hopkins (2002) on Kerend. The Jewish dialects of the region 
belong to the so-called trans-Zab subgroup of Jewish NENA. Within trans-Zab they 
are most closely related to the Jewish dialect of Sulemaniyya in north-eastern Iraq 
(Khan 2004). Their relationship to the Jewish trans-Zab cluster of dialects of the 
West Azerbaijan province of Iran in the Urmi region is more distant to the extent 
that speakers of dialects from the western Iran cluster had difficulties communicat- 
ing with Jews from Urmi (See Figure 1 for a map of Jewish NENA dialects). 
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The Christian NENA dialect of Sanandaj (henceforth referred to Ch. Sanandaj) is, like- 
wise, very similar to the Christian dialect of Sulemaniyya but substantially different 
from the Christian dialects spoken in the Urmi region of Iran. Grammatical and lexical 
studies on the Ch. Sanandaj include Panoussi (1990; 1991), Heinrichs (2002) and Kalin 
(2014). Short extracts of texts in the dialect can be found in Panoussi (1990, 120-28) 
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Figure 1: Jewish NENA dialects (simplified). 
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and Macuch & Panoussi (1974, 39).5 These authors refer to the dialect as the Senaya 
dialect, from the Kurdish name of the town ‘Sena’. Brief overviews of the NENA dialect 
situation in Iran in general can be found in Hopkins (1999) and Khan (2020b). 

Very little is documented concerning the history of the NENA-speaking commu- 
nities of western Iran before the twentieth century. The lack of diversity in the Jewish 
cluster of dialects suggests that the communities who spoke them migrated in a single 
wave into the region in relatively recent centuries. The ancient heartland of NENA 
must have been in what is now northern Iraq and south-eastern Turkey, where there 
is great dialectal diversity. The close relationship of the Jewish dialects of western Iran 
with the J. Sulemaniyya dialect points to north-eastern Iraq as the origin of the migra- 
tion. Our study in this book has found linguistic evidence of this migration route. 

The isolated Christian dialect spoken in Sanandaj must, likewise, have been 
the result of migration. It is closely related to the Christian dialect of Sulemaniyya 
and there were family relationships between these two communities in the living 
memory of speakers. It is likely, therefore, that the Christians of Sanandaj were 
originally migrants from the region of Sulemaniyya in Iraq. As remarked, the Chris- 
tian dialect of Sanandaj is radically different in its structure from the Jewish dialect 
of Sanandaj (See Figure 2 for a map of Christian NENA dialects). 

We know that some of the Jewish communities who settled in the towns of 
western Iran originally lived in surrounding villages. The Jews of Sanandaj, for 
example, moved into the town after its foundation in the 17" century from a village 
known as Qal'at Hasan-àbad (Khan 2009, 1). 

The Christians of Sanandaj belong to the Chaldean Church. In the 19™ century 
several Christian families moved to Qazvin, where their speech developed the dis- 
tinctive trait of the realisation of/w/ as /v/ under the influence of Persian (Heinrichs 
2002, 238). In the middle ofthe twentieth century, the Chaldean diocese of Sanandaj 
moved to Tehran and the Christian Neo-Aramaic speakers moved with it. 

In 1952 many NENA-speaking Jews from the region emigrated to the newly 
founded State of Israel. Over the subsequent two decades there was a gradual emi- 
gration of the Jews either to Tehran or abroad, mostly to Israel. After the Iranian 
Revolution in 1979, most of the remaining Jews left the region, the majority settling 
in Los Angeles in the USA and the remainder in Israel or Europe. Today only a few 
elderly Jews are reported to be still living in the town. 

After the Christian NENA-speaking community moved en masse from Sanandaj 
to Tehran, they gradually left Iran and settled abroad. The majority of the migrants 


5 Data on Ch. Sanandaj cited in this chapter are mainly taken from the publications of Panoussi or 
from personal communications from him and other informants, which I acknowledge with grati- 
tude. I also thank Matthew Nazari for assistance with the gathering of data. 
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Figure 2: Christian NENA dialects (simplified). 


have settled in the Los Angeles area of the USA. As a result of these migrations and 
the disintegration of the NENA speech communities, the NENA dialects that were 
spoken in western Iran are now highly endangered. 


1.3 The Iranian languages of the Sanandaj Region 


Three Iranian languages are spoken in the Sanandaj area: Kurdish, Hawrami (Gorani), 
and Persian. Traditionally, Iranian languages are divided into eastern and western 
groups. The western group is classified into southern and northern subgroups. 
Kurdish and Hawrami belong to the north-western Iranian languages. Persian, on 
the other hand, is considered a member of the south-western subgroup. The genetic 
affiliation of Kurdish and Gorani is different within the family tree of Iranian lan- 
guages. Gorani shares features with Zazaki and other north-western Iranian lan- 
guages (e.g. Taleshi), while Kurdish shares features with languages of the south-west- 
ern subgroup (Paul 1998), which makes it a ‘transition’ variety (Windfuhr 2009, 19). 


6 The traditional dichotomy of Iranian languages has been refuted in the light of recent scholar- 
ship (cf. Korn 2016; 2019). This has, nonetheless, no bearing on the claims of this book. 
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Since the 20“ century, the indigenous population of Sanandaj has been Kurd- 
ish-speaking. Kurdish is an Iranian language spoken in neighbouring regions of 
eastern Turkey, northern Iraq, western Iran, and north-eastern Syria. It is classi- 
fied into three general varieties: Northern Kurdish (Kurmanji); Central Kurdish 
(Sorani), and Southern Kurdish (which also is known by other terms, such as 
Kalhuri, Kirmashani, Feyli, etc.). The Kurdish dialect spoken in Sanandaj belongs 
to the southernmost dialects of the Central Kurdish (CK) speech zone and is in 
close contact with the neighbouring Southern Kurdish and Hawrami dialects." The 
Kurdish vernacular of Sanandaj has not been subject to a proper linguistic descrip- 
tion. Publications in European languages are restricted to small grammatical notes 
in De Morgan (1904). Other publications include a succinct grammatical overview 
in Persian (Ebrahimpour undated), a Kurdish-Persian dictionary (Razi 2009) and 
a few journal articles in Persian (see Paul 2022 for an analytical bibliography). As 
remarked in 81.1, the current book offers a systematic description of Sanandaj 
Kurdish on the model of Khan's (2009) grammar of NENA. 

The data for the description of the Kurdish dialect of Sanandaj come from a 
corpus of eleven transcribed spoken narratives recorded in Sanandaj and its sur- 
rounding villages (Mohammadirad 2022b).* Moreover, some examples of Sanandaj 
Kurdish in our book are excerpts from additional recordings from Sanandaj that 
have not been fully processed. Throughout the book, We have specified whether a 
linguistic example comes from Sanandaj itself, in which case we have put ‘Kurdish’ 
next to the example number, or whether the example comes from the region 
around Sanandaj, in which case we have put ‘Kurdish of Sanandaj region’ next to 
the example number. In a few cases, reference has been made to other varieties of 
Kurdish from which the examples come from. 

Persian is another Iranian language spoken in Sanandaj. It was the main lan- 
guage of administration, official correspondence, and perhaps for medrese edu- 
cation during the ruling of the Ardalan principality in the region (cf. Leezenberg 
2020, 57). Persian was fully introduced into the region in the early 20" century, 
following its designation as the sole means of nationwide compulsory schooling. 


7 Kurdish is often used as a cover term in a wider ethnic and socio-cultural sense to encompass 
the closely related but genetically different languages of Gorani (with Hawrami as its best known 
and the most archaic dialect), which is spoken in small pockets in western Iran and north-east- 
ern Iraq, and Zazaki, which is spoken in south-eastern Turkey in the region north of Diyarbakir 
(cf. Leezenberg 1992; Ópengin 2021). 

8 For metadata on the location of the texts, the speakers, their sex, etc. see the heading *Kurdish 
(Central, Sanandaj)" in *The Word Order in Western Asia Corpus": https://multicast.aspra.uni-bam- 
berg.de/resources/wowa/ 
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Hawrami is the third major Iranian language spoken in the Sanandaj region. 
Following Mahmoudevysi et al. (2012), we use ‘Gorani’ as a cover term for a group 
of West Iranian languages spoken in the area of Hawraman on the Iranian and Iraqi 
sides of the border, and also in various small pockets in northern Iraq, extending as 
far west as the Mosul plain. These pockets of Gorani in Iraq are the vernacular lan- 
guage of communities such as the Kaka’, Sabak, Sarli, or Bajatani (cf. Bailey 2018 
for a classification of Gorani dialects). Among Gorani dialects, Hawrami is the most 
complex morphologically, and the best known. The Hawrami spoken along the 
Iranian side of the border can be roughly classified into three dialect areas: Takht, 
Luhon, and Zhawaro. So far, the only available grammar of a Hawrami variety is 
MacKenzie's (1966) description of the Luhon dialect. 

The data for the Gorani material in this book comes primarily from the vernac- 
ular of Hawraman Takht in western Iran, which is classified as the Takht dialect. 
The linguistic material comes from recordings that Mohammadirad collected in his 
various trips to Hawraman during the last few years. Some of these narratives form 
the basis of a Hawrami corpus currently under construction (Mohammadirad in 
prep). In addition to spoken narratives, we have also made use of elicitation tasks as a 
means of data gathering. Hawrami Takht is one ofthe most conservative Gorani dia- 
lects. It is nearest in terms of morphosyntactic features to the Luhon dialect studied 
by MacKenzie (1966), though geographically Hawrami Takht is closer to Sanandaj. 
Publications on Hawrami Takht are mostly in Persian, e.g. Sadjadi (2015) on the cate- 
gory of gender. Hawrami Takht is different from the more Kurdicised Gorani dialects 
of Gawraju and Zarda described in Mahmoudveysi et al. (2012), and Mahmoudveysi 
and Bailey (2013), respectively. Throughout the book, we have put ‘Gorani’ next to 
the example number whenever the data come from Hawrami Takht. If examples 
are from other varieties of Gorani, these are identified with specific labels. We have 
used the general term ‘Gorani’ in place of Hawrami throughout the book. 

Gorani is assumed to have been the dominant language in earlier times in the 
areas where Central and Southern Kurdish are now spoken (cf. Minorsky 1943; 
MacKenzie 1961b).° It flourished as the literary language at the court of the Ardalan 
principality.!? Gorani also serves as the language of the religious texts of the heter- 
odox Yarsan community in western Iran. 


9 Note that the term Guran (Goran) has been used in different senses, e.g. to name a dynasty, a trib- 
al confederation, a social class, etc. (Leezenberg 1992). It is thus possible that the place name Güran 
that Minorsky (1943, 77 fn. 2) lists for some areas in Urmi in western Iran and Bohtan in south-east- 
ern Turkey could have any of the senses above. Likewise, Jaba's (1860) mentioning of families of 
Guran in Bayzid (south-eastern Turkey) and its neighbourhoods, probably denote a social class. 

10 Gorani was also the court language of the neighbouring Baban principality, based in Sulemani- 
yya, up until early in the 18th century, when it was later replaced by Sorani (cf. Leezenberg 1992). 
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The existing accounts of the history of Kurdish assume Kurdish to be a late 
arrival to the region and advocate the existence of an older layer of Gorani, espe- 
cially to the east of the Great Zab river (cf. MacKenzie 1961b; 2002; Leezenberg 1992; 
Matras 2019; Opengin 2021). These accounts assume that there was a language shift 
from Gorani to Kurdish. Leezenberg (1992) reports that a shift from Gorani to 
Central Kurdish is probably a recent phenomenon, during the last two centuries. 

MacKenzie (1961b) has argued that Kurdish was originally a dialect continuum 
and that the differences between Northern Kurdish and Central Kurdish result 
from the merging of the latter with Gorani, while Northern Kurdish remained more 
archaic. An alternative view, proposed by Jügel (2014), Haig and Opengin (2014), 
and Matras (2019), is that Kurdish was from the beginning composed of two distinct 
groups, which spoke closely related varieties. The differences between Northern 
and Central Kurdish are then partly attributed to distinct source languages, and 
partly due to contact with other languages, e.g. Armenian, Gorani, Neo-Aramaic. 


Mahabad Iran 


Saqqez 


Bijar 


Suleimaniyya 
akht = 
anandaj 


Northern Kurdish MIM 


Zarda 


Central Kurdish a 
Gorani = t Sese 
Southern Kurdish 


Gawraju 
e ij 


Figure 3: Iranian languages of the region. 


11 Note, however, that much is unknown about the linguistic history of Kurdish (cf. Opengin 2021 
for an overview). 
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1.4 Bilingualism and language shifts in Sanandaj 
1.4.1 The NENA-speaking Jews of Sanandaj 


The Jews from Sanandaj who were the informants for Khan’s grammar of the Jewish 
NENA dialect of Sanandaj (henceforth JSNENA) grew up in the town in the middle 
of the twentieth century. They report that in the 1950s there were approximately 
200 Jewish families in Sanandaj, amounting to around 4,700 people, which consti- 
tuted about 10% of the total population of the town.!? The relationship between the 
Jews and the majority population of Sunni Muslim Kurds was amicable. All the Jews 
of the NENA-speaking Sanandaj community spoke also the local Kurdish dialect. 
A large proportion of the community also had a knowledge of Standard Persian. 

Jews spoke JSNENA at home, so NENA can be said to be their native language. 
Most Jewish families, however, had Kurdish-speaking servants who lived with them 
in their houses, so children from an early age became bilingual NENA-Kurdish 
Speakers. Children also spoke Kurdish with Muslim Kurdish friends and with 
shopkeepers when they went on errands. Adult Jewish men would typically speak 
Kurdish throughout the day when interacting with Muslims at work. Most Jewish 
men were small traders and itinerant pedlars or had service professions such as 
those of teachers, medical doctors, pharmacists, dentists, all of which required con- 
stant interaction with Muslims. Jewish adult women, who typically did not work 
outside the home, spoke Kurdish sporadically during the day with Kurdish neigh- 
bours and friends, with Kurdish traders in the market and with their Kurdish serv- 
ants. Most Jews tended to live in a special quarter. 

Most Jewish children spoke Persian at school, both primary and secondary 
school, in which teaching was conducted in Persian. The Jewish children attended 
two private primary schools, one for boys and one for girls, which were founded 
by the Alliance Israélite Universelle in 1904. Thereafter the children went to public 
Schools, which were attended also by Muslim children. Many of the Jews attended 
university. 

Adult Jewish men generally spoke Persian sporadically during the day, in par- 
ticular when interacting with employees in government administrative offices who 
came from outside the region. Jewish adult women spoke Persian less than men, 
but usually had a knowledge of the language from their schooling. When Jews 
communicated with NENA-speaking Christians in Sanandaj, they spoke in Kurdish, 
since the two NENA dialects were not mutually comprehensible. 


12 Similar statistics are reported by Magnarella (1969). 
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It is reported that a few families of NENA-speaking Jews came to settle in 
Sanandaj from various towns in the region, including Merivan, Saqqaz, Sainqala, 
Baneh and Dehgulan. Khan’s informants do not recall that any Jews from Sulemani- 
yya migrated to Sanandaj. Our study has shown that the JSNENA dialect contains 
some lexical elements from Sulemaniyya Kurdish. These must, therefore, have 
entered the dialect at a more remote historical period. 

Some Jews who migrated from mountain villages to Sanandaj in the twentieth 
century spoke only Kurdish. There were only a few Jewish families in these vil- 
lages among a majority Muslim population. When they settled in Sanandaj, they 
learnt to speak NENA from the Sanandaj Jewish community. Such migrants are 
reported to have spoken NENA with an ‘accent’, suggesting that they had learnt 
NENA imperfectly. 

As will be discussed in the next section, there was a language shift in the Irani- 
an-speaking Muslim population of Sanandaj at some point in the recent past from 
Gorani to Kurdish. The NENA-Iranian bilingual Jews, therefore, underwent the 
same language shift. We shall show in detail throughout this book that Gorani had 
a deep influence on the structure and lexicon of JSNENA, more so than Kurdish. The 
Gorani influence extended to core areas of the morpho-syntax and vocabulary of 
JSNENA. This Gorani influence had become entrenched in JSNENA as it was spoken 
in the twentieth century, although by that period Jewish NENA-Iranian bilinguals 
spoke Kurdish rather than Gorani. 


1.4.2 The Iranian-speaking Muslims of Sanandaj 


The Muslims of Sanandaj today speak Kurdish as their vernacular language. A large 
proportion of the population also speak Persian, which they have learnt mainly by 
attending Persian-speaking schools. There are still, however, some people of the 
older generation (over 60) who are monolingual in Kurdish. The same language sit- 
uation among the Muslims existed in the second half ofthe twentieth century, when 
Khan's JSNENA informants were growing up in Sanandaj, except that knowledge of 
Persian is likely to have been slightly less. The Muslims would have used Persian 
outside of school in similar contexts as the Jews used Persian, i.e. when interact- 
ing with government administration and with Persian-speaking people who had 
migrated to Sanandaj from elsewhere in Iran. The Muslims of Sanandaj did not 
learn to speak JSNENA with the Jews. Jews and Muslims communicated in Kurdish. 

There is evidence that the Kurdish dialect spoken today in Sanandaj had a 
Gorani (specifically Hawrami) substrate. This is reflected, for example, by morpho- 
syntactic features that set it apart from the rest of Central Kurdish. One such feature 
is the ordering of core arguments on past tense verbs. In Sanandaj Central Kurdish 
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(1a) and Hawrami (1b) the object index comes first and the subject index second. 
This ordering is the reverse in upper Central Kurdish dialects, e.g. Mukri Central 
Kurdish (1c) (cf. Ópengin & Mohammadirad (2022); Mohammadirad (in review). 


(1) a. berd-mün-yàn 
take.PST-1PL-3PL 
b. bard-imé=sa 
take.PST-1PL-3PL 
c. bard=yan-in 
take.PST-3PL-1PL 
‘They took us (away).’ 


Another piece of evidence for a Gorani substrate in Sanandaj Kurdish is that the 
additive particle has the form -ic as in Gorani, whereas it has the form =īś in the 
rest of Central Kurdish.'? 

There are some accounts of the linguistic history of Sanandaj that indicate that 
Gorani was once widely spoken in the town. In an introduction to the book Les 
dialectes dAwroman et de Pawa, Benedictsen gives a report concerning the linguis- 
tic situation in Sanandaj in 1900. He writes that learned people' in the city knew 
and spoke Maco (an epithet of Gorani/Hawrami, meaning ‘S/he says’). He adds: 


A Sana où le kurde est maintenant la langue commune hors des communautés persane, juive 
et syrienne, on prétendait que l'awromàni y avait été communément entendu autrefois (‘In 
Sana [Sanandaj, Kurdish Sine], where Kurdish is now the common language outside of the 
Persian, Jewish and Syriac communities, it was claimed that Awromani had been commonly 
heard there in the past] (Christensen and Benedictsen 1921, 5) 


This quotation shows that Gorani (Awromani) was once widely spoken in Sanandaj. 
Amore concrete account of the language shift in Sanandaj from Gorani to Kurdish 
is found in a translation of the Bible into Hawrami Gorani by Kurdistani (1930). 
The author was a famous physician from Sanandaj named Dr. Sa'eed Khan Kord- 
estani (1863-1943). The author reports with sadness that when he returned to 
his hometown Sanandaj after an absence of fifty years, *Hawrami, the origi- 
nal ‘sweet’ dialect of the city, is now completely extinct and can be seen spoken 
only by a handful of old women in the corners and alleyways of Sanandaj." 

The aforementioned accounts of the linguistic history of the region roughly 
match the historians' accounts ofthe recent history ofthe region, even though these 
accounts remain speculative. Following Izadi (1992), Ardalan (2004, 24—25) suggests 


13 After a series of migrations of Kurds from surrounding localities to Sanandaj, especially in the 
past four decades, the additive particle is now shifting to the common Kurdish =is. 
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that the Sanandaj region westward to Shahrezur (in the Sulemaniyya region) was 
once populated by Gorani-speaking people who were followers of the Yarsan (Ahle- 
hagh) religion. It appears that Islam only had a superficial influence on the region 
until the beginning of the 17™ century, i.e. the beginning of the Ardalan dynasty. 
The continuing intermittent war between the Persians and the Ottomans over ter- 
ritorial issues from the 16"' century to the 17" century had a devastating socio-eco- 
nomic impact on the Gorani people in this conflict zone. This paved the way for the 
expansion of the nomadic Kurds, who came from the north and imposed their reli- 
gion, Sunnite Islam, and their language, Kurdish, on the Gorani people (Izady 1992). 

The aforementioned account of the recent history of the region remains spec- 
ulative in the absence of historical records. It connects linguistic shift from Gorani 
to Kurdish to religious shift from Yarsan to Islam. What follows from this account 
is that some Gorani people have kept their language and religion up until today 
(e.g. Gorani-speaking localities in Gawrajo, Zarda, Kandula). The majority of Goran 
people who converted to Islam, however, shifted to Kurdish (barring the Hawra- 
man region where language shift to Kurdish has not occurred). 

A language shift from Gorani to Kurdish took place also outside the Sanandaj 
region. This was the case in northern Iraq over the last 150 years (Leezenberg 
1992). Now Gorani only survives in small pockets in Iraq. It is significant that some 
of the surviving Gorani-speaking communities in the region still have not adopted 
an orthodox form of Islam, but follow ancestral religions. 

Similarly, Mahmoudveysi (2016, 3) reports that when Mann and Hadank (1930) 
conducted fieldwork among speakers in the localities of Bewàniji, Rijab1 and Gah- 
wardai around Kerend (western Iran), they were speaking Gorani, but they have 
now shifted to vernaculars of Southern Kurdish. 

There is clear evidence, therefore, of a language shift from Gorani to Kurdish 
in the Sanandaj region and more broadly in the southern region of the Central 
Kurdish speech zone. If there was a Gorani substrate in Sanandaj and its environs, 
some assumptions can be made regarding bilingualism in the region. In earlier 
times, Gorani was the dominant language in the region. With the influx of Kurdish 
into the area, Gorani-Kurdish bilingualism would have become the norm. Later 
Gorani was overwhelmed by Kurdish and a language shift occurred from Gorani to 
Kurdish. As remarked above, this would have brought about a shift in the profile of 
the bilingualism of the NENA-speaking communities in Sanandaj. The development 
would have been NENA-Gorani bilingualism > NENA-Gorani-Kurdish multilingual- 
ism » NENA-Kurdish bilingualism. In addition, as we have seen, there has been an 
increasing knowledge of Persian in the population of the Sanandaj region in the last 
century due to the introduction of school education. Gorani has survived in various 
pockets around Sanandaj, mainly in the mountainous Hawraman region. Speakers 
of Gorani in Hawraman today also speak Kurdish and Persian. 
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1.5 The aims and methodology of the book 


As remarked, this book investigates language contact in Sanandaj from the perspec- 
tive of the Jewish NENA dialect of the town. The description of the various features 
of the JSNENA dialect in Khan (2009) is made the starting for each of the sections of 
the book. The description of each JSNENA feature is followed by a comparison with 
the Iranian languages of the region. The Iranian languages that are compared are, 
in the vast majority of cases, Sanandaj Kurdish and Gorani of the Takht region of 
Hawraman, which is one of the closest locations to Sanandaj where Gorani is still 
spoken today. Occasional reference is made to other Iranian languages, in particu- 
lar those of western Iran and in the adjacent regions of eastern Iraq. 

The relationship between the JSNENA feature and the corresponding feature 
in the Iranian languages is discussed. Parallels and differences in structure and 
function are identified. Assessments are made as to whether the parallels are con- 
tact-induced innovations in JSNENA and, if so, whether the model of the innovation 
is Gorani or Kurdish. In some cases there are exact parallels, but on many occasions 
contact-induced change in JSNENA has resulted in only partial matches in structure 
or function. Some JSNENA features, moreover, have no direct parallel in Iranian. 
Possible reasons for these varying degrees of matching and change are discussed, 
taking into account typological tendencies in language contact. 

The book presents a systematic comparison of the grammar and lexicon of 
JSNENA with Iranian. It is divided into a series of chapters, which correspond to the 
chapters in Khan’s (2009) grammar of JSNENA, covering phonology, morphology, 
syntax, discourse structure and the lexicon. Where JSNENA examples are citations 
from the text corpus of Khan’s grammar, these are given references to the place 
they occur in the text corpus. A concluding chapter categorises the various types of 
contact-induced change that have been identified in JSNENA and the processes that 
have given rise to them. The conclusion ends with a discussion of various possible 
theoretical models of the language situation in which such change has taken place, 
taking into account the fact that this situation has changed diachronically. Short 
glossed texts of JSNENA, Sanandaj Kurdish and Gorani of Takht are presented at 
the end of the book. 

There have been a number of previous studies of the contact of NENA with 
Iranian. These are typically article-length studies that focus on a selection of fea- 
tures, sometimes taken from various dialects of NENA. Articles of this nature 
include Chyet (1995), Matras (2002), Khan (2007a; 2018b; 2020c; 2022a; 2022b), 
Borghero (2015), Haig (2015), Noorlander and Stilo (2015), Stilo and Noorlander 
(2015). Most of these are concerned specifically with the contact of NENA with 
Kurdish, though the papers co-authored by Stilo and Noorlander examine features 
of NENA in the context of what they call the Araxes-Iran Linguistic Area. Matras 
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(2002) is a study of the structure of complement clauses in Kurmanji Kurdish in 
the context of languages spoken in the Middle East. The volume The Languages 
and Linguistics of Western Asia (ed. Haig and Khan 2018) includes overview sec- 
tions of language contact across various languages of western Asia, including NENA 
and Iranian languages. These, likewise, focus on selected features only. None of the 
studies just listed addresses the impact of Gorani on NENA. The current book is the 
first comprehensive study of contact-induced change across all levels of a NENA 
dialect and the first study that takes account of the important role Gorani played in 
such contact-induced change. 

In recent years there has been an increasing number of studies on language 
contact outside of Semitic languages. Some of these are detailed studies of specific 
language contact situations around the world or specific language areas. Some 
publications are concerned with selected features of contact taken from a wide 
range of typologically diverse languages with a view to establishing cross-linguistic 
principles of contact-induced change.!^ The latter type of studies tend to be more 
widely read and more influential. It is our view that a comprehensive investigation 
of contact-induced change in all levels of a language leads to a better understanding 
of the phenomenon. Having now completed the task, we see that the phenomenon 
is far more complex than we had anticipated. Factors that contribute to this com- 
plexity include the scalar nature of some kinds of convergence, the relationship 
between internal and external forces of change, the historical layers of contact-in- 
duced change in JSNENA and the multiple synchronic and diachronic sociolinguis- 
tic dimensions of the language situations that formed JSNENA. 

Our target audience is primarily that of specialists in Semitic and Iranian. It is 
hoped, however, that this case study will be of interest to the wider community of 
linguists working in the field of language contact studies. 

A few remarks are in order on the terminology we use in book in connection 
with contact-induced change. In the main body of the book we use the term ‘borrow- 
ing’ for ‘matter borrowing’ (Matras and Sakel 2007; Matras 2009), which involves 
the transfer of lexical, morphological, or phonetic material from the Iranian source 
languages to JSNENA. Where JSNENA develops innovations in structural patterns 
under the influence of Iranian, we use terms such as ‘replication’, ‘imitation’ and 
*convergence'. 

‘Replication’ (the term originates in Weinreich 1953, 30-31) and ‘imitation’ 
denote transfers that do not involve phonetic substance. These could involve the 
transfer of semantic patterns or the transfer of the syntactic ordering of elements. 


14 See Hickey (2010b) and Grant (2020) for overviews of the burgeoning literature in the field. 
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They typically involve the extension of existing patterns to new contexts and, in 
some case, grammaticalisation (Heine and Kuteva 2010). 

The term ‘convergence’ is a scalar term and is used to refer to various degrees 
of approximation of patterns and systems of JSNENA with those of Iranian. It is typ- 
ically used where the convergence of the internal JSNENA feature with the external 
feature of Iranian is not complete but only partial. This may result in the replica 
feature being less grammaticalised than the corresponding feature in the model 
language (Heine and Kuteva 2010, 94). Convergence often occurs when there is an 
internal ‘tension’ in the JSNENA language system that is developed under the influ- 
ence of the external Iranian language.’® Our use of the term ‘convergence’ is in 
most cases unidirectional, i.e. we discuss the convergence of JSNENA with Iranian. 
We occasionally use the term to refer to the mutual approximation ofthe structures 
of two languages in contact.1® 

In various places, features of JSNENA are said to ‘match’ features in Iranian. 
This reflects a process that lays the ground for convergence and replication, 
whereby a particular feature in Iranian is perceived to correspond to a particu- 
lar feature in JSNENA. This process is equivalent to what Matras and Sakel (2007) 
call ‘pivot matching’ in the replication of syntax or morpho-syntax (cf. also Matras 
2009, 240-43; 2010, 71-72). The process of pivot matching involves identifying a 
structure in the model language as the equivalent of a structure in the replica lan- 
guage and reorganising the inherited structure in the replica language in terms of 
grammatical and semantic meaning, and also distribution, to replicate those of the 
structure in the model language. In intense contact situations, the mechanism of 
pattern replication is characterised by adapting meanings and functions of inher- 
ited structures and enhancing them to carry out organisational procedures that 
are replicated from the model language (Matras 2009, 238), a process that leads to 
syncretising the “mental planning operations” while interacting in each language. 
The pivot in the model language can be replicated in the target language through 
different means: semantic extension (e.g. JSNENA extends the original meaning of 
§-q-l ‘to take’ to include also ‘to buy’ in an attempt to replicate the Gorani model 
sandy ‘to take, to buy’ see §11.1.16); morpho-phonological similarity (e.g. JSNENA 


15 Cf. the remarks of Hickey (2010b, 15) regarding convergence processes in the contact between 
Irish and English. Such an interaction between internal and external linguistic systems is widely 
discussed in the language contact literature. See, for example, the papers in Aikhenvald and Dixon 
(2001). Many linguists (e.g. Dorian 1993; S. Thomason 2010) argue that there is no clear-cut dichoto- 
my between internally and externally motivated change. Within Semitic, Butts (2016, 148) engages 
with this issue in his study of the contact of Syriac and Greek. 

16 Insome of the literature on language contact the term is used specifically with this latter mean- 
ing, e.g. Hickey (2010a, 154, 162). 
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demonstrative pronouns structurally correspond to equivalent forms in Gorani 
see §3.3); discourse management (e.g. the JSNENA indefinite form xa ‘one’ matches 
the functional distribution of the pivot of the Iranian indefinite suffixes see § 6.2). 
On the level of syntax, the model pivot structure results in the reorganisation of 
word-order structures, clause complementation, etc., in the replica language. For 
instance, JSNENA has replaced the historical VO constituent order by OV follow- 
ing the model of Iranian (§8.4.1). Likewise, JSNENA has lost the historical genitive 
particle in nominal-genitive constructions, by matching the Kurdish model, which 
features simple juxtaposition in such constructions (§4.8). 

Hickey (2010b, 12) refers to such a process as the search for categorial equiva- 
lence. In the contact of phonological systems it corresponds to the process of match- 
ing of particular phonetic tokens of one language with particular phonological 
prototypes in a contact language, as described by Blevins (2017). Compare also the 
models of contact-induced change in bilinguals of Bolonyai (1998) and Myers-Scot- 
ton (2006, 271) as a combination, i.e. matching, of surface-level forms from one lan- 
guage with an underlying abstract structure from another language. 

In the section on theoretical models of contact in the final concluding chapter, 
we use the term ‘borrowing’ to refer specifically to the incorporation of material by 
a linguistically dominant recipient language (RL), in our case JSNENA, from a less 
dominant source language (SL), in our case Iranian. We use the term ‘imposition’ 
to refer to a process whereby grammatical structures and phonological systems of 
the Iranian source language are replicated in the JSNENA recipient language when 
the Iranian source language is linguistically dominant.’ One of our various hypoth- 
eses is that the ancestor of JSNENA was originally linguistically dominant among 
the Jewish speakers, i.e. it was the language they were most fluent and proficient 
in. This, therefore, resulted in borrowing of lexical material. At a later historical 
period, Iranian became linguistically dominant for NENA-Iranian bilinguals, and 
this led to the imposition of Iranian grammatical structure and phonology being 
imposed on JSNENA. 


17 For the distinction between ‘borrowing’ and ‘imposition’ see in particular van Coetsem (1995; 
2000) and Winford (2005). 


2 Phonology 


2.1 Introductory overview 


The original inventory of NENA consonantal phonemes has undergone change in 
JSNENA due to convergence with the phonological systems of the Iranian languages 
of the region. This includes the loss of the original interdental consonants * and 
*6, which have mostly been replaced by the lateral //. The interdentals originally 
shifted to the stop /d/, and this underwent lenition to /l/ due to the areal phenom- 
enon known as the ‘Zagros /d/’, which resulted in the lenition of /d/ with various 
outcomes in the non-Semitic languages of the area. Some sounds of the original 
NENA consonantal inventory have undergone phonological change, although they 
still exist in some contexts on the phonetic level. This includes the dephonemi- 
cisation of the pharyngealised consonants *s and *t. Another case of this is the 
occurrence of the voiced pharyngeal // [£] by a process of segmentalisation of flat 
resonance (i.e. pharyngealisation) rather than by the historical preservation of ety- 
mological *. This has resulted in the loss of etymological *' in many words and 
the occurrence of non-etymological // in some words that were pronounced with 
flat resonance. In a few words an unvoiced pharyngeal /h/ has developed by phar- 
yngealisation of an *h. In all attested cases the *h has itself developed by debuc- 
calisation of an original unvoiced interdental *9. In some cases an etymological 
voiced pharyngeal *‘ [S] in JSNENA undergoes devoicing to the pharyngeal /h/ [h], 
which matches a process that occurs in Gorani and Kurdish. The pharyngealised 
sonorant sounds [r°] and [l°], by contrast, have undergone phonemicisation (/7/, 
/Y) by a process of matching corresponding pharyngealised phonemes /r/ and /l/ 
in the Iranian languages of the region. Word-initial // in JSNENA shifts to /h/ in 
some words in imitation of a parallel process in Gorani and Kurdish of the region. 

Several consonants have been borrowed by JSNENA from the Iranian lan- 
guages, mostly in loanwords. These include /C/ [tf^], /f/ [f], /j/ [dz], // (trilled rhotic), 
/2/ [3], and /g/ [E]. These are only marginal phonemes in JSNENA. 

Stress patterns of JSNENA correspond to patterns of stress in the Iranian lan- 
guages of the region. 

Some phonological features of JSNENA exhibit different degrees of conver- 
gence with Gorani or Kurdish respectively. The quality of JSNENA vowels corre- 
spond slightly more closely to those of Gorani of the region than those of Sanandaj 
Kurdish. The labio-dental [v] realisation of JSNENA /w/ corresponds to Gornani but 
not Kurdish. Patterns of stress, on the other hand, correspond slightly closer to 
those of Kurdish. 
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2.2 Consonant phonemes 


2.2.1 Phoneme inventory 
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Table 1: Phoneme inventory of JSNENA, Kurdish, and Gorani. 


Labial Alveolar Post-alveolar Palatal Velar Uvular Pharyngeal Laryngeal 


Stops 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 
Emphatic 


co 


Affricates 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 


OK 


<. 


Fricatives 
Unvoiced 
Voiced 
Emphatic 


— 


E 


N ú 
Ne Ux 


y (9) 


Nasal m 
Lateral 

Plain 

Emphatic 


Rhotic 
Tap/trill 
Trill 
Emphatic 


i a 


JSNENA, Gorani and Kurdish share the same inventory of consonant phonemes, 
which is represented in the Table 1. 

Some of these consonants in JSNENA occur predominantly in loanwords or 
loan verbal roots from Iranian languages. These include the following: 


// [^] 

(2) JSNENA 
cin 
camca 
cangal 
cal 
picyáw 
parca 


‘lock (of hair)’ 
‘spoon’ 

‘fork’ 

‘hole (in the ground)’ 
‘twisted’ 

‘material, fabric’ 


Gorani/ Kurdish 

G. cin 

G. Camca, Camca 
G./K. cangal 

K. čālļ; G. Cali 

K. picyàw 

G./K. parca; P. parce 
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Ifl tE] 

(3 JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
flànakás ‘so-and-so’ K.flanakas 
fristá ‘angel’ G./K. frista 
taf ‘spittle’ G./K. taf 
lafka loofah’ G. ləfka 
laefá ‘quilt’ G. lefa; K. laf 


hafta ‘week’ G./ K. hafta 


/j/ ds] 
(4) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
jogá ‘stream’ G. jua; K. jo 
jalé ‘clothes’ GK. jal 
payja ‘ladder’ G./K. payja 
jolàná ‘nest, hammock’ G. jolane 
kománj ‘roof chamber’ G. komanja 
gurj, gwarj ‘fast’ G./K. gurj 
I] [r] 
(5) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
rag ‘vein’ GJK. rag 
para ‘feather’ G. para; K. par 
řēwí fox K. řēwī, G. řūĀSa 
/2/ [3] 
(6) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
māmožná ‘paternal uncle’s wife G.mamozani; K. mamozan 
Zan ‘pain’ G./K. Zan 


The sound /g/is found only marginally in a few loanwords from Persian. In such 
cases it is realised as a voiced uvular fricative [x]. It is a reflex of a voiced uvular 
stop [c] in Persian: 


(7) Persian JSNENA Kurdish 
[šocl] (< Arab.) ‘profession’ soglé (pLl)[[ogTe:] sugli [Sus] 
[v'en] (< Turk.) ‘master’ aga [2a:'Ka] aga [a:'xa] 


In most loanwords from Persian in Kurdish the reflex of Persian [c] is /x/ or /q/. 
In word-final position the normal reflex is /x/, e.g. 
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(8) Kurdish Persian 
bax ‘garden’ [bnc] 
dàx thot’ [doc] 
Cüx *fat [tfoc] 


wajax ‘stove’ — [odgnc] 


Some of these Persian loans in Kurdish have come into JSNENA. e.g. JSNENA dax ‘hot’. 
Examples of /x/ in Kurdish that are reflexes of Persian [c] in word-medial posi- 
tion include: 


(9) Kurdish Persian 
naxt ‘cash’ [nacd] 
naxsa ‘map’ [nac$e] 


In a few cases in word-medial position the reflex of Persian [c] in Persian loan- 
words in Kurdish is /q/. This applies to words that are ulimately of Arabic origin and 
have [q] in their original Arabic form, e.g. 


(10) Kurdish Persian 
saqi ‘butler’ [soci:] < Arabic sāqī 
maqul ‘sensible’ [ma:cu:l] < Arabic maqül 


Note the following Persian loanword in JSNENA in which the reflex of Persian [c] 


is /q/: 


(11) JSNENA Persian 
otáq room [o:tha:c] 


2.2.2 Notes on the phonetic realisation of the consonants 


2.2.2.1 /p/, /t/, /k/ 
These unvoiced stops are generally pronounced with some aspiration before 
vowels in JSNENA, Kurdish and Gorani, e.g. 


/p/ 

(12) JSNENA péx-6 [p"e:'xo:] ‘It cools’ 
K. pak [p^a:k] ‘clean’ 
G. pal [pal] feather’ 
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/t/ 
(13) JSNENA tard [t"a'ra] ‘door’ 
K. tar [t^aer] ‘wet’ 
G. tàtá [třa:'ttæ] ‘father’ 
/k/ 
(14) JSNENA kol [k"o:]] the does’ 
K. kar [keer] ‘donkey’ 
G. karga [k'argee] ‘hen’ 


There is no aspiration when these unvoiced stops follow an unvoiced fricative in a 
cluster, e.g. 


/p/ 

(15) JSNENA maspé[maspe:] ‘he delivers’ 
K. aspaw [esp'a:w] ‘utensil’ 
G. sparday [spa:ra;j] | ‘entrust’ 

/t/ 

(16) JSNENA baxtá[baxta] ‘woman’ 
K. xastan[xastan] ‘to throw’ 
G. astay [a:st'ay] ‘to let’ 

/k/ 

(17) JSNENA skitá [ski:'ta] ‘knife’ 
K. pəská [pas'kee] ‘whisper’ 
G. aska ['a:ske] ‘gazelle’ 


In word-final position unvoiced stops tend to remain unreleased without aspi- 
ration, e.g. 


(18) JSNENA at [?a:t] ‘yov’ 
K. kālak [k^a:]ak] ‘melon’ 
G. qap [qap] ‘bite’ 
2.2.2.2 /t/,/s/ 


The JSNENA consonants /f/ and /s/ are historically ‘emphatic’ in Aramaic and were 
originally pronounced with pharyngealisation. This involved the retraction of 
the back of the tongue into the upper pharynx and increased muscular tension, 
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resulting in the /f/ being realised as an unaspirated stop [t']. In the current state of 
the JSNENA dialect, however, the consonants /t/ and /s/, which derived historically 
from emphatic consonants, are in most cases realised without any clear pharynge- 
alisation. This can be demonstrated by instrumental acoustic analysis. Pharyngeal- 
isation of a consonant segment is reflected in spectographs by the lowering (‘flat- 
ting’) of high frequency energy, specifically by the lowering of the second formant 
(Ladefoged and Maddieson 1996, 360-63), in the transition to the adjacent vowels 
and also, if the consonant is voiced, in the consonantal segment. In most envi- 
ronments there is no significant difference in the second formant (F2) frequency 
between sequences of /t/ or /s/and adjacent vowels and equivalent sequences con- 
taining the corresponding non-emphatic consonants /t/ and /s/. In what follows the 
mean F2 frequency is given for the transition points between these sets of unvoiced 
consonants and the following vowels: 


(19) JSNENA 


a. siwá [siwa] ‘wood’ [sil F2=2245 
asiri-6 [osi ri;jo:] ‘they were tied’ /si/F2=2255 
b. xdsé [xa:'se:] ‘backs’ /s&/ F2-1898 
séraké [se:ra'khe:] ‘the moon’ /s&/ F2=1941 
c. móte[mithe:] ‘the arrived’ /té/ F2=2072 
temá [the:'ma] St (f.) finishes’ /té/ F2=2037 
d. plita ['pli:t^a] ‘it (£.) came out’ /ta/F2=1618 
tlitá [tli:t^ha] ‘hung (f. /ta/ F2-1603 
e. turd [t^u:ra] ‘mountain’ /tü/ F2=1523 


xaétun [xa'e:t"un] ‘you(pl.)see’ /tu/F2-1557 


The stop /t/ is pronounced with aspiration before vowels in the same environments 
as /t/ is aspirated, e.g. turd [tu:'ra] ‘mountain’. 

Occasionally, however, historical /t/ or /s/ retain their pharyngealisation, which 
is reflected by a significant lowering of F2 frequency of the syllable compared to 
corresponding syllables with /t/ and /s/. This is encountered mainly in the envi- 
ronment of /l/ or /m/. The F1 in pharyngealised environments is higher than in the 
equivalent plain syllables, indicating that the vowel is lower, e.g. 


(20) JSNENA 
a. talabé [t'ala'be:] ‘criticism’ /tal/ F1-623, F2=1265 
talgá [thal'ga] ‘snow’ /tal/ F1 721, F2=1818 
b. zmátela[zma:te:la] ‘it (f.)is full’ /at/F1=612, F2=1095 
baté [ba:'tre:] ‘houses’ /at/ F1-577, F2=1625 
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c. qatól [qat al] ‘he kills’ /tal/ F1=628, F2=1357 
talyén [tljen] ‘they are hung’ = /tal/ F1=330, F2=2114 
d. şalmáx [s‘al“max] ‘your (sg.f) face /sa/F1=637, F2=1309 
sarogé [saro:'ge:] ‘to comb’ /sa/ F1-595, F2=1523 


This indicates that the historical pharyngealisation of the consonants /f/ and /s/ 
remains as a potential feature that may be conditioned by certain phonetic envi- 
ronments but generally remains unrealised. This variable and unstable realisa- 
tion of the pharyngealisation of /t/ and /s/ in JSNENA contrasts with more stable 
pharyngealisation of these consonants in NENA dialects in the western and north- 
western sectors of NENA that are in contact with Arabic (Khan 2013). This is doubt- 
less due the conservative influence of Arabic, in which these pharyngeal conso- 
nants are stable. 

The variable pharyngealisation of /t/ and /s/in JSNENA matches closely what is 
found in Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region. In the latter languages, phar- 
yngealised /t/ and /s/ occur in some lexical items, but they are not stable and they 
are realised as plain consonants by some speakers. 

In these Iranian languages /s/ becomes pharyngealised before or after the 
vowel /a/ in some words. This is shown in the following pairs by the lower F2 
in /sa/ than in /sa/. Note that there is generally a higher F1 in the pharyngeal- 
ised sequence, which indicates a greater lowering of the vowel than in the plain 
syllable. 


(21) Kurdish 
a. sa [s'a] 'hundred' /sa/F1=483, F2=949 
sam[seem] ‘poison’ /sa/F1=579 F2-1456 
b. sag[sag] ‘dog’ /sa/ F1-572 F2=918 
sar [sær] heag’ /sa/ F1-566 F2=1459 


(22)  Gorani 
a. Sas [fas] ‘sixty’ /as/ F1-623 F2=982 
mas [mes] ‘drunk’ /as/ F1=589 F2=1464 
b. sa [s'a] ‘hundred’ /sa/F1-604 F2=942 
isd [?i'sæ] ‘now’ /sa/ F1-438 F2=1708 


The pharyngealisation in some tokens of the words is unrealised, indicating that it 
is unstable and variable, as in JSNENA. This is seen in the following Gorani pairs. 
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(23) Gorani 
a. Sas[fas] ‘sixty’ /as/ F1-623 F2-982 
Sas [fees] ‘sixty’ /as/ F1-547 F2=1427 
b. sa [sa] ‘hundred’ /sa/F1-604 F2-942 
sa[se] ‘hundred’ /sa/F1=536 F2-1329 


A pharyngealised stop [t°] is marginally attested in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj. 
It has been identified in the pronunciation by one Kurdish speaker of the following 
word. The same word is also pronounced plain: 


(24) Kurdish 
täl [ta:1] ‘bitter’ /ta/F1=727 F2=1058 
tal [ta:l] ‘bitter’ /ta/F1=660 F2=1345 


The pharyngealisation of /t/ and /s/ in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj was a 
feature that was acquired from Semitic, either Arabic or NENA, or both. Pharyn- 
gealised consonants are found also in Kurmanji (Kahn 1976, 49-52; Opengin 2020). 

The process of acquisition of pharyngealised consonants in the Iranian lan- 
guages may have involved a perception of an equivalence between the Iranian 
sounds /t/ and /s/ and the Semitic pharyngealised /t/ and /s/ in ‘flat’ contexts, i.e. 
contexts in which the F2 tends to be lowered. These are typically syllables contain- 
ing labial consonants and low vowels (Barry 2019). The Iranian sounds would have 
then converged with the Semitic sounds and acquired their phonetic feature of 
pharyngealisation by a ‘perceptual magnet effect’, as Blevins (2017) puts it. It would 
appear that pharyngealisation only became an allophonic phonetic property of the 
Iranian /t/ and /s/ and there was no clear phonemic split into /t/ : /t/ and /s/: /s/. For 
this reason the pharyngealisation is unstable. In the trancriptions above, therefore, 
the symbols f and s do not strictly speaking represent phonemes but rather repre- 
sent phonetic features of /s/in particular contexts. 

Although the pharyngealisation of the Iranian sounds appears to have had its 
origin in Semitic emphatic phonemes, JSNENA merged with the sound system of the 
Iranian languages in contact with it. This involved the perceptual matching of the 
NENA emphatic phonemes /t/and /s/ with the Iranian sounds /t/ and /s/, which were 
pronounced pharyngealised in some contexts. Since the pharyngealisation of these 
sounds in the Iranian languages, however, was not a stable phonological feature, 
the perceptual matching resulted in the dephonemicisation of pharyngealisation 
in JSNENA. The process would have involved convergence from both directions. 
The Iranian languages partially converged with Semitic by acquiring the phonetic 
property of pharyngealisation in /t/ and /s/ and JSNENA would have converged with 
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the Iranian languages by dephonemicisation of the pharyngealisation and shifting 
it to a phonetic property. 

In most words in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, /t/is regularly pronounced 
as an aspirated stop without pharyngealisation. The lack of pharyngealisation is 
reflected by the relatively high F2 in the following pairs. 


(25) Kurdish 
a. taj [t^a:dz] ‘crown’ /tüà/ F1-520 F2=1481 
tag [t^a:q] ‘recess’ /tà/ F1-689 F2=1205 
b. tamá [ta'ma:S] ‘greed’ /ta/F1=477 F2-1436 
taqá [the'qe] ‘knocking’ /ta/F1-632 F2-1274 


(26) Gorani 
taja [tha:'dgjze] ‘crown’ /td/F1=546 F2-1330 
tdta [tha;thee] ‘father’ /ta/F1=624 F2=1292 


2.2.2.3 M 

Unlike the historical emphatics /f/ and /s/, which have largely lost their emphatic 
quality, JSNENA has an emphatic /J/ that is regularly realised with pharyngealisa- 
tion. This emphatic is phonemically distinct from plain /l/, as is demonstrated by 
several minimal pairs, e.g. 


(27) JSNENA 


lalá ‘maternal uncle’ : lala ‘ung’ 

mala ‘village’ : mala ‘spatula’ 

mila ‘dead’ : mild ‘circumcision’ 
nagolé ‘to extract unclean offal’ : naqolé ‘to dance’ 
pelá ‘radish’ : pela ^ ‘eyelash’ 


The pharyngealisation of /// is demonstrated instrumentally by the fact that it con- 
sistently has a significantly lower second formant than /l/. This lowering of F2 is 
discernible also in the surrounding vowels, especially /a/ and back vowels. Adja- 
cent high front vowels generally do not exhibit a significant difference in the mean 
frequency of F2, although it tends to be lower in the onset phase. The F1 in pharyn- 
gealised /l/ and its environment is higher than in words with plain /I/ indicating a 
lower articulation. This is shown in the following F1 and F2 readings for one of the 
minimal pairs: 
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(28) JSNENA 
naqolé ‘to extract offal’ /o/F1=444, F2=1001 
/V F1=298, F2=1704 
/é/ F1-390, F2=1696 
nagolé ‘to dance’ /o/ F1=528, F2=871 
/V F1=417, F2=1097 
/é/ F1-458, F2=1494 


An emphatic /// phoneme is an innovative development in JSNENA. In NENA dia- 
lects in the western sector of the NENA area a pharyngealised [1°] occurs only on the 
phonetic level by spread of pharyngealisation from an adjacent /f/ or /s/ phoneme, 
e.g. Ch. Qaraqosh xálsa [xal's'a] ‘she finishes’. 

The phonemic distinction between plain /// and emphatic /l/ has a counterpart 
in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region. The pharyngealisation of /l/ [°] 
in the pairs below is reflected by a lower F2 of the segment and its surrounding 
vowels than is the case with plain /l/. Note also that the F1 in the environment of 
the pharyngealised /I/is regularly higher than the F1 in the environment of plain /I/, 
which indicates that the tongue is close to the bottom of the oral cavity. 


(29) Gorani 


a. tal [tel] ‘wire’ /a/ F1=633, F2=1505 
[l| F1=292, F2=1517 
tal [t^al'] *unique' /a/ F1=671, F2=1143 
[l| F1=719, F2=977 
b. kal [kteel] ‘mountain pass’ /a/ F1=607, F2=1539 
[l| F1=329, F2=1618 
kal [k^al] ‘mountain goat’ /a/ F1=681, F2=1106 
[l| F1=627, F2=982 
C. piyála [pija:le] ‘man’ [à] F1-576, F2-1480 


/V/ F1=292, F2=1557 
/a/ F1=492, F2=1502 
piyala [pija:Ta] ‘cup [al F1=748, F2=1135 
/V F1=473, F2=923 
/a/ F1=746, F2=1030 


(30) Kurdish 
kal[k^ael] ‘mountain pass’ /a/F1=443, F2=1636 
/Y F1=267, F2=1834 
kal[k^al] ‘mountain goat’ /a/ F1=690, F2=1030 
/Y F1=594, F2=1068 
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As is the case with emphatic /s/ and /t/, the pharyngealisation of the lateral [l9] 
in Kurdish and Gorani is likely to have entered these languages originally from 
Semitic (Arabic and/or Aramaic). The fact that in the western sector of NENA it 
does not have phonemic status, suggests that its phonemicisation in JSNENA of 
Sanandaj was induced by contact with the Iranian languages. The phonemicisation 
of phonetic [l°] would have first developed in Iranian and subsequently emphatic 
[l] in JSNENA was matched with the Iranian phoneme /]/. 

In NENA dialects spoken in the North of Iraq that are in contact with Kurmanji 
Kurdish sporadic cases of phonemic oppositions between emphatic /l/ and plain /l/, 


e.g. 


(31) J. Amedia (Greenblatt 2011, 36) 
mlélé 'hefilled' : mlele ‘it sufficed’ 


This is, likewise, motivated by the sporadic occurrences of emphatic [1°] in Bahdini 
Kurmanji, in words like mal ‘house’; sal ‘year’; gulk ‘calf’. The emphatic [1°] is not 
phonemically contrastive in Bahdini Kurmanji. 


2.2.2.4 Rhotic consonants 
JSNENA has three rhotic consonants: /7/, /r/ and /7/. 

The /r/ phoneme is generally realised as a voiced alveolar trill [r]. There is a 
certain degree of variation in the number of periods of vibration of the tongue tip. 
In word-internal position, however, it is sometimes realised as a single tap [r] with 
no vibration or even an alveolar approximant [1], e.g. 


(32 JSNENA 
asiri-6 [esiri'o:] ‘they closed’ 
basirtá[basi-it"a] ‘grape’ 


The consonant /r/is an emphatic rhotic. This has only been identified in the word 
zora ‘water jar’, which has an Aramaic etymology. It has apparently developed in 
this word to distinguish it from the adjective zora ‘small’. The emphatic quality of 
/r/in zora involves increased muscular tension, which results it being realised as 
a trill rather than a tap, and pharyngealisation, which gives rise to flat resonance. 
The flat resonance causes a significantly lower F2 in the consonantal segment and 
in the adjacent vowel transitions. In the following the F2 reading of the transition 
from /o/to /r/and from /r/to /a/is given together with the F2 at the equivalent points 
in the word zora: 
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(33) JSNENA 
zorá[zor'a] ‘waterjar’ /o/F2 1131 
/a/ F2 1206 
zorá [zo'ra] ‘small’ /o/ F2 1526 
/a/ F2 1770 


The rhotic consonant /7/ is a trill that has a greater number of periods of vibration 
than is typical for /7/. It occurs only in loanwords from Kurdish, e.g. 


(34) JSNENA 
Fangii [r:an'gu:] ‘their colour’ 
Fag [r:ag] ‘vein’ 


Its phonemic status in JSNENA is marginal, since it does not contrast with other 
rhotics. 

The phonemic contrast between plain /r/ and emphatic /7/ is a feature of many 
of the NENA dialects of Iraq (Khan 2018e, 317; 2008b, 59) and north-eastern Turkey 
(Khan 2018d, 201). In some dialects there is a three-way phonemic contrast of /r/, /r/ 
and retroflex /4/ (Mutzafi 2014; Mole 2015). 

The phonemic contrast of /r/ and /r/ is not a feature of the Arabic dialects adja- 
cent to the western periphery region (Procházka 2018, 247-48) nor is it a feature 
of the Bahdini Kurdish dialects of Iraq (Shokri 2002). It appears, therefore, to be 
an internal development of NENA. Its existence in JSNENA, therefore, is likely to 
be an inherited feature. Its preservation as a stable phonemic contrast has been 
supported by the existence of a corresponding phonemic contrast in the Iranian 
languages of the region. 

In Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region there is a three-way contrast 
of the rhotics /r/ [c], /7/ [r] and /’/ [r°]. As shown in the following examples, the flat 
resonance of the pharyngealisation of /r/ is reflected by the fact that the F2 of /r/ is 
lower than that of /r/ and /7/. This applies also to the adjacent vowels. The F1 of /r/ 
and its environment is higher, reflecting vowel lowering. Furthermore, the trilled 
[f| in bar ‘fruity’ has a slightly lower F2 than that of /r/in mara ‘grassland’ and hara 
*donkey', reflecting a flatter resonance. 


(35) Gorani 
a. mara[mere] ‘grassland’ /a/F1-523, F2=1526 
/r/ F1-427, F2=1542 
/a/ F1=490, F2=1562 
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mara ['mar‘e] 


b. bar [beer] 


bar [bar*] 


c. hara [ha'ra] 


hara [ha r'ze] 


Kurdish 
a. kar [k^eer] 


(36) 


kar [k^ar*] 
b. fora [fare] 


fora [far‘a] 


The fact that /’/is not contrastive in JSNENA suggests that it has not been integrated 
into the phonemic system of the language but exists only as a fossilised feature 
of loanwords. The distributional patterns of internal items of the sound system of 
JSNENA are matched with those of the contact Iranian languages, but there is not 
complete borrowing and systemic integration of external phonemic sounds. 


‘cave’ 


‘product’ 
‘dried’ 


‘donkey’ 


‘mud’ 


/a/ F1=725, F2=1119 
/r/ F1-637, F2=1036 
/a/ F1=643, F2=1131 
/a/ F1-528, F2=1403 
/r/ F17447, F2-1469 
/a/ F1=653, F2=1112 
/r/¥1=705, F2=1143 
/a/ F1-559, F2=1526 
|r| F1=486, F2=1525 
/a/ F1-515, F2=1561 
/a/ F1=668, F2=1145 
/r/ ¥1=634, F2=1049 
/a/ F1=637, F2=1164 


‘donkey’ 
‘deaf’ 


‘a lot 


‘throwing’ 


2.2.2.5 Pharyngeal consonants 


Aramaic originally contained the pharyngeal consonants *h [h] and *'[$]. InJSNENA, 
as in NENA dialects in general, these have been lost in most words of Aramaic stock. 
In most cases the unvoiced pharyngeal *h has shifted to the velar fricative /x/, e.g. 


(37) JSNENA 


xmará ‘ass’ 


qamxá ‘flour’ « *qamhà 


xamsá ‘five’ 


« *hmara 


« *hamsa 


/a/ F1-500, F2=1706 
/r/ F1-413, F2=1545 
/a/ F1-902, F2=1405 
/r/ F1=399, F2=997 

/r/ F1-331, F2=2129 
/a/ F1-548, F2=1517 
/r/ F1=473, F2=1112 
/a/ F1=519, F2=1066 
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In word initial position the reflex of an historical voiced pharyngeal *'is normally 
the laryngeal stop //, e.g. 


(38) JSNENA 
‘apra ‘soil’ < *apra 
‘eld = ‘festival’ < *‘eda 


In word-internal or word-final position the voiced pharyngeal * has been weak- 
ened to zero in most cases, e.g. 


(39) JSNENA 
beta ‘egg’ < *beta 
tard ‘door’ < *tara 
zará ‘wheat’ < *zara 
Samé ‘hehears’ <*sama‘ 
béé ‘eggs’ < *bee 
Sod ‘sevem «*$oa«* 


The original pharyngeals have been preserved in some words and verbal roots of 
Aramaic stock that contain, or contained at some point of their development, a 
pharyngealised consonant. The pharyngealised consonants include historical *f, *s, 
*q or a consonant that acquired pharyngealisation, especially the labial consonants 
/m/, /b/ and the sonorant consonants /l/ and /r/, e.g. 


(40) JSNENA 
h-n-q ‘to be throttled, to drown’ < *h-n-q 


d-b-h ‘to slaughter’ < *d-b-h < *d-b-h 

t-s-h ‘to stuff, pack’ € *t-h-s < *d-h-s (?) 
‘aqawrd_ ‘scorpion’ < *aqabra 

taná ‘load’ < *tanà 

tama ‘she tastes’ « *tàm'à 

damé ‘tears’ < *dam? < *damé 
gulá ‘kernel of fruit < *gula < *gula 
malelá ‘eve of festival’ < maTela «*ma'le ‘eda 
partand ‘flea’ < *partana <*purtana 
zara ‘barley’ < *zara < *s ārā 

b--y ‘to bleat’ < *p--y 

z--r *to plant < *z-r- « *z-r-' 

b-l- *to swallow < *p-[-'« *b-L' 


DEP 


acá ‘nine’ < *aCa < *tsü 
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In a few words an unvoiced pharyngeal /h/ has developed by pharyngealisation 
of an *h. In all attested cases the *h has itself developed by debuccalisation of an 
original unvoiced interdental *9, e.g. 


(41) JSNENA 


ahrá ‘town’ < ¥ahra < * aürà 

təlhá ‘three’ <*tlāhā < *tlāðā 

láhmal ‘day before yesterday’ < *lahammal < *latammal 
nahalé ‘ears’ < *nahalé < *nàóàóà 


The source of the pharyngealisation is likely to be the sonorant /l/ and labial /m/. In 
the J. Urmi dialect, spoken in north-western Iran, cognates of some of these words 
have suprasegmental pharyngealisation (indicated below by a superscribed *) and 
contain the laryngeal /h/. This can be regarded as the historical forerunner of the 
corresponding forms with /h/ in JSNENA. The Trans-Zab Jewish NENA dialects in 
Iraq have mainly /h/ in these words as in JSNENA, with a few vestiges of /h/ and an 
adjacent pharyngealised //in the J. Arbel, J. Koy Sanjak and J. Ruwanduz: 


(42) JSNENA J.Urmi  j.Sulemaniyya J.Arbel  J.Ruwanduz J. Koy Sanjak 


‘ahra +ahra ‘ahra — — — 

talhá *tahá tlahá ~ telhá — tlahá tlahá tlahá 
láhmal — lalámmal láhmal lalómmal lalómmal lalómmal 
nahālé +nahalé nahālé nahālé nahālé nhalé 

J. Rustaqa 


tlahá ~ təlhá 
lalúmmal 
nahālé 


In some words in JSNENA, a non-etymological voiced pharyngeal // has developed 
within a pharyngealised long /a/ vowel. This is found in the following words, in 
which the pharygnealisation of the /a/ originated in the adjacent labial /m/: 


(43) JSNENA 
tmanisdr ‘eighteen’ « *tmaünisar 
tmani 'eighty ^ «*tmani 
tmamnisár ‘eighteen’ <*tmanisar 
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Similar examples of non-etymological // are found in the neighbouring Jewish 
dialect of Sulemaniyya: 


(44) J. Sulemaniyya 
ma'é water — «*mà'e« *māyē 
ma‘danusi ‘parsley’ « mádanust 
(Khan 2004, 35) 


In sum, in words of Aramaic stock in JSNENA the historical pharyngeal consonants 
*h and *' are preserved in pharyngealised environments and non-etymological 
/h/ and // have developed in pharyngealised environments. As can be seen in the 
examples adduced above, when the pharyngeal segments /I/ and // have arisen in 
this way, the historical pharyngealisation of the adjacent environment in the word 
has been lost. The adjacent consonants and vowels are now plain. The retraction 
of the tongue root, which is associated with suprasegmental pharyngealised coar- 
ticulation, has become ‘segmentalised’ in the form of a pharyngeal segment, either 
through the preservation of a historical pharyngeal or the development of a non-et- 
ymological pharyngeal. 

This process of segmentalisation of pharyngealisation does not, however, affect 
the consonant /q/. Whereas the historical emphatics *t and *s and pharyngeal- 
ised labials and sonorants are converted to plain consonants, a /q/ remains in the 
word, e.g. 


(45) JSNENA 
h-n-q ‘to be throttled, to drown’ 
'aqawrá ‘scorpion’ 


The consonant /q/ is considered to be an emphatic consoant in Semitic. It shares 
with the other emphatic consonants the articulatory property of a greater muscu- 
lar tension than the corresponding plain consonants (t—t, s—s, q—k). The expla- 
nation as to why it does not shift to the corresponding plain consonant /k/ may 
be that, unlike the other emphatics, it typically does not have the acoustic prop- 
erty of inducing flat resonance, i.e. reduced F2, in NENA (Khan 2016, vol. 1, 116). 
The process of segmentalisation consists of the conversion of flat resonance into 
a pharyngeal segment, which results in the conversion of emphatic consonants 
that produce flat resonance into plain consonants. Since /q/ does not produce flat 
resonance, it is not affected by the process. 

The pharyngeals /h/ and // are also found in Arabic loanwords in JSNENA, 
the majority of which have entered the language through Kurdish, e.g. 
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(46) JSNENA 
hamám ‘bath’ 
hana ‘henna’ 
h-q-y ‘to speak’ « Arab. hky 
malóm ‘teacher’ 
ayza ‘good’ < Arab. aziz 


Pharyngeal consonants exist in Kurdish both in loanwords from Arabic and in 
words of Iranian stock (Barry 2019; Opengin 2020). This is due to contact with 
Arabic and, possibly also with Aramaic at an earlier period. According to Barry 
(2019), the pharyngeal segments in words of Iranian stock have developed mainly 
in environments that have acoustic properties of pharyngealisation, i.e. ‘flat’ envi- 
ronments with lowered F2. These include, in particular, pharyngealised conso- 
nants, labial consonants and rounded vowels. This phenomenon is found in both 
Northern Kurdish and Central Kurdish. It is found in both Kurdish and Gorani of 
the Sanandaj region, e.g. 


(47) Kurdish 
haft [heeft] ‘seven’ cf. P. haft 
hava [ħæ'væ], havva ‘seventeen’? cf. P. hevdah 


(48) Gorani 
hawt [ħæwt], ‘seven? cf. P. haft 
haft, hot 
əna [fə'næ] ‘buttock’ cf. K. qag (Sanandaj), qun (elsewhere in Central 
and Northern Kurdish), P. kun 


In these examples a pharyngeal /h/ or //has arisen in a word of Iranian etymology 
in a syllable that contains a labial consonant or, historically, a labial vowel *u. 

Pharyngeal segments also occur in Arabic loanwords in Sanandaj Kurdish and 
Gorani, e.g. 


(49) Kurdish 
sahb [sahb], sahb ‘morning’ < Arab. sabah 
tama‘ [the'ma:{] ‘greed’ < Arab. tama‘ 
haz [haez] ‘liking’ < Arab. hazz 
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(50) Gorani 


sab [sae&h] ‘morning’ < Arab. sabah 
hagal [he'ga:l'] ‘scarf’ < Arab. igal 
hiz [hi:z] ‘lecherous’ < Arab. hazz 


waza ['wæSzæ] ‘situation’ < Arab. waz'« wad‘ 


These loanwords exhibit the segmentalisation process that has been described in 
JSNENA above. The emphatic consonants /t/, /s/ and /z/ of the Arabic source word 
have lost their flat resonance and become plain. The same applies to the native 
Gorani word ana ‘buttock’, which has lost the round labial vowel *u, which existed 
historically in this word. The only exception is Gorani hagá] ‘scarf’, which has 
an emphatic final //. The explanation appears to be that plain // does not occur 
after /a/ in word-final position but only emphatic //, e.g. sal ‘year’, tà] ‘bitter’, pal 
‘leaning’. In an optimality framework, one may say that this rule outranks the rule 
of segmentalisation. 

In JSNENA and the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, the segmentalisation of flat 
resonance is a fixed process. In some Kurdish dialects in other regions there is some 
degree of free variation between flat resonance and a pharyngeal segment. This 
has been documented by Margaret Kahn (1976, 49-52) in Northern Kurdish dialects 
of the Urmi region, e.g. teza ~ tæ za ‘fresh’. 

We see, therefore, that although pharyngeal segments are inherited from 
earlier Aramaic in JSNENA, their distribution and development have come to 
match those of the pharyngeals in the Iranian languages in contact. 

In Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region, the pharyngeal segments /h/ and 
// are not phonemically contrastive. The same applies to these segments in JSNENA. 
In fact in JSNENA the voiced pharyngeal // is in some cases realised with less mus- 
cular tension as a laryngeal []: 


(51) JSNENA 
tamá [C'am'*a ~ t"am'?a] ‘she tastes’ 
acá [?rtf Sa ~ itfa] nine’ 


JSNENA exhibits some further developments of pharyngeal consonants that also 
match the behaviour of pharyngeals in the Iranian languages of the region. 

JSNENA exhibits a change in the original voicing of the pharyngeal in the fol- 
lowing verb, in which the voiced *'is devoiced to /h/: 


(52) JSNENA 
t-h-y ‘tofind’ «*ty 
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Such changes in voicing are also found in the Iranian languages. These include 
devoicing of *‘and voicing of *h, e.g. 


(53) Kurdish 
tamah (variant of tamā) ‘greed’ < Arab. tama‘ 


(54) Gorani 
hagal [ħæ'ga:1] ‘scarf’ < Arab. igal 
sab [saeth] ‘morning’ < Arab. sabah 
dáhfa[daehfa] ‘exclusion’ < Arab. dafa 


A further feature of pharyngeals in JSNENA is that word-final pharyngeals are 
sometimes metathesised with the preceding consonant, e.g. 


(55) JSNENA 
z--r 'toplan" <*z-r-' 


This feature of metathesis of a word-final pharyngeal is found in Kurdish and 
Gorani of the region, e.g. 


(56) Kurdish 
sahb [sahb], sahb ‘morning’ < Arab. sabah 


(57  Gorani 


sab [saeth] ‘morning’ < Arab. sabah 
wáza ['weize] ‘situation’ < Arab. waz' « wad‘ 
joma [dzoS'me], ‘Friday’ < Arab. juma 
johma [d3oh'me] 


dáhfa ['dæħfæ] “exclusion? < Arab. dafa 


2.2.2.6 Inserted word-initial /h/ 

In JSNENA words do not begin with a vowel. Initial vowels are preceded by a laryn- 
geal stop //. The initial stop has shifted in some words to the laryngeal fricative /h/. 
This is attested mainly in verbs and particles, e.g. 


(58) JSNENA 
hamór *hesays < amar 
hamé  'hebrings < ame 
hezól ‘hegoe < @zal 
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he te comes’ < e<* até 
hol te does’ <ol> übed 
hit thereis’ «it 

hal ‘to’ < al 

héka ‘where? < eka 
héma ‘which? < ëma 
hamór ‘hesays’ <‘amar 


This shift is not completely regular. In some verbs an original initial //is retained, e.g. 


(59) JSNENA 
‘axdl ‘he eats’ 
alé ‘he knows’ 


Sporadically, the shift of // > /h/ is attested in word-internal position, e.g. 


(60) JSNENA 
Sahél ‘he coughs’ < sal 


The shift is attested also in the neighbouring Jewish NENA dialect of Sulemani- 
yya, where it occurs both word-initially and word-internally. In many cases the /h/ 
alternates freely with the original //in such cases in this dialect, e.g. 


(61) J. Sulemaniyya 
behé ~ beé ‘eggs’ 
hulāhá ~ hulaàá ‘Jew’ 
yahén~yaén ‘they are coming’ 
(Khan 2004, 37) 


It occurs also in loanwords in J. Sulemaniyya, e.g. 


(62) J. Suleimaniyya 
hodá ~ ‘oda ‘room’ 
hatart~ ‘atari ‘general store’ 
hestér ~ estár ‘mule’ 
jamahta ‘community’ <jamata 


The shift of word-initial // to /h/ matches a similar development in Kurdish and 
Gorani of the region. In these Iranian languages, vowels do not occur word-initially 
but, as in JSNENA, an initial vowel is generally preceded by laryngeal stop //, e.g. 
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(63) Kurdish 
‘aw ‘water’ 
€wa ‘you (pl)’ 


In some words, however, the laryngeal fricative /h/is added to vowel-initial words. 
This is found predominantly before the vowel /a/ [æ], e.g. 


(64) Kurdish 


hangūr [hæn'gu:r] ‘grape’ cf. P. angūr 

halūja [hae]u:dsae] ‘sour plum’ cf. P. alüce 

hanjīr [heen'd&i:r] fig cf. P. anjir 

hasal [hae'sal] honey’ < ‘asal < Arab. ‘asal) 


(65) Gorani 


hanar [hae'na:r] ‘pomegranate’ cf. P. anar 
hangwin [heeng'wi:n] ‘honey’ cf. P. angbin >angubin 
hawr [haewr] ‘cloud’ cf. P. abr 


Less frequently, word-initial /h/ is inserted before close-mid front and back vowels 


/e/ and /o/. 


(66) Kurdish 
hésar [he: 'ser] *mule « estar 
homewar [home:'wa:r] ‘sanguine’ cf. P. omidvar 
holaxdart [hol‘a:xda:'ri:] ‘donkey husbandry’ cf. P. olay 


(67) Gorani 
hema [he:'me] we’ « ema 
hēlakī [he:le'ki:] ‘fine sieve’ <T. elek 


This phenomenon is, indeed, an areal feature of languages of western Iran. In the 
Turkic varieties of western Iran a non-etymological laryngeal h has developed at 
the beginning of many words that historically began with a vowel or in loanwords 
that would have begun with a vowel without the added h, e.g. 


(68) Turkic varieties of western Iran 
helümyálür ‘they do notdo' < elümiyirlür 
helbet ‘naturally’ < Arab. albatte 
haqiq ‘agate-stone’ < P. < Arab. 'aqiq 
(Bulut 2018b, 413) 
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In Bakhtiari an intervocalic laryngeal stop develops into /h/in some dialects, e.g. 


(69) Bakhtiari 
sühat ‘hour’ <Arsda 
(Anonby and Taheri-Ardali 2018, 450) 


2.2.2.7 Zagros /d/ 

In several languages of the region a /d/in post-vocalic position undergoes a process 
of lenition. This phenomenon has come to be known as ‘Zagros /d/. It has a variety 
of outcomes across the languages. 

In JSNENA this is manifested in several ways. The most prominent of these is 
the development of a postvocalic *d into a lateral /// The lateral appears both where 
there is historically a voiced interdental *6 and also where there is an unvoiced 
interdental *9, e.g. 


(70) JSNENA 
"lá ‘hand’ < "Toà 
'elá festiva’ «*'eóà 
hol ‘hedoes’ <*āwəð 
mala ‘village <*mada 
belá ‘house’ <*bayda 
mila ‘dead’ < *miba 


An intermediate stage of development appears to have been *0 > d, *ð > d, whereby 
both interdentals became a voiced stop d. This intermediate stage is attested in 
some NENA dialects of north-western Iran, e.g. 


(71) J. Urmi 
īdá ‘hand’ < * 16a 
adé ‘hecomes’ <*ā9ē 
(Khan 2008a, 30) 


The lateral /l// would have, therefore, been the outcome of a lenition of the stop 
*d. This lenition of *d to /l/ is a feature of all Jewish Trans-Zab dialects. In Iranian 
and Turkic languages across the region of western Iran and north-eastern Iraq the 
outcome of the lenition of a post-vocalic /d/ is generally an approximant or a sono- 
rant (/r/ or /l/) (Khan 2018f, 386; Mahmoudveysi and Bailey 2018, 540-41; Anonby and 
Taheri-Ardali 2018, 449; Haig 2018, 271; Bulut 2018, 413-14). Such lenition of *d to 
/Y in Jewish Trans-Zab NENA, therefore, is likely to be due to the ‘perceptual magnet 
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effect’ (Blevins 2017) of the weakened Zagros d, whereby Neo-Aramaic speakers 
match this perceptually with the sonorant ///in their existing sound inventory. 

In the JSNENA dialect, the Zagros /d/ areal feature has induced other types of 
lenition of historical *d that are not attested in the majority of Trans-Zab NENA 
dialects that are more distant from the Zagros region. 

In some words the reflex of a historical *d in post-vocalic position is the voiced 
sibilant /Z/, e.g. 


(72) JSNENA J. Koy Sanjak, J. Arbel 
koza ‘liver’ kodá 
guzá ‘wall’ güdá 
dazwad ‘fly | doadwá 


The articulation of the consonant has been further weakened in a few cases to zero 
after a vowel or sonorant consonant, e.g. 


(73) JSNENA J. Koy Sanjak J. Arbel 
xar ‘the becomes’ gadér gadar 
Sar ‘he sends Zadór Sadór 
brzóa “more biz-zoda biz-zóda 
qóme ‘tomorrow |. qádome qádome 


This weakening is attested also after a sonorant consonant, e.g. 


(74) JSNENA 
Kursán ‘Kurdistan’ < *Kurdastan 


The lenition of /d/is a feature of both Gorani and Kurdish of the Sanandaj region. 
This occurs after a vowel or a sonorant consonant. The lenition of /d/ generally 
results in the alveolar approximant [1] in Gorani, represented in the transcription 
by the symbol d.! In Sanandaj Kurdish, the lenition of the /d/ results in the sono- 
rant [w], zero, a palatalised [gj], or assimilation to the preceding lateral or fricative. 
Examples: 


1 For other outcomes of the lenition in the varieties of Hawrami outside of Hawraman, see 
Mahmoudveysi and Bailey (2018, 540-41). 
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(75) Gorani 


xudá [xu'1a:] ‘God’ cf. P. xoda 
‘dda [?a:1ae] ‘she (3sg.f direct)’ 
'àd ['2a:4] ‘he (3sg.m direct)’ 


kardas [keeriaf] ‘he/she did’. 


(76) Kurdish 


pawsa, [pa:w'fa:], pasa ‘king cf. P. padsa 
nagar [næga:r] ‘poor’ cf. P. nadar 
ballar, bàlár[ba:l'la:r] ‘bird’ < baldar 


havva, hava [hae vae] ‘seventeen’ cf. P. hevdah 


It is significant that these outcomes of the lenition of the /d/in the Iranian languages 
of the Sanandaj region do not correspond to those of JSNENA. Evidently JSNENA 
matches the generic feature of lenition and manifests this by outcomes that are 
available in its internal sound inventory (/l/, /Z/) or by zero. 


2.2.2.8 /w/ 
In JSNENA, the phoneme that is transcribed /w/ is realised as a labio-dental [v] in 
most cases, e.g. 


(77) ]JSNENA 
siwa [si:'va] ‘wood’ 
hawé [ha've:] ‘may he be’ 
hewálé [he-va:l'e:]  ‘(that) he could’ 


The friction is sometimes reduced and it is pronounced as a labio-dental approxi- 
mant [v]. This is heard mainly after back consonants, e.g. 


(78) JSNENA 
dóqwa [do qua] ‘he used to hold’ 
gwarté=ya [gvər'te:ja] ‘he has married her’ 


It tends to be realised as a bilabial continuant [w] when in contact with a sibilant, 
when it is between two instances of the low vowel /a/, or when it is adjacent to back 
rounded vowels, e.g. 
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(79) JSNENA 
ruwá [ru'wa] ‘big’ 
yatüwa [ya't"u:wa] ‘he used to sit’ 
Swawa [fwo:'wa] ‘neighbour’ 


In Kurdish of the Sanandaj region /w/ is realised as a labio-velar semivowel [w]. 
There is, however, a match for the labio-dental realisation [v] of JSNENA in the 
Takht and Nodsha dialects of Gorani (Hawrami). In these dialects of Gorani /w/ is 
sometimes realised as a labio-dental [v] in word-initial position followed by front 
open unrounded vowels, e.g. 


(80) Gorani 
wand [vae'nae] ‘at’ 
wüt-am[va:t-om] ‘I said’ 
warbán [ver'ben] ‘apron’ 
wiarü[vijaeru:] ‘I cross’ 


The sound sometimes undergoes lenition and is realised as a labio-dental approx- 
imant [v], e.g. 


(81) Gorani 
maro kánewa [moro k'æne:væ] ‘pear-picking’ 
sanoqaka=s kárd-wa [k'ecr1ve] ‘he opened the box’ 


It is realised as [w] in environments that are similar to those that condition the [w] 
realisation of the sound in JSNENA, viz. between two instances of the low vowel /a/, 
or when it is adjacent to back rounded vowels, e.g. 


(82) Gorani 
ja awaz-na [Be 'Peeweezne] ‘in return’ 
lüwá-ymé [lu:'wa:jme:] ‘we went’ 
na-táwà-m [ne'ta:wa:m] ‘I could not’. 


We see, therefore, that the realisation of (w/in JSNENA matches that of the sound in 
Takht and Nodsha Gorani very closely. 


2.2.2.9 /č/ 
The affricate /c/ occurs in a few words of Aramaic etymology, although the conso- 
nant did not exist in the consonant inventory of earlier Aramaic. These include -y-¢ 
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‘to knead’, in which the /¢/ has developed from an original emphatic /s/ (< *-s-s). It 
can be assumed that at some stage the affricate was emphatic *-y-¢. The increased 
muscular tension of the emphatic articulation no doubt was a factor in inducing 
the development of the affricate, which has a stronger onset than a fricative. The 
existence of the affricate /C/in the Iranian languages of the region, however, is likely 
to have facilitated this, by the perceptual magnet affect. The emphatic fricative *s 
with its muscular tension would have been matched perceptually with the Iranian 
/c/ with its strong onset.” 

Some cases of the affricate /c/ have developed from a fusion of *t and *S. This 
is the case in numeral aca ‘nine’ < *ətša < *təšā. The preservation of the historical 
pharyngeal // must have been conditioned by suprasegmental emphasis at some 
stage of the word's development. Indeed, in some NENA dialects the affricate in 
this word is pronounced emphatic, e.g. Ch. Barwar cca (Khan 2008b, 60). Again, 
this internal development was no doubt facilitated by a perceptual matching of the 
sequence *ts with the Iranian affricate /c/. 

The verb ¢-y-r ‘to go around’ appears to have developed by affrication of *k > č 
from *k-y-r (derived ultimately from *k-r-r, cf. Heb. kirker ‘to go around, to whirl’). 
Such affrication of *k is not found elsewhere in JSNENA, although it is attested in 
numerous other NENA dialects. If the verb ¢-y-r indeed has an Aramaic etymology, 
it is possible that the affrication has arisen by assimilation to the phonetic form 
of the semantically related Kurdish verb carxin, Carxandon ‘to go around, to turn’. 


2.2.2.10 /q/ 
In JSNENA the phoneme /q/ is normally realised as an unvoiced uvular stop, e.g. 
bàqá [ba:'qa] ‘to’. 

This is the normal realisation of /q/in NENA dialects in Iraq and south-eastern 
Turkey. After a vowel or /w/, the phoneme occasionally undergoes lenition and is 
realised as an unvoiced uvular fricative, e.g. 


(83) JSNENA 
qoqé[qo;ye:]] ‘pots’ 
Sawqá-y [fifyaj] ‘he has left’ 


This suggests that it has lost the muscular tension that is characteristic of emphatic 
consonants. Although historically /g/ would have been an emphatic phoneme cor- 
responding to plain /k/, its emphatic status appears to have been lost. This has come 
about by speakers of JSNENA perceptually matching it with the /q/ of the Iranian 


2 For the development of affricate /c/ other NENA dialects see Khan (2008b, 61-62; 2016, vol. 1, 175). 
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languages of the region, which undergoes lenition and is sometimes realised as a 
fricative after vowels. In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, this is an unvoiced velar fricative 
[x], an unvoiced uvular fricative [x] or a voiced uvular fricative [s], e.g. 


(84) Kurdish 
wajdq [wo'dga:x] ‘hearth’ cf T. ojaq 
aqá [a:'Ka] Mr’ cf. P. āqā 
suqãn [su'ya:n] ‘bone’ cf. P. ostoxan 


2.2.2.11 Phonetic processes relating to voicing 
In JSNENA a voiced consonant tends to be devoiced when it is in contact with a 
following unvoiced consonant, e.g. 


(85) JSNENA 
a. rabtá [rap'ta] ‘hig (sg.fy 
cf. raba [ra:ba] ‘much (sg.m)’ 
b. nawagtá[nawakta] ‘granddaughter’ 
cf. nawàgá [nawa:'ga] ‘grandson’ 
c. ayztd [fajs'ta] ‘good (sg.f) 
cf. ayzá [aj'za] ‘good (sg.m) 


Voiced consonants tend to be devoiced at the end of words, e.g. 


(86) JSNENA 
Soltált do-làg! [do-lak] (A:24) ‘I threw it on that side’ 


This is regularly the case with the 3sg.m. and 3sg.f. suffixes -efand -af (< *-ew, *-aw) 
and the devoicing is represented in the transcription. 

The devoicing of word-final consonants is not a regular feature of the Iranian 
languages of Sanandaj, although it is occasionally found in loanwords in Sanandaj 
Kurdish, e.g. 


(87) Kurdish 
sahát [sae'ha:t] personal name (f). < Arab. sa‘ada 


‘happiness’ 


Word-final devoicing is more common in the Kurdish dialect of Sulemaniyya, e.g. 
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(88) CK Sulemaniyya 
Sulemaniyya Sanandaj 
kateb [k"o'e:p] ‘book’ katéb [k"a't"e:b] 
sag [sak] ‘dog’ sag [sag] 
‘azdd [?a:'za:t] ‘free’ — azad [?a:'za:d] 
baranj[borentf] ‘rice’ Dbaranj [barendz] 


(Hamid 2014, Ahmed 2019) 


2.2.2.12 Consonant gemination 
In JSNENA consonant gemination has been completely lost. All NENA dialects have 
lost historical consonantal gemination in some contexts, but in JSNENA this loss is 
systematic and occurs in contexts where other NENA dialects preserve it. 

As in other NENA dialects, gemination is lost after /a/ and /u/ vowels occurring 
within words of Aramaic stock. The forms in the closely related dialects of J. Sule- 
maniyya and J. Saqez are give for comparison: 


(89) JSNENA J. Sulemaniyya/J. Saqez 


kaka kaka ‘tooth’ < *kakka 
raba raba ‘much’ < *rabbat 
güzá gudá ~ guzá ‘wall’ =< *gudda 


We may say that the gemination in these contexts was weakened in Proto-NENA. 
Unlike other documented NENA dialects, however, in JSNENA consonant gemina- 
tion is lost within a word also after /o/. The gemination may be considered to have 
been preserved in this context in Proto-NENA and its loss to have been subsequent 
to this stage of development. The /a/ vowel remains short, e.g. 


(90) JSNENA J. Sulemaniyya/J. Sáqez 


Sané Sanné ‘years’ 

sara Sarrá ‘navel’ 

damá damma ‘blood’ 

laba labba ‘heart’ 

tand tanná ‘smoke’ 

xamá xammá ‘father-in-law; heat’ 


The /a/ vowel may be stressed, as is the case in the following adverbial form: 


(91) JSNENA J. Sulemaniyya/J. Sáqez 


tómal tómmal ‘yesterday’ 
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Short /a/ and /u/ vowels before a consonant that was geminated in proto-NENA like- 
wise remain short when the gemination of the consonant is weakened, e.g. 


(92) JSNENA J. Sulemaniyya/J. Sáqoz 


laxá laxxá ‘there’ 
xalü xallü ‘I (£.) wash them’ 
kulé kullé ‘all 


This general loss of gemination in JSNENA can be correlated with the same phe- 
nomenon in the Kurdish of Sanandaj. Gemination has been documented in the 
neighbouring Kurdish dialect of Sulemaniyya in laterals and nasals (Ahmed 2019, 
51). In the corresponding forms in the Kurdish of Sanandaj the consonants have no 
gemination, e.g. 


(93) Kurdish Sanandaj Kurdish Sulemaniyya 


gula [gule] gulla ‘bullet’ 
kuna [ku'ne] kunna ‘water sack’ 
Sama [fe'me] samma ‘Saturday’ 


This would match the differences in gemination between the J. NENA dialects of 
Sanandaj and Sulemaniyya described above. 

In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, gemination of consonants is likewise lost in Arabic 
loanwords, e.g. 


(94) Kurdish 
bana [baena:] ‘builder’ < Arab. banna' 
mərabā [mere'ba:] ‘jam’ < Arab. murabba 


Gemination, however, does occur in the Kurdish of Sanandaj, and in Gorani, as a 
result of the assimilation of a weakened Zagros /d/ to a preceding consonant in the 
following words. These are all compound constructions with the original /d/ at the 
onset of a separate morpheme: 


(95) Kurdish 
havvá [haev vae] ‘seventeen’ « hav-dah 
ballar [ba:la:r] ‘bird’ < bal-dar 
manallar [mona:l'la:r] ‘having children’ <manal-dar 
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(96) Gorani 
canna ‘how much’ cf. P. cand 
anna ‘that much’ cf. CK. awanda 


This can be compared to the occurrence of gemination in JSNENA across a word 
boundary in stress groups such as the following: 


(97) JSNENA 
har-rét ‘he just trembles’ 


2.3 VOWELS 


The vowel inventory of JSNENA and the Iranian languages of Sanandaj are very 
similar. An exception is the close-mid front rounded vowel [@]—represented as 
/6/— in the vowel inventory of Sanandaj Kurdish, e.g. kör ‘blind’; gócka ‘ear’, which 
does not occur in either JSNENA or Gorani. This shows that the vowel inventory 
of JSNENA corresponds more closely to that of Gorani than to that of Kurdish. 


2.3.1 Vowel quality 


In JSNENA phonological distinctions between vowels are mainly made through 
quality distinctions. The only phonological distinction in length is between short 
and long a, which contrast in a few cases in identical syllabic contexts. The mean 
quality plots of the various vowel phonemes are represented on Figure 4 below. 


2.3.1.1 JSNENA vowel system 

The JSNENA vowels in Figure 4 were plotted based on their acoustic properties 
averaged out for at least ten words and in different syllabic environments. Details 
of the words in question can be found in Khan (2009, 34-43). 

This matches closely the vowel system of Kurdish and Gorani, in which phone- 
mic oppositions are mainly made through quality distinctions, with the exception 
of a length distinction between long and short a. The systems of Kurdish and Gorani 
are represented by mean quality plots in Figures 5 and 6. 
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Figure 4: Phonetic realisation of vowels in JSNENA. 


2.3.1.2 Kurdish vowel system 

The Kurdish vowels in Figure 5 were plotted based on their acoustic properties 
averaged out for at least ten words and in different syllabic environments. The 
words were mainly produced by a 40-year old male speaker of CK Sanandaj. A few 
words were produced by a 50-year-old female speaker from Sanandaj. 


F2 (hz) 
2500 2000 1500 1000 500 0 


F1 (hz) 


eo 
co 
o 
o 


900 


Figure 5: Phonetic realisation of vowels in Kurdish. 
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2.3.1.3 Gorani vowel system 

The Gorani vowels in Figure 6 were plotted on the basis of their acoustic properties. 
At least ten words were analysed for plotting each individual vowel. The words 
were produced by a 50-year-old male speaker of Hawrami Takht. 
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au 
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Figure 6: Phonetic realisation of vowels in Gorani. 


2.3.1.4 Comparison of vowel systems 
The following chart (Figure 7) compares the vowel systems of JSNENA (red), Kurdish 
(blue) and Gorani (green). The chart also shows the relationship of the vowels of the 
various languages with the cardinal vowels, which are marked in square brackets 
in black. 

The chart shows that most of the JSNENA vowels are closer in quality to the 
corresponding Gorani vowels than to the Kurdish vowels. 


2.3.2 Vowel length 


The transcription that is used in this volume for JSNENA aims to correspond as 
far as possible to Iranist conventions of transcription that are used for Gorani and 
Kurdish. This is to make comparison between JSNENA and Iranian clearer. Most 
distinctions in vowel length in JSNENA, other than those of /a/ and /d/, are either 
predictable from the syllabic structure and the position of the stress or are results 
of communicative strategies expressed in the division of speech into intonation 
groups (see Khan 2009, 47-52 for details). In such circumstances the length of a 
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F2 (Hz) 
3000 2500 2000 1500 1000 500 0 


F1 (Hz) 


Figure 7: Phonetic realisation of vowels in JSNENA, Gorani, and Kurdish compared. 


vowel does not have phonemic status since it is not crucial for expressing seman- 
tic distinctions between words. In the transcription, however, not only is long à 
marked with a macron but also long e, à and t in accordance with Iranian conven- 
tions. Also the marking of vowel length has been normalised to some extent and 
does not reflect allophonic variations due to speed of delivery and position in the 
intonation group. 

Verbal forms with short vowels in an open penultimate syllable such as satéx 
‘we drink’ can form minimal pairs with homophonous noun forms that differ only 
in the length of the vowel. In the phonological system of JSNENA, therefore, there is 
phonemic opposition between short /a/ and long /@/, e.g. 


(98) JSNENA 
kasé ‘hecovers’ : kasé ‘stomachs’ 
garé ‘heshaves’ : garé ‘roof’ 


Similar oppositions between /a/ and /à/ are found in loanwords, e.g. 


(99) JSNENA 
paró ‘rag’ : pāró ‘snow shovel’ 
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A vowel that is regularly long in a word-final open syllable is marked with a macron 
sign, e.g. 


(100) JSNENA 
lå [lee:] ‘by the side of 


In most words a word-final -a varies in length according to its position within the 
intonation group. In such words no diacritic is marked on the vowel. 

As remarked above, a phonemic length distinction between long and short a 
is found also in Gorani and Kurdish of the region, which would match the vowel 
system of JSNENA. This is shown by the following pairs (the last pair is specific to 
Kurdish):? 


(101) Gorani and Kurdish 
das [dees] ‘hand’ : dás[da:s] ‘sickle’ 
mas [mes] ‘drunk’ : mas[ma:s] ‘yoghurt’ 
kar [kneer] ‘donkey’ : kar [ka:r] ‘job’ 


2.4 Stress position 


The transcription marks the boundaries of intonation groups by a short vertical 
sign !. Intonation contours are not represented, but a distinction is made between 
the nuclear stress of the intonation group and non-nuclear stress. The nuclear 
stress, which is the most prominent stress of the intonation group, is marked by 
a grave accent (V) and the non-nuclear stress is marked by an acute accent (v). It 
is our convention in this volume to mark only the nuclear stress where the con- 
tents of the whole intonation group is cited. The non-nuclear stress mark (Y) is 
used only where isolated words and phrases are cited to indicate stress position. 
In JSNENA there is some degree of variability in the position of stress in 
words. It is determined to a large extent by the relations between words on the 
level of syntax and discourse. The same applies to the choice of where the speaker 
places the nuclear stress and the intonation group boundaries. In what follows the 
predominant position of the stress in the various categories of word is described. 


3 While these pairs clearly suggest that vowel length is phonemically distinctive between long and 
short /a/, there is some debate as to whether vowel length distinctions are phonemic in Kurdish. 
MacKenzie (1961a); Ahmad (1986); McCarus (1997); and Hamid (2015) hold that there is a phonemic 
distinction between long and short /a/. On the other hand, Ópengin (2016); and Ahmed (2019) claim 
that length is not contrastive in Central Kurdish. 
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2.4.1 Nominals 


In JSNENA, most nouns and pronouns have word-final stress in most words in all 
contexts, and this may be regarded as the basic stress position. It is the usual posi- 
tion in nominals that occur in pause before an intonation group boundary and also 
in the citation form of nominals: 


(102) JSNENA 
bela! ‘house’ 
tata! ‘father’ 
yàlé! ‘children’ 
‘anal T 


Possessive suffixes are treated by stress placement as components of the word and 
the stress falls on the suffix in word-final position, e.g. 


(103) JSNENA 
beléf' ‘his house’ 
belaxün! ‘your (pl) hours’ 
belàn! ^ ‘our house’ 
belani! ‘our house’ (variant 1pl suffix) 


An exception to this is the reflexive form nos- ‘self’, which is regularly stressed on 
the penultimate syllable when it has a pronominal suffix, e.g. 


(104) JSNENA 
nòst! ‘myself’ 
nòšan! ^ 'ourselves' 
nosaxun' ‘yourselves’ 


When a noun is used in the vocative, the stress is realised on the penultimate syl- 
lable. 


(105) JSNENA 
tüta!! ‘Father!’ 
bàxta!! ‘Wife!’ 
gyáni!! ‘My soul!’ 


In Iranian, the default stress pattern is for words to receive stress on the final sylla- 
ble. There is some variation in the stress patterns associated with nouns in Gorani. 
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In masculine nouns, the stress consistently falls on the final syllable. In feminine 
nouns, the stress is usually placed on the penultimate syllable, except in nouns 
ending in -e, and a few nouns in -à: 


(106) Gorani 


lama! ‘stomach’ (£) 
sdwi! ‘apple’ (f) 
yügé! ‘place’ (f.) 
Camcà! ‘spoon’ (m.) 
hela! ‘egg’ (m.) 


On the other hand, in Kurdish nouns the stress falls consistently on the final sylla- 
ble. 


(107) Kurdish 


halüjà! ‘plum’ 
xasü! ‘mother-in-law’ 
kuna! ‘hole’ 


JSNENA patterns with Kurdish rather than Gorani on assigning stress to the citation 
form of nominals. In JSNENA and Kurdish the final syllable in the citation form 
of the nominals receives stress. In Gorani, by contrast, the penultimate syllable is 
stressed in some feminine nouns. 

In both Kurdish and Gorani, nominal formatives such as the infinitive forma- 
tive, and the definite suffix receive the word stress. The indefinite formatives in the 
singular in Kurdish and in the singular and plural in Gorani are not stress-bearing. 
They should, therefore, be identified as clitics. 


(108) Kurdish Gorani 
xwand-ón ‘reading’ ^ marftáy ‘break’ 
kotor-aká ‘the pigeon’ pià-ká ‘the man’ 
manál-gál ‘children’ — kárd-é ‘knives’ 
karakar=ek ‘aworker’ katéb=ew ‘a book’ 


Possessive pronominal formatives are clitics in Gorani and Kurdish and do not take 


the stress. 
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(109) Kurdish and Gorani 


G. kitéb-tà! ‘your book’ 
K.dayagawrd=yan ‘Their grandmother’ 
G.bàüxcakü-màá! ^ ‘our garden’ 

K. kaniskaka=yan ‘their daughter’ 

G. wé=ma ‘ourselves’ 

K. x6=yan ‘themselves’ 


Vocative nouns 
Kurdish and Gorani nouns in the vocative have penultimate stress: 


(110) Kurdish and Gorani 
GJK. róla!! ‘Child? 
G. ada!' ‘Mother!’ 
K. bāba!! ‘Father! 


The occurrence of penultimate stress in the JSNENA reflexive forms nósi, nóšan, 
nósaxun etc. can be explained as the result of these forms being matched with the 
corresponding Iranian phrases, which have unstressed clitic pronouns: 


(111) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
nost x6=m wé-m 
nósan | xó-mün wé-müà 
nósaxun xó-tün | wé-tà 


Speakers of JSNENA evidently do not parse the reflexive phrases compositionally 
as consisting of a nominal stem nos- and a possessive suffix. Rather they have lost 
their compositionality and are perceived as unitary phrases. This would have been 
facilitated by the fact that the stem noš- is not used in a nominal phrase without a 
suffix, i.e. there is no form *nosa in the synchronic state of the dialect. The reflex- 
ive forms for each person have been matched with the corresponding lexical 
item in the Iranian languages and have undergone convergence with the Iranian 
forms by a replication of prosody. 


2.4.2 Adverbials 


InJSNENA some adverbials exhibit the same stress patterns as nominals, in that the 
basic stress position is on the word-final syllable, e.g. 
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(112) JSNENA 


laxa! ‘here’ 
dokà! ‘there 
waryà! ‘outside’ 
loa ‘inside’ 


In several adverbials, however, the stress regularly falls on the penultimate sylla- 
ble, e.g. 


(113) JSNENA 


rüba! ‘much, many’ 
làel! 'above' 

qàmé! ‘forwards’ 
xüré! ‘backwards’ 


bagata' ‘in the morning’ 


The adverbials in Kurdish and Gorani usually have the same stress pattern as 
nouns, e.g.: 


(114) Kurdish and Gorani 
G.éga'! ‘here’ 
G.aga! ‘there’ 
G./K. isa! ‘now’ 
K. ērà! ‘here’ 
K. önà! ‘there 
K. fara! ‘much, many’ 


In some adverbials the stress shifts backward and falls on the penultimate syllable 


(115) Kurdish and Gorani 
G. damüwa! ‘afterwards, from behind’ 
G./K. anja! ‘thew 
G./K. àwsā! ‘then, long ago’ 
K. &ünka! ‘because’ 
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2.4.3 Verbs 
(i) In JSNENA, the basic position of the stress in verb forms derived from the present 
stem (84.3) is on the final syllable of the root or, if the vowel of this syllable is elided 


when an inflectional suffix is added, on the first syllable of the suffix: 


(116) JSNENA 


garàs-g! ‘he pulls’ 
pull.PRs-3sG.M 

garàs-na! 7 pull 
pull.PRs-1sG.M 

gars-il ‘they pull’ 
pull.PRs-3PL 

gars-et' ‘you pull’ 
pull.PRs-2sG.M 

gars-étun! ‘you (pl.) pull’ 


pull.PRs-2PL 


(ii) In verb forms derived from the past stem ($4.3), the placement of the basic 
stress follows the same principle: 


(117) JSNENA 


gras-le! ‘he killed’ 
pull.PsT-3sc.M 

gràs-lox ‘you killed’ 
pull.PsT-2sG.M 

gras-laxun ‘you (pl.) killed’ 
pull.PsT-2PL 

smix-et! ‘you stood’ 


stand.PST-2SG.M 


The distinction between some past stem verbal forms and homophonous nominal 
forms depends uniquely on stress position, e.g. 


(118) JSNENA 
mila! ‘she died’ 
mila! ‘dead (sg.m)’ 
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(iii) The basic position of the stress in the imperative, on the other hand, is on the 
first syllable of the root: 


(119) JSNENA 
maxwel! ‘show! (sg.)’ 
màxwe-mun! ‘show! (pl) 


This stress placement has phonemic significance in the singular imperative, since 
its non-final position contrasts with the final position of the stress in the otherwise 


homophonous 3sg.m. present form: 


(120) JSNENA 
maxwé! ‘he shows’ 


(iv) When further pronominal suffixes are added to the verbal forms just described, 
the basic position of stress remains the same, e.g. 


(121) JSNENA-Present stem 


garàs-lü! ‘he pulls them’ 
pull.PRs-3PL 

garòš-wā-lū! ‘he used to pull them’ 
pull.PRs-PSTC-3PL 

garas-n-ef I pull him’ 
pull.PRs-1sG.M-3sG.M 

gars-i-lé! ‘they pull him’ 
pull.PRs-3PL-3sG.M 

gars-étu-le! ‘you (pl.) pull him’ 


pull.PRs-2PL-3sG.M 


(122) JSNENA-Past stem 


gràs-wa-le! ‘he had killed’ 
pull.PST-PSTC-3SG.M 
smix-an-wa! ‘Thad stood’ 


pull.psT-1SG.M-PSTC 
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(123) JSNENA- Imperative 


maxwe-li! ‘show me! (sg. 
show.IMP.s-1SG 
maxwemi-le! ‘show (pL) him!’ 


show.IMP.PL-3SG.M 


In the Iranian languages of the region, the verb forms based on the present stem 
have the same stress pattern as bare nouns. Thus, if syllabic, the inflectional suf- 
fixes take stress. If not, the last syllable of the root is stressed. 


(124) Kurdish Gorani 
a-nis-in' ‘We write navis-mé! 
a-xwà-m! ‘Tate’ war-ü! 


In verb forms derived from the past stem, the stress consistently falls on the last 
syllable ofthe root. The inflectional suffixes (on intransitive verbs) and oblique suf- 
fixes (on transitive verbs) do not take stress. The reason why inflectional suffixes 
do not take stress, unlike their counterparts in the verb forms based on the present 
stem, is that the inflectional suffixes on past intransitive verbs were historically 
clitic copulas, which subsequently underwent univerbation. Past transitive verbs 
are inflected by historically oblique clitics, which are not stressed. 


(125) Kurdish Gorani 
hát-in! ‘Wecame’ amü-ymé! 
nard=-man' Wesen? kiyást-mà 
kaft-an' ^ "Theyfell kòt-ë! 
bard=yan| ‘They sent’ kiydst=sa 


The imperative and preverbal prefixes, including the negator, are stressed, and 
thus are an exception to the final-syllable stress pattern. 


(126) Kurdish and Gorani-Imperative 
K. bà-nüs-a!! ‘Write! 
G. büs-a! ‘Sleep!’ 


(127) Kurdish and Gorani- Subjunctive 
K. bà-xwa-m! ‘That I eat!’ 
G. bàr-ü! ‘That I bring’ 
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(128) Kurdish and Gorani- Prohibitive 
K. mà-ro! ‘Don’t go 
G. mà-sán-a!! ‘Don’t buy? 


(129) Kurdish and Gorani- Negative 
K. ná-xwa-m!! ‘I don't eat!’ 
G. nd-m-ar-t! “I don’t bring’ 


The addition of further suffixes on these verb forms does not cause a change in the 
stress pattern of preverbal inflectional prefixes. 


(130) Kurdish and Gorani 
K. nà-màn-xwa! ‘Don’t eat us!’ 
G.nà-m-ür-ü-$! “I don’t bring it’ 


In Gorani imperfect forms the stress retracts onto the past converter suffix. In the 
negation of the imperfect, the stress retracts further onto the negative prefix. 


(131) Kurdish and Gorani 
G. kar-én-i! ‘You were doing’ 
G. nà-kar-én-i! ‘You were not doing’ 


The stress placement in JSNENA verbs exhibits a convergence with Iranian stress 
patterns. 

The oblique L-suffixes in the inflection of JSNENA verbs remain unstressed as 
is the case with Iranian personal clitics: 


(132) JSNENA Kurdish 
grás-le kesa=y 
graslan ^ kesá-màn 
grás-laxun  kesá-tàn 


The Iranian verbal suffixes broadly correspond in function to the JSNENA direct 
suffixes (84.3). The Iranian suffixes are stressed in present verbs but unstressed in 
past verbs, e.g. 


(133) Kurdish Gorani 
a-néer-ám ‘Isend’ kiyan-ü 
a-nēr-Ý — 'you(s)send' kiyan-i 
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(134) Kurdish Gorani 
hátin ‘wecame’ damd-ymé 


The stress patterns of JSNENA direct suffixes replicate this. The direct suffixes are 
stressed when attached to the present stem and unstressed when attached to the 
past stem. The only exception is the 1sg.m present, in which the stress occurs on the 
verbal base rather than the suffix. This seems to be because the rule of stressing the 
suffixes is outranked by a rule that the stress should occur in a syllable containing a 
consonant of the verbal root. This explains also why the stress remains on the first 
syllable of the bisyllabic 2p] suffix -etun: 


(135) JSNENA-Present 
3sg.m gards T pull 
3p] gars ‘they pull’ 
2sg.m gars-ét ‘you (sg.m) pull’ 
2p] gars-étun ‘you (pl) pull’ 
1sg.m gards-na_ ‘I(m) pull’ 


(136) JSNENA-Past 
3sg.m smix ‘he stood’ 
3pl | smix-i ‘they stood’ 
2sg.m smix-et ‘you (sg) stood’ 
2p] —s smix-étun ‘you (pl) stood’ 
1sg.m smix-na  ‘Istood’ 


The JSNENA direct suffixes on the past stem were not historically enclitic copulas, 
unlike the Iranian suffixes on past verbs. The JSNENA direct suffixes however, are 
matched synchronically with the suffixes of the Iranian past verb, which are now 
identical with the suffixes of the Iranian present verb, and the Iranian stress pat- 
terns are replicated. 


2.4.4 Copula 
In JSNENA the present and past copulas (§4.8.1, §4.8.2) are clitics that are not 


stressed. They are attached at the end of a host word and the stress remains in the 
normal position of the host word, e.g. 
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(137) JSNENA 


naxos ‘ill’ naxds=ye ‘he is ill’ 
naxos=yena ‘I (sg.m) am ill’ 
naxos=yetun “you (pl) are ill’ 
naxós-yele ‘he was ill’ 
naxós-yeli I was ill’ 


naxos=yelaxun ‘you (pl) were ill’ 


This matches the stress pattern of present and past copulas in Iranian, which are 
not stress-bearing. Gorani adjectives inflect for gender and number, like nominals. 
Their stress pattern is not completely predictable (see above). 


(138) Kurdish and Gorani 
G. nawas (m.); K. naxwas ‘ill’ 


nawás-nà Tam ill’ naxwds=am 
nawása-ni You are il? naxwds=t 
nawáse-nme ‘We are ill’ naxwás-i 
nawás b-én-e ‘Iwas ill’ naxwás-ü-m 


nawásab-én-i “You wereill naxwás-üzy 

nawáse b-én-me ‘Wewereill’  naxwás-ü-yn 
2.4.5 Clitic additive particle 
The additive particle -ac is a clitic in JSNENA. As with the copula, it is not stressed 
and when it is attached at the end of a host word, the stress remains in the normal 


position of the host word, e.g. 


(139) JSNENA 


a. 'áy-ac *and he' (A:105) 
he=also 

b. xét=aé ‘also other’ (A:50) 
other=also 


The inclusive particle in Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region likewise is 
not stress-bearing. 
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(140) Kurdish and Gorani 
G. ád-ic ‘and her’ 
G./K. món-ic ‘me too’ 
K. báwk-iccam ‘my father too’ 


2.5 Summary 
The sounds listed in Table 2 occur predominantly in Iranian loanwords in JSNENA. 
These sounds do not usually make their way into the JSNENA lexicon, which indi- 


cates that they are not productive. 


Table 2: Phonological loans from Iranian in JSNENA. 


feature attested in JSNENA section 
/&/ [tf^] 82.2.1 
/t/ [f] 82.2.1 
/j/ [ds] 82.2.1 
/¥/ Cr] 82.2.1 
/2/ [3] 82.2.1 
/9/ [K] 82.2.1 


Table 3: Phonological loans in Gorani and Kurdish through 
contact with Semitic. 


emphatic /s/ and /t/ 822.22 
emphatic /l/ 82.2.2.3 
emphatic /r/ 82.2.2.3 
emphatic /h/ 82.2.2.5 


Table 4: Phonological changes in JSNENA triggered through 
contact with Gorani, Kurdish or Persian. 


feature attested in JSNENA section 
dephonemicisation of pharyngealisation 82.2.2.2 
phonemicisation of phonetic [1°] /I/ 82.2.2.3 
phonemicisation of phonetic [r°] /r/ 82.2.2.4 
the segmentalisation of flat resonance 82.2.2.5 


change in the original voicing of the pharyngeal 82.2.2.5 
metathesis of word-final pharyngeals 82.2.2.5 


Table 4 (continued) 


feature attested in JSNENA 


The loss of consonant gemination 

Direct suffixes are not stressed in past-stem verbs 
Lenition of /q/ to a fricative [x], [K], [X] 

Three-way contrast of the rhotics 

The shift of word-initial // to /h/ 


section 


82.2.2.12 
82.4.3 
82.2.10 
82.2.2.4 
82.2.2.6 


2.5 Summary 


Table 5: Features exhibiting different convergence patterns with contact languages. 


feature attested in JSNENA 


type of convergence 


with contact languages 


Gorani 
vowel inventory total 
lenition of post-vocalic /d/ partial 
Realisation of /w/ as a labio-dental [v] total 
The loss of consonant gemination partial 
The quality of vowels higher 


final word-stress of nominals partial 


Kurdish 


partial 
partial 

not relevant 
total 

lower 

total 


section 


82.3 
82.2.27 
82.2.2.8 
82.2.2.12 
82.3.1 
82.4.1 
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3 The morphology of pronouns 


3.1 Introductory overview 


This chapter discusses independent personal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns 
and pronominal suffixes. JSNENA independent personal pronouns exhibit innova- 
tions in relation to earlier Aramaic in a number of features. Innovative oblique 
case inflection has developed in the 3" person forms, which matches the oblique 
case inflection of 3 person Gorani pronouns. JSNENA 3"! person pronouns have 
lost gender distinction. This matches the pronominal system of Kurdish. Gorani has 
retained gender distinction in the 3 person pronouns. 

The JSNENA demonstrative pronouns have undergone change by matching the 
morphological patterns of Gorani and Kurdish pronouns. 

JSNENA and NENA dialects in general retain the inherited possessive pronominal 
suffixes on nouns and prepositions. NENA replicates the pattern of Iranian oblique 
clitic pronouns only in their function of verbal arguments. This reflects greater 
convergence of NENA with Iranian in verbal morphosyntax than in nominal mor- 
phosyntax. JSNENA independent oblique pronouns match the functions of Gorani 
3" person oblique pronouns, including possessor, complement of prepositions and 
direct object of present stem verbal forms. The last function (direct object) has not 
been documented elsewhere in NENA outside of JSNENA. A notable point of differ- 
ence of JSNENA from Gorani is the expression of the agent of past transitive verbs. 
The use of the independent oblique third person pronoun to express the agent of past 
verbs in Gorani is not replicated in JSNENA, which only uses oblique verbal suffixes. 


3.2 Independent pronouns 


In JSNENA the independent pronouns are as follows, see Table 6. See §3.6 below for 
the so-called oblique forms of these pronouns. 


Table 6: Independent direct 
pronouns in JSNENA. 


3sG 0 
3PL oni 
2sG ‘at 
2PL 'axtü 
1s 'üna 


1PL 'axni 


[5] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. | C9 EZITETEWI This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111209180-003 
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The third person pronouns are anaphoric pronouns that signal that the referent 
is identifiable in the discourse context or speech situation. The first and second 
person pronouns point to the participants in a speech situation (real or virtual). 

There is no gender distinction in any of the pronouns. Lack of gender distinc- 
tion is a regular feature of plural pronouns and the 1sg pronoun across NENA. Lack 
of gender distinction in the 2sg pronoun is also widespread across NENA. Dialects 
that distinguish between 2sg.m and 2sg.f independent pronouns are found mostly 
(though not exclusively) on the western periphery of the NENA area, represented 
in Table 7. The distinction appears to be a secondary innovation by analogy with 
2sg.m and 2sg.f verbal suffixes, e.g. 


Table 7: Gender distinction in 2sg pronouns across NENA. 


Ch. Qaraqosh Ch. Batnaya 


2sc.M ‘Ghat ‘ayat <*at cf. verbal direct suffix -ət 
2sc.F ‘ahat ‘ayat <*at cf. verbal direct suffix -at 


A distinctive feature of the Jewish trans-Zab dialects is their loss of gender differ- 
entiation in the 3sg pronoun, whereby the original 3sg.m pronoun `o (< *ahu) now 
has common gender (Mutzafi 2008b, 417-18). Most other NENA dialects distinguish 
between 3sg.m and 3sg.f, as shown in Table 8: 


Table 8: Gender distinction in 3sg pronouns across NENA. 


Ch.Qaraqosh  Ch.Barwar  Ch.Shaglawa  Trans-Zab 
3s&M — ühu 'aw ‘awa o 
3sG.F — ühi ‘ay ‘aya 0 


In some traditional literary texts in trans-Zab NENA dialects a separate 3sg.f pro- 
noun is attested, e.g. àhi and ‘Ghan in J. Urmi, Ghi in J. Saqez, ‘ay in J. Koy Sanjak 
(Mutzafi 2008b, 418), ay in J. Ruwanduz (Rees 2008, 19). These texts are mainly 
written forms of oral traditions of Bible translations, which preserve an earlier 
form of the dialects. This indicates that the loss of the gender distinction of 3'* 
person singular pronouns is a relatively recent innovation. 

The form of the 3pl pronoun in JSNENA oni is common to trans-Zab. The initial 
syllable o- appears to have developed by analogy with the singular form o. The 
original form is likely to have been 'ani, which is a form of the 3pl pronoun that is 
widespread in NENA. 

In JSNENA the 3'* person pronoun has both a direct and an oblique form, the 
latter being used to express syntactic dependency, see Table 9: 
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Table 9: Third person pronouns in JSNENA. 


Direct Oblique 
3sG 0 do 
3PL ‘oni doni 


The oblique form of the pronouns has been formed historically by bonding the sub- 
ordinating particle d to the direct form of the pronoun.’ This is widely attested in 
NENA in the central and eastern sectors of the dialect area. The oblique forms of the 
first and second person pronouns are supplied in JSNENA by another pronominal 
paradigm consisting of the stem did- and possessive suffixes, see Table 10: 


Table 10: 1st and 2nd independent 
pronouns in JSNENA. 


Direct Oblique 
2SG.M ‘at didox 
2SG.F ‘at didax 
2PL 'axtü didaxun 
1s 'ana didi 


1PL 'axni didan, didani 


This pronominal oblique particle paradigm is found across the NENA region (with 
some phonetic variations, e.g. dió-, diy-) and is a feature inherited from earlier 
Aramaic. It is found in some dialects, such as those on the Mosul plain that do not 
have an oblique form of the independent third person pronoun (exemplified below 
by Ch. Qaraqosh), see Table 11. JSNENA and the NENA dialects of the immediately 
surrounding region differ from other NENA dialects in that they do not use the did- 
paradigm in the third person. Many of the dialects that have oblique forms of the 
third person pronouns consisting of d * direct pronoun also have a full paradigm of 
the pronominal oblique particle in all persons (exemplified below by Ch. Barwar): 

In JSNENA the innovative oblique pronominal forms do and doni have sup- 
pressed the inherited third person oblique particle forms and have, in effect, 
become suppletive forms in the oblique particle paradigm, see Table 12. This 
suppletion is found in the Jewish trans-Zab dialects of the neighbouring area, e.g. 
J. Sulemaniyya (Khan 2004) and J. Saqez (Yisraeli 1998). It is also found in the Chris- 
tian dialects of Sanandaj and Sulemaniyya, as shown in Table 13: 


1 See Khan (2016, vol. 1, 215-216) and Ariel (2018) for the historical process of its formation. 
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Table 11: Independent pronouns in NENA. 


3SG.M 
3SG.F 
3PL 
2SG.M 
2SG.F 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


Ch. Qaraqosh Ch. Barwar 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Oblique 
‘aha didah ‘aw daw diyé 
‘Ghi didah 'ay day diya 
'anhan — dadhan 'ani dani diyé 
‘Ghat didux ‘ati — diyux 
Ghat | didax ‘ati — diyax 
'axtun — dadxun 'axtü — diy£xü 
‘Gna didi ‘ana — diyi 
'axni didan 'axni — diyan 


Table 12: Independent direct and 
oblique pronouns in JSNENA. 


3sG 


2SG.M 
2SG.F 


Direct 


Oblique 


do 

doni 

didox 

didax 
didaxun 

didi 

didan, didani 


Table 13: Independent direct and 
oblique pronouns in Ch. Sulemaniyya. 


3SG.M 
3SG.F 
3PL 
2SG.M 
2SG.F 
2PL 
1SG 
1PL 


Direct 


‘ayat 
‘ayat 
'axnoxan 
'üna 


'axnan 


Oblique 
dàwa 
doya 
doni 
diyox 
diyax 
diyoxan 
diyi 
diyan 
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As shown in Table 14, in Gorani of the Sanandaj region the third person pronouns 
inflect for case, distinguishing between direct and oblique forms. The third person 
singular forms, moreover, inflect for gender, distinguishing masculine and femi- 
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nine forms. The first and second person pronouns are unmarked morphologically 
for case and are used in both direct and oblique syntactic contexts. They are also 
unmarked for gender. In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, all the pronouns are unmarked 
morphologically for case and are used in both direct and oblique syntactic contexts. 
All the Kurdish pronouns, moreover are unmarked for gender. 


Table 14: Independent pronouns in 
Kurdish and Gorani. 


Gorani Kurdish 


Direct Oblique 


3sG.M ad adi aw 
3se.F dda üde 

3PL ade adisa awan 
2sG to to 
2PL Sama, asma ewa 
1sc man man 
1PL ema ema 


The case inflection of JSNENA third person pronouns matches, therefore, the mor- 
phology of Gorani rather than that of Kurdish. The emergence of innovative oblique 
third person pronouns in NENA dialects further north in the region of Kurmanji 
Kurdish can be explained by the fact that Kurmanji has case distinctions in third 
person pronouns. Moreover, in upper Sorani Kurdish dialects, e.g. Mukri, Shaql- 
awa, Erbil, a 3sg oblique form awi/ wi occurs. It is unmarked for gender and cor- 
responds to the 3sg oblique masculine form in Bahdini Kurmanji. In lower Sorani 
Kurdish (e.g. Sanandaj, Sulemaniyya), however, there is no case distinction, so the 
existence of the oblique forms in JSNENA must be due to contact with Gorani rather 
than Kurdish. 

Moreover, the existence of gender distinction in third person singular pro- 
nouns in the Jewish trans-Zab NENA dialects at an earlier period would match the 
gender distinction in the morphology of Gorani. It is likely that the loss of gender 
distinction in third person pronouns in JSNENA and the rest of trans-Zab NENA was 
the result of the language shift from Gorani to Sorani Kurdish. The lack of gender 
morphological distinction in pronouns matches the morphology of Kurdish. 

The generalisation of the original NENA 3sg.m pronoun `o (< *'aw < *ahü) to a 
common gender, suppressing the 3sg.f pronoun ay (< *' ahi), may have been facili- 
tated by the morphological shape of the Kurdish 3sg pronoun aw. It is relevant to 
point out that the corresponding pronoun in the Turkic languages of the region is 
common gender and has the form o (Bulut 2018), which is an even closer match to 
the NENA pronoun. Furthermore in documented forms of Gorani spoken in Iraq, 
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the remote deixis pronoun has a ü vowel rather than an à vowel, e.g. Bajalani: una 
(independent), å . . . a (attributive) (MacKenzie 1956, 421). 

The development in JSNENA, and generally in Jewish trans-Zab dialects, of the 
3pl pronoun *'ānī > oni, in which the first syllable is levelled with that of the 3sg form 
0, is likely to have been facilitated by the pattern ofthe paradigm ofthe third person 
pronouns in the Iranian languages, in which the singular and plural forms share the 
same initial syllable. This is, therefore, a case of paradigm pattern matching. 

As remarked, in JSNENA and the immediately neighbouring NENA dialects the 
inherited did- oblique paradigm is supplanted by the innovative oblique independ- 
ent third person pronouns. This can be regarded as a reflection of a greater degree 
of convergence with the Iranian contact languages than is the case with dialects 
such as Ch. Barwar in which the full did- paradigm is maintained alongside the 
innovative oblique independent third person pronouns. In JSNENA the did- oblique 
paradigm is retained in the first and second persons, although the first and second 
person pronouns in both Gorani and Kurdish of the region have no case distinction. 
The maintenance of a complete oblique paradigm was probably facilitated by the 
existence of oblique pronouns in the third person. It is significant that in the Jewish 
NENA dialect of Kerend, which was spoken further south, the did- paradigm has 
been lost and independent first and unmarked second person pronouns are used 
in both direct and oblique syntactic contexts, see Table 15. Moreover the oblique 
third person pronouns alternate with morphologically unmarked independent pro- 
nouns in oblique syntactic contexts. 


Table 15: Independent pronouns in JSNENA and J. Kerend, compared. 


JSNENA J. Kerend NENA 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 

3sG 0 béla do ‘his house (lit. house of him}  'o bela do ~ bela `o 

3PL ont bela doni ‘their house’ ont bela doni ~ béla ‘oni 

2sc.M ät bela didox ‘your (sg.m) house’ ‘at béla at 

2sG.F bela didax ‘your (sg.f) house’ ‘at béla at 

2PL 'axtü bela didaxun ‘your (pl) house’ 'axtu béla axtü 

1SG ‘ana béla didi ‘my house’ ‘ana béla ana 

1PL 'axni bela didan ‘our house’ 'axni bela 'axni 


This represents an even greater convergence to the Iranian paradigm than is the 
case with JSNENA. It has been facilitated by the fact that the oblique third person 
pronouns are in the process of decay, probably due to the fact that Gorani, which 
makes case distinctions, has had less impact on the J. Kerend dialect. 
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3.3 Demonstrative pronouns 
3.3.1 Independent proximate deixis pronouns 


In JSNENA there are three sets of independent proximate deixis demonstrative 
pronouns, see Table 16. All may function either as deictic pronouns or anaphoric 
pronouns. When used with a deictic function, they point to a visible referent in the 
speech situation near to the interlocutors. They are used anaphorically when the 
speaker assumes that the hearer is able to identify the referent in question near to 
the interlocutors in the speech situation. They are also used anaphorically to refer 
to a referent in the preceding discourse that is subjectively near due to its being a 
salient referent in the discourse (§6.4.2). 

Sets 2 and 3 contain the augment elements -a and -xa, respectively. These suf- 
fixed augment elements are unstressed in all cases except the plural form of set 3. 
All of these demonstrative forms in JSNENA can form an oblique form by adding 
the prefix d: 


Table 16: Independent proximate deixis pronouns in JSNENA. 


Set 1 Set 2 Set3 


Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 


SG.M ‘ay, day, 'éa déa xa déxa 
G dē 

SG.F ay, day, 'éa déa ‘xa déxa 
e de 

PL ayn dayr, anyəxáë ^ danyexüe 


anyé  denyé 


The singular forms in set 1 originate historically from two deictic elements *ha 
+ *L It is possible that this goes back originally to *hà + *ót. The element *di is an 
inherited Aramaic sg.f deictic element that is preserved in archaising NENA dia- 
lects such as Ch. Qaraqosh ‘Ada ‘this (sg.m)’, aót ‘this (sg.f)’. These correspond to 
earlier Aramaic demonstrative forms hada (sg.m < hà-dnà) and hadi (sg.f). The sg.f 
form would have become common gender; cf. Ch. Alqosh àót (cs), Ch. Ankawa adi 
(cs). In Ch. Alqosh, indeed, adi alternates with the form ‘ay, in which the /ó/ has 
been contracted. 

The diphthong /ay/ of the singular JSNENA forms is contracted to /e/ by some 
speakers. The first syllable of the plural form ‘aynt is likely to have developed by 
analogy with the singular forms. The -ni reflects the original form of the demonstra- 
tive *‘ant, which is still used as a plural proximate deixis pronoun in the Christian 
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dialects of Sanandaj and Sulemaniyya, and in other NENA dialects, especially in the 
western sector of NENA, e.g. J. Zakho, Ch. Batnaya, Ch. Karamlesh, Ch. Alqosh, Ch. 
Telkepe, Ch. Tisqopa, Ch. Ankawa, Ch. Bohtan. The alternative plural form ‘anyé has 
a nominal plural ending -é. This is likely to have developed from the addition of -é to 
the form *'ani. J. Sulemaniyya has the form anye. The original *a in the form 2nye 
has undergone centralisation. 

The augment suffix in set 2 -a is a deictic particle with the original form *-hà. 
The form ëa, therefore, has developed from *hā-ī-hā. Some NENA dialects have 
proximate demonstratives that are formed from the combination *t **hà without 
the initial *hā, resulting in forms such as tya < (J. Barzan, J. Challa), 'iyya (J. Arbel, 
J. Koy Sanjak, J. Nerwa, Ch. Sanandaj), ya (J. Rustaqa, J. Ruwanduz, J. Urmi). 

The augment -xa is the cardinal numeral ‘one’. So, exa would mean ‘this one’. 
The plural form anyéxdé would be ‘these ones’ with the nominal plural ending. 

As seen in Table 17, in Gorani of the Sanandaj region proximate demonstrative 
pronouns are inflected for gender and case and occur in three sets. As far as we can 
establish, these are used only as deictic pronouns: 


Table 17: Independent proximate deixis pronouns in Gorani. 


Set 1 Set 2 Set3 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
SG.M ina Inay Tdana  idànay — aina ainay 
SG.F Ine ine Tdané — idàne aine aine 
PL ine inü,inisià  Tdàne | idànà a ine ainà 


In addition to these proximate deictic independent pronouns, Gorani also has a set 
of proximate anaphoric pronouns, see Table 18. 


Table 18: Proximate anaphoric 
pronouns in Gorani. 


Proximate Anaphoric 


Direct Oblique 


SG.M id Idi 
SG.F ida ide 
PL ide idis 


This anaphoric set is used to refer to a referent in the preceding discourse that is 
subjectively near due to its being a salient referent in the discourse (86.4.2). 
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Set 1 and set 2 of the Gorani deictic forms match closely the morphological 
patterns of the JSNENA sets 2 (ëa) and 3 (éxa). Set 1 in Gorani and and set 2 in 
JSNENA have an augment suffix with the form a. The classifier element dana in 
Gorani set 2 matches the cardinal numeral xa in JSNENA set 3. Indeed in JSNENA 
this Iranian classifier element is often combined with the numeral ‘one’ in the 
phrase xa dana ‘one single’ (Khan 2009, 232). According to some informants, more- 
over, in Gorani the classifier can be replaced by cardinal yo ‘one’, e.g. t yo ‘this one 
(m); t yoa this one (f)’. The structural correspondences of the cs. (J[SNENA) and sg.m 
(Gorani) singular forms can be summarised as follows, see Table 19 (a hyphen sep- 
arates the stem of the demonstrative from the augment): 


Table 19: The structural correspondence 
of proximate anaphoric pronouns in 
JSNENA and Gorani. 


JSNENA Gorani 

'ay/e (cs.) Id (sg.m) 

'&-a (cs.) in-à (sg.m) 

'e-xa (cs.) r-dàna/I-yo (sg.m) 


The form ina in Gorani set 1 contains the vocalic elements /i/ and /a/, i.e. the vocalic 
melody i-a, which corresponds phonetically to the near form 'iyya that is found 
in Ch. Sanandaj and several Jewish trans-Zab dialects in Iraq (e.g. J. Arbel, J. Koy 
Sanjak). The attributive adnominal form of the Gorani demonstrative is the dis- 
continuous form i NP a (83.4). As remarked above, the components of the NENA 
form iyya are in origin inherited Aramaic demonstrative elements. They have con- 
verged, however, in their phonetic form and ordering with the Gorani forms. 

The case inflection of the JSNENA forms matches the Gorani distinction be- 
tween direct and oblique forms. 

The Gorani demonstratives distinguish between masculine and feminine gen- 
der, whereas this gender distinction is absent in JSNENA. 

As represented in Table 20, in the Kurdish of Sanandaj, independent proximate 
pronouns occur in five sets. Sets 2-5 have augments to the basic form of set 1. The 
element -ak in set 3 (am-ak-a) is a shortened form of the cardinal numeral yak ‘one’. 
Sets 1-3 can be used as deictic or anaphoric pronouns, though the basic form in set 1 is 
generally used as an anaphoric pronoun. The pattern of these three sets corresponds 
closely to the JSNENA sets 1—3 of proximate pronouns, in that in both languages set 
2 has the augment suffix -a and set 3 has an augment of the cardinal numeral ‘one’. 

Sets 4 and 5 with the added attention drawing elements à and hà respectively 
are used only as deictic pronouns: 
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Table 20: Independent proximate deictic pronoun in Kurdish. 


Set1 Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 Set5 


SG am ama amaka ü ama ama hà 
PL amàn | amüàna = amakan | Gamüna amāna hā 


There is no inflection for case or gender in the Kurdish demonstratives. The lack of 
gender distinction in JSNENA is likely to be due to convergence with the Kurdish 
demonstrative system. It is significant, however, that JSNENA has not lost the inflec- 
tion for case, which it shares with Gorani. The structural parallels between the 
JSNENA and Kurdish sets of pronouns are summarised in Table 21: 


Table 21: Independent proximate 
deixis pronoun in JSNENA and 
Kurdish compared. 


JSNENA Kurdish 
'ay/e am 
ea am-a 


'e-xa am-aka 


3.3.2 Independent remote pronouns 


JSNENA has three sets of remote pronouns (see Table 22), which correspond to the 
sets of near pronouns. Although three sets can be used with a deictic function, point- 
ing to a visible referent far from the interlocutors, or with an anaphoric function 
(86.4.1 & 86.4.2). Set 1 is the basic form and sets 2 and 3 have the augments -a and -xa 
(derived from the cardinal numeral ‘one’) respectively. 

These three sets of pronouns inflect for case and include both direct and oblique 
forms. 


Table 22: Independent remote pronouns in JSNENA. 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 


sG o do óa dóa Óóxa dóxa 
PL Oni dóni ‘onyé  donyé 'onyexáe — donyexáe 
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Set 1 are the basic forms of the pronoun, which were presented in §3.2 as the basic 
third person independent pronouns (corresponding to English ‘he/him’, ‘she/her’, 
‘they/them’). The morphologically augmented sets 2 and 3, however, can also be 
used anaphorically and in such cases correspond to English third person pronouns. 

The form o is derived historically from the elements *ha-hi. The reflex of this his- 
torical form in some NENA dialects is àhu (e.g. Ch. Qaraqosh, Ch. Baz Maha Xtaya, Ch. 
Diz, Ch. Hertevin, J. Amedia). In some dialects this contracts to àwu (e.g. Ch. Arbu§, Ch. 
Sarspido, Ch. Telkepe, Ch. Txuma Gudak0a, Ch. Txuma Mazra, Ch. Walto). A common 
further contraction is to àw or aw, which is found in numerous dialects. The form 
0, Which is common to the Jewish NENA dialects, is a further contraction of aw/aw. 

In dialects that have the reflexes ahu, àwu, Gw/avw, these forms serve as ana- 
phoric pronouns but not remote deictic pronouns. These dialects typically have, 
therefore, at least two deictic groups of demonstratives (proximate and remote) 
in addition to a group of anaphoric pronouns, all three sets being morphologically 
distinct. In the Jewish trans-Zab dialects and also the Christian dialects on the 
south-eastern periphery of NENA, such as Ch. Sanandaj and Ch. Sulemaniyya, all 
the remote pronouns can be used with an anaphoric or a deictic function. 

The plural form in set 2 onyé has been formed from the form oni by the addition 
of the nominal plural -e. It is possible that this was facilitated by the interpretation 
of the -a element in the singular form ‘oa as the singular nominal inflection -a, e.g. 
goz-a (s) ‘walnut’, goz-e (pl) ‘walnuts’. 

The demonstrative systems of Gorani and Kurdish include a remote group. 

As shown in Table 23, in Gorani the remote pronoun set parallels the proxi- 
mate deixis set in that it includes three sets, set 2 being augmented by the suffixed 
element dana and set 3 by the prefixed element a. The pronouns are inflected for 
case and gender: 


Table 23: Independent remote deixis pronouns in Gorani. 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
SG.M ana anay adàna  àdànay  aüna  aünay 
Sc.F në ané adàne adané aüne aané 


PL üne ünà,ünisa adané ādānā a üne a ünà 


According to some informants, the classifier element can be replaced by the cardi- 
nal numeral yo ‘one’, e.g. à yo ‘that one (sg.m)’; à yoa ‘that one’ (sg.f). These forms 
are now seemingly being replaced by the heavier form dana. 

In addition, as seen in Table 24, Gorani has a set of anaphoric pronouns which 
are differentiated from the third person independent pronouns presented in (83.2): 
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Table 24: Additional deictic pronouns 


in Gorani. 
Direct Oblique 
SG.M aw awr 
SG.F awa awe 
PL (awe), awesa awisa 


This set, with the basic form aw without a vocalic ending, could be seen as the 
equivalent to JSNENA `o, which is morphologically basic and generally functions 
as an anaphoric pronoun. Gorani sets 1 and 2, would correspond structurally to 
JSNENA ^a (set 2) and oxa (set 3) respectively. The structural parallels between the 
JSNENA sg.c and Gorani sg.m forms are shown in Table 25 (a hyphen separates the 
stem of the demonstrative from the augment): 


Table 25: The structural correspondence 
of remote anaphoric pronouns in JSNENA 


and Gorani. 

JSNENA Gorani 
0 aw 

0o-a ün-a 


'o-xa à-dàna 


The case inflection of the JSNENA remote pronouns match the case inflection of 
this group in Gorani. Although there are structural parallels with the various sets 
of pronouns between JSNENA and Gorani, there is no clear phonetic resemblance. 

In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, there are five sets of remote independent pronouns 
(cf. Table 26), as in the near pronoun group. Sets 2-5 have augments to the basic 
form of set 1. The element -ak in set 3 (awaka « aw-ak-a) is a shortened form of the 
cardinal numeral yak ‘one’. Sets 1-3 can be used as deictic or anaphoric pronouns, 
though the basic form in set 1 is normally used with anaphoric rather than deictic 
function. The pattern of these three sets corresponds closely to the JSNENA sets 1-3 
of remote pronouns, in that in both languages set 2 has the augment suffix -a and 
set 3 has an augment of the cardinal numeral ‘one’. Sets 4-6 with the added atten- 
tion drawing elements à and hà respectively are used only as deictic pronouns: 

The pronouns are not inflected for case or gender: 

The lack of gender distinction in JSNENA remote deixis pronouns matches the 
lack of gender distinction in Kurdish. The first three sets of Kurdish pronouns are 
structurally parallel to the JSNENA forms, as shown in Table 27. 
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Table 26: Independent remote deixis pronouns in Kurdish. 


Set1  Set2 Set 3 Set 4 Set5 Set 6 


SG aw awa awaka ü awa awa hà à awa hà 
PL awdn awdna  awakan  Gawüna  awünahà à awana hà 


Table 27: The structural correspondence 
of remote anaphoric pronouns in JSNENA 


and Kurdish. 

JSNENA Kurdish 
0 aw 

o-a aw-a 


'0-xa aw-aka 


3.4 Attributive demonstrative pronouns 


In JSNENA the short form of the proximate pronoun ay (contracted optionally to e) 
is used when the pronoun is attributive, i.e. combined with a nominal, and this is 
generalised also to plural nouns. As demonstrated in Table 28, it occurs in a direct 
form and an oblique form with prefixed d-: 


Table 28: Attributive proximate 
demonstrative pronouns in JSNENA. 


Direct Oblique 
SG.M ‘ay, e day, dé 
SG.F ‘ay, e day, dé 
PL ‘ay, e day, dé 
Examples: 


(141) JSNENA 


‘ay gora ‘this man’ 

‘ay baxta ‘this woman’ 
‘ay nase ‘these people’ 
‘ay anse ‘these women’ 


béla day gora ‘the house of this man’ 
bela day baxta ‘the house of this woman 
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When the remote pronoun is used attributively, it has the short form `o with both 
singular and plural nouns. It occurs in a direct form and an oblique form with pre- 
fixed d-, see Table 29: 


Table 29: Attributive remote 
demonstrative pronouns in JSNENA. 


Direct Oblique 
SG.M 0 do 
SG.F 0 do 
PL 0 do 
Examples: 


(142) JSNENA 


0 gora ‘that man’ 

0 baxta ‘that woman’ 
0 nase ‘those people’ 
'0 onse *those women' 


bēla do gora ‘the house of that man’ 
bela do baxta ‘the house of that woman’ 


These JSNENA near and remote pronouns can be used as deictics, pointing to a ref- 
erent in the speech situation, or as anaphoric pronouns, signalling that the referent 
is identifiable in the context (§6.4.1 & §6.4.2). 

In Gorani attributive demonstrative pronouns are discontinuous, as repre- 
sented in Table 30 and Table 31. They consist of the vowels of the independent set 
1 forms on both sides of the noun. The initial vowel of the independent form is 
placed before the noun and the final vowel, which expresses number, gender and 
case inflection, is placed after the noun. Only the plural form exhibits inflection for 
case. The augments of the longer form are not used: 


Gorani 


Table 30: Attributive proximate demonstrative 
pronouns in Gorani. 


SG.M I. 
SG.F I3 
PL I... € (direct), 7... a (oblique) 


M Q 
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Table 31: Attributive remote demonstrative 
pronouns in Gorani. 


SG.M a...a/aw..... (a) 

SG.F a...@/qw...... (ë) 

PL à... ē (direct), a... a (oblique)/ 
aw... . (ē) (direct), aw..... (a) 

Examples: 


(143) Gorani-Proximate Deixis 


SG.M t har(a)-á ‘this donkey’ 
SG.F imahar-é ‘this she-ass’ 
PL. DIR Thar-é ‘these donkeys’ 


PL.OBL hand=wthar-d ‘the owner of these donkeys’ 


(144) Gorani-Remote Deixis 


SG.M à har-á *that donkey 
SG.F à mahar-é ‘that she-ass' 
PL. DIR ühar-é ‘those donkeys’ 


PL. OBL hand=wdhar-a ‘the owner of those donkeys’ 


When separated from the noun, the postposed demonstrative particle changes to 
the generalised form -d: 


(145) Gorani 


à kanace=m-a ‘that daughter of mine’ 
DEM daughter-MY-DEM 
à kateb-e-m-á ‘those books of mine’ 


DEM book-PL.DIR-my-DEM 


In the Takht variety of Gorani, the demonstrative particle is deleted after a noun in 
the oblique case: 


(146) Gorani 
T har-ī ‘this donkey’ 
DEM donkey-OBL 


The Gorani attributive demonstrative pronouns can be used with both a deictic 
function and an anaphoric function. 
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In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, the attributive demonstratives are also discontinu- 
ous, see Table 32 and Table 33. These are based either on the simplex set 1 forms, as is 
the case in Gorani, or on the more complex forms with postposed elements contain- 
ing an augment. The full number of complex augments that appear in the independ- 
ent pronouns, however, are not used in the attributive forms: 


Table 32: Attributive proximate 
demonstrative pronouns in Kurdish. 


Simplex Complex 


SG am...a am... ak-a 
PL — am...gal-a 


Table 33: Attributive remote 
demonstrative pronouns in Kurdish. 


Simplex Complex 


SG aw... a aw... ak-a 
PL aw... gal-a 


The remote attributive forms in Kurdish can also function as anaphoric pronouns. 

The JSNENA paradigms of attributive demonstrative pronouns have been 
matched with the initial element of the Iranian attributive pronouns. This has 
resulted in the simplex singular form (ay, 0) being generalised to the plural, since 
the number inflection in the Iranian pronouns is expressed by the postposed ele- 
ments and, moreover, augments in Kurdish occur in the postposed elements. Evi- 
dently, matching with a single discrete morpheme was easier than matching with 
a complex discontinuous morpheme. This resulted in a partial convergence. 


3.5 Pronominal suffixes on nouns and prepositions 


NENA dialects have a paradigm of suffixes that are attached to nouns and preposi- 
tions, represented in Table 34. When attached to nouns, they function as possessive 
suffixes. When attached to prepositions, they express the pronominal complement 
of the preposition. The forms of these suffixes in JSNENA are as follows. In terms of 
stress placement they are treated as an integral part of the noun or preposition and 
stressed in accordance with the rule of word-final stress: 
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Table 34: JSNENA pronominal 
suffixes on nouns and prepositions. 


3sG.M -ëf 
3sG.F -af 
3PL -ü, -un 
2SG.M -0X 
2SG.F -AX 
2PL -axun 
1SG E 


1PL -an, -ani 


These suffixes replace the final vowel of nouns and prepositions, as illustrated by 
the following, which presents the suffixed forms of the noun bela ‘house’ and the 
preposition baqa ‘to, for’: 


(147) JSNENA 


3sc.M beléf ‘his house’ bagéf ^ ‘tohim’ 
3se.  beláf ‘her house’ baqaf ‘to her’ 
3PL belü ‘their house’ baqu ‘to them’ 


2sc.M belóx ‘your (sg.m) house’ bàqóx ‘to you (sg.m)’ 
2sG.F beláx ‘your (sg.f) house’ baqax ‘to you (sg.f)’ 
2PL belaxün ‘your (pl) house’ baqaxun ‘to you (ply 
1sc belli ‘my house’ baqt ‘to me’ 

1PL belán *our house baqan ‘to us’ 


For the sake of convenience these suffixes will be henceforth referred to as adnom- 
inal pronominal suffixes. Many prepositions, indeed, are in origin nouns. 

As shown in Table 35, NENA dialects also have a paradigm of suffixes known 
as L-suffixes, which are historically prepositional phrases composed of the dative 
preposition l- and a prepositional suffix. These phrases have, however, now lost 
their compositionality. They are no longer interpreted as combinations of a prepo- 
sition and the pronominal suffix paradigm, as in bdq-ef ‘to-him’ illustrated above. 
This is reflected by the fact that in many NENA dialects, including JSNENA, the third 
person singular forms of L-suffixes are more archaic than those of the adnominal 
paradigm of suffixes. The L-suffixes of JSNENA are as follows: 
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Table 35: L-suffixes in JSNENA. 


3SG.M -lē 
3SG.F -la 

3PL -lü, -lun 
2SG.M -lox 
2SG.F -lax 
2PL -laxun 
1sG -li 

1PL -lan 


The L-suffixes are added to verbal and existential forms to express a range of gram- 
matical relations that include direct object (§4.10), recipient (§4.13), possessor (§4.9) 
and agent (§4.3). Unlike the adnominal suffixes, the L-suffixes are not stressed 
(§2.4.3). 

In the Iranian languages of the region of Sanandaj, a single paradigm of pro- 
nominal elements covers the functional range of the JSNENA adnominal suffixes 
and the L-suffixes. These Iranian pronominal forms have the prosodic status of 
clitics and are not stressed. Historically, they are derived from the paradigms of 
oblique clitic pronouns in Old Iranian, which expressed the accusative, genitive, 
dative and agentive (Korn 2009). The paradigms of these clitics in the Kurdish and 
Gorani of Sanandaj are shown in Table 36: 


Table 36: Pronominal person 
clitics in Kurdish and Gorani. 


Kurdish Gorani 


3sG =f =f 
3PL =yan -$ü 
2sG =0, =t -t,-d 
2PL -tün -tü 
1sG =m =m 


1PL =man -mà 


The Kurdish 2sg clitic has two alternative forms =o and =t, of which =o (=u in Sule- 
maniyya Kurdish) is the commoner. The form in =t, the most widespread in Central 
Kurdish, is derived from the Old Iranian genitive/dative -tai, while -o appears to be 
derived from an old Iranian accusative pronoun with the form *-Owà (Korn 2009, 163). 

In the literature on the development of Iranian person clitics, it has been sug- 
gested that the use of oblique clitics as indexing objects and agents is an extension 
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from the original general dative function of clitics, referred to as ‘indirect partici- 
pant’ in Haig (2008, 112). 

The NENA L-suffixes are replications of the Iranian oblique pronominal clitics. 
The fact that the L-suffixes were formed from the dative preposition l- indicates 
that NENA interpreted the basic function of the Iranian oblique clitics as dative. 

The NENA L-suffixes have a clitic-like prosodic status, in that they are not stressed. 
They are, however, more prosodically bound to their verbal host than Iranian pro- 
nominal clitics, since, unlike the Iranian clitics, the NENA L-suffixes cannot be moved 
onto other clausal constituents. Moreover, in NENA dialects that have basic penulti- 
mate stress, i.e. Christian dialects and Jewish lisana deni dialects, the attachment of 
L-suffixes affects the stress position, although they remain unstressed, e.g. 


(148) Ch. Barwar 
gárəš 'hepulls garós-le ‘he pulls him’ 


This reflects a greater degree of integration into the word than would be expected 
of a clitic, which does not in principle affect the stress position in the host word. 
Since the basic position of stress in trans-Zab dialects such as JSNENA is word-final, 
this change of stress position does not occur: 


(149) JSNENA 
gará$ ‘he pull? garós-le ‘he pulls him’ 


Further details about the function and distribution of the NENA L-suffixes and 
Iranian pronominal clitics will be given in ensuing sections. On a more general level, 
however, the important observation is that NENA does not replicate the Iranian 
clitics in the full range of their functions. NENA retains the inherited adnominal 
possessive suffixes on nouns and prepositions. It replicates the Iranian clitics only 
in their function of verbal arguments. This reflects greater convergence of NENA 
with Iranian in verbal morphosyntax than in nominal morphosyntax. 

The replication by NENA of the Iranian person clitics is linked to the convergence 
of the core inflectional patterns of the stems of NENA verbs with those of Iranian 
verbs (for more details see §4.3, §4.9, §4.11). This convergence through contact was 
no doubt facilitated by the greater number of inflectional variables across the stems 
of verbs than is the case in nouns. It was also motivated by the greater differences 
in core inflectional patterns in verbal stems (e.g. expression of Tense-Aspect-Mood) 
between earlier Aramaic and Iranian than was the case between the inflection pat- 
terns of nouns. Convergence brought closer the core inflectional patterns of the 
stems of verbs in Aramaic and Iranian and this brought with it by association a 
convergence in person markers on the periphery of verbal constructions. The key 
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convergence was the use of participles for present and past stems in NENA that 
matched the present and past stems in Iranian. The past stem in Iranian was derived 
from the passive participle and the agent was an oblique pronoun or clitic in an 
ergative construction. This was matched by the passive particle and oblique L-suffix 
in NENA. The extension of the oblique L-suffix to the marking of objects of present 
stem verbs in NENA was a further convergence with Iranian that came by associa- 
tion with the convergence of the NENA present stem with the Iranian verbal system. 

Nouns in Aramaic and Iranian have less inflectional variation than verbs and, 
probably due to this feature, they less readily underwent change and convergence, 
including in their systems of pronominal suffixes. 

One possible case of convergence of NENA adnominal suffixes with Iranian 
clitics is the paradigm of reflexive pronouns. In JSNENA the paradigm is as follows: 


(150) JSNENA 


3sc.M nósef ‘himself’ 
38G.F nosaf ‘herself’ 
3PL nósü ‘themselves’ 


2sG.M nóšox ‘yourself (sg.m)’ 
28G.F  nóSax ‘yourself (sg.f)’ 

2PL nósSaxun ‘yourselves (pl) 

1sG . nost ‘myself’ 

1PL nosan ‘ourselves’ 


In this paradigm the suffixes are not stressed, unlike in other contexts. The items in 
the paradigm correspond prosodically, therefore, to the corresponding paradigm in 
the Iranian languages, which have unstressed clitics: 


(151) Gorani Kurdish 
3sG  wé$ xózy ‘himself, herself’ 
3PL wé=sa  xózyàn ‘themselves’ 
2sG weé=t  x6=t ‘yourself (sg.m)’ 
2PL wétā  xó-tün ‘yourselves (pl) 
1sG wé xózm ‘myself’ 


m 
1PL  wé-mà xó-mün ‘ourselves’ 


Speakers of JSNENA evidently do not parse the reflexive phrases compositionally as 
consisting of a nominal stem nos- and a possessive suffix. Rather they have lost their 
compositionality and are perceived as unsegmentable items. This would have been 
facilitated by the fact that the stem noš- is not used in a nominal phrase without a 
suffix, i.e. there is no form *nosa in the synchronic state of the dialect. Likewise the 
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Iranian reflexive stems are not separable from the pronominal clitics. The JSNENA 
reflexive forms for each person have been matched with the corresponding lexical 
item in the Iranian languages and have undergone convergence with the Iranian 
forms by a replication of prosody. 


3.6 Independent oblique pronouns 


As indicated in §3.2, JSNENA has oblique inflections of third person independent 
anaphoric and deictic pronouns. These oblique independent pronouns serve the 
syntactic functions described below. The same functions are expressed by phrases 
consisting of the oblique particle did- + adnominal suffix in the first and second 
persons. 

In Gorani of the Sanandaj region third person independent pronouns inflect 
for case and gender. The oblique third person pronouns appear in the functions 
listed below. Independent first and second person pronouns, which do not inflect 
for case, are used in the same position in these constructions. 

In the Kurdish of Sanandaj none of the independent pronouns inflect for case. 


(i) Possessor complement of a noun: 


(152) JSNENA 

a. bela do 
house OBL.3SG 
‘his house’ 

b. béla didi 
house  OBL.1sG 
‘my house’ 

c. bela  didox 
house OBL.2SG.M 
‘your (sg.m) house’ 


(153) Gorani 
a. sawata-y ade 
basket=EZ 3sG.f.obl 
‘her basket’ 
b. abd-ü man 
servant-EZ  1sG 
*my servant 


3.6 Independent oblique pronouns 


Cl dagà-w ema-ne 
from.DEM.PROX  village.OBL.SG-EZ  1PL- COP.3PL 
‘They are from this villages of ours.’ 


(154) Kurdish 


a. 


dàyk aw 

mother 3sG 

‘his mother’ 

la mulk man 
from property 1sc 
‘from my property’ 


zan-aka=y to 
woman-DEF=EZ 2SG 
‘your wife’ 


(ii) Complement of a preposition: 


(155) JSNENA 


a. 


baqa do 

to OBL.3SG 
‘to him’ 

baqa didi 

to OBL.1SG 
to me’ 

bāqa didox 

to OBL.2SG.M 
‘to you (sg.m) 


(156) Gorani 


a. 


p-adi 
to-3SG.OBL.M 
‘to him.’ 
pay man 
for isc 
‘for me’ 
ba to 

to 2SG 
‘to you.’ 
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(157) Kurdish 


a. 


ba | awün-i(6 éz-am' 

to — 3PL=ADD_IND.Say.PRS-1SG 

‘I say to them too’ 

kanisk-aka-y bo man mara kord! 
girl-DEF-3sG for 1sG marriage do.PST 

‘He married his daughter to me.’ 

man ¢at-eg=am la to garak=a' 

1sc thing-INDF=1sG from 2sG necessary-coP3sG 
'D want something from you.’ 


(iii) Direct object of a present stem verbal form 


(158) JSNENA 


a. 


do garas 
OBL.3sG  pull.3sG.M 
‘he pulls him’ 

didi garas 
OBL.1sG  pull.3sc.M 
‘he pulls me’ 

didox garas 
OBL.2SG.M pull.3sG.M 
‘he pulls you (sg.m)’ 


(159) Gorani 


a. 


mon  àdisà bar-ü 

isc  3PL.OBL take.PRs-1sG 
‘I (will) take them.’ 

mən win-t 

1SG  see.PRS-2SG 

“You see me.’ 


(160) Kurdish 


a. 


ema  awün nà-nàás-in 

1PL 3PL NEG-know.PRS-1PL 
*We don't know them' 

ewa man nd-wa-n 

2PL . 1sG NEG-take.PRS-2PL 
"You (pl) will not take me’ 
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c. ema to a-wen-in 
1PL  2sG IND-see.PRS-1PL 
‘We see you (sg) 


(iv) Agent of a past transitive construction 


In Gorani the oblique independent third person pronoun is used to express the 
agent of past transitive verbs: 


(161) Gorani 


üdi-c wata-bé 
3SG.OBL.M-ADD Say.PST.PTCP.M-COP.PST 
‘He had said.’ 


When the agent is a first or second person, this is expressed by an obligatory clitic 
and an independent pronoun is optional: 


(162) Gorani 
a. man na-zand=m 
1sG — neg-know.PST-1sg 
‘I did not know: 
b. Sema bard-tà 
2PL  take.PST-2PL 
‘You took’ 


In JSNENA oblique third person pronouns or phrases with the oblique particle did- 
are not used to express the agent. The agent is expressed by an oblique L-suffix and 
an independent pronoun is in the direct form: 


(163) JSNENA 
a. 0 gras-lé 
3sG.M pull.PST-3SG.M.OBL 
‘He pulled’ 
b. at gras-lox 
2SG.M pull.PST-2SG.M.OBL 
"You (sg.m) pulled’ 


In Kurdish the agent of past verbs is expressed by an oblique clitic. Independent 
pronouns are not inflected for case, so any independent pronoun occurring in the 
clause does not distinguish case: 
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(164) Kurdish 

a. aw haward=t 
3sG  bring.PsT-3sG 
‘He brought (it)’ 

b. ema kaya-màn a-kard 
1PL  play-1PL  IPFV-do.PST 
‘We were playing’ 

c. to  na-w-wat 
2SG NEG=2SG-Say.PST 
‘Didn’t you say? 


In JSNENA the distribution of the oblique third person pronoun corresponds to 
that of the Gorani oblique third person pronoun in the functions of (i) posses- 
sor complement of a noun, (ii) complement of a preposition and (iii) direct object 
of a present stem verb. Functions (i) and (ii) of the NENA oblique third person 
pronoun are found across all the NENA dialects that have such oblique pronouns. 
The function of direct object (iii), however, has not been documented elsewhere in 
NENA outside of JSNENA. This represents, therefore, a greater convergence of the 
oblique pronoun with the morphosyntax of Iranian than has taken place in other 
NENA dialects. This convergence has taken place specifically with Gorani rather 
than Kurdish, since oblique independent pronouns do not occur in Sanandaj 
Kurdish. Most other NENA dialects with oblique pronouns can mark the pronoun 
as a direct object by a preceding preposition. This strategy, indeed, is available also 
in JSNENA, as an alternative to the use of the bare oblique pronoun: 


(165) JSNENA 


hal-do garas ~ do garas 
to-OBL.3SG.M pull3sG.M OBL.3SG.M pull.3sG.M 
‘he pulls him’ 


The construction with the bare oblique pronoun has developed by eliding the prep- 
osition in the prepositional phrase hal-do. This has resulted in a closer replication 
of the Gorani construction with a bare oblique pronoun. 

The inherited phrases containing the oblique particle did- are used in JSNENA 
to express the oblique first and second person, although there are no oblique equiv- 
alent first and second person forms in Gorani. The functions of the did- phrases 
include also the innovative function of direct object. This would have developed by 
analogy with the distribution of the oblique third person pronoun, which does have 
a direct match in Gorani. 
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The use of the independent oblique third person pronoun to express the agent 
of past verbs is not replicated in JSNENA. The reason is likely to be that agents of 
past verbs in JSNENA are obligatorily indexed by oblique L-suffixes on the verb. 
These L-suffixes are bonded to the verb and cannot be omitted or moved. When 
third person independent pronouns are used, these are in the direct case and they 
are cross-referenced by the oblique L-suffix, e.g. 


(166) JSNENA 
0 gras-lé 
3sG.M pull.PST-OBL.3SG.M 


‘He pulled’ 


This is, indeed, the pattern of constructions with independent pronouns that are 
not inflected for case in the Iranian languages, i.e. the first and second person 
pronouns in Gorani and all the pronouns in Kurdish. In Iranian the indexing of 
the agent by the oblique clitic in such cases is obligatory due to the lack of case 
inflection of the independent pronoun. In JSNENA there is a reverse causality, viz. 
the independent pronoun is in the direct case since the L-suffixes are obligatory. 


3.7 Summary 


Table 37: Pattern replication of morphological features of pronouns in JSNENA. 


feature attested in JSNENA Main Contact language section 
case inflection of third person pronouns Gorani 83.2 
case inflection of deixis pronouns Gorani 83.3 


Table 38: Pattern matching of morphological features of pronouns in NENA with contact languages. 


feature attested in JSNENA Main Contact language section 
3sc and 3PL pronouns share the same initial syllable G./K. 83.2 
The phonetic form of proximate deixis pronouns Gorani 83.3.1 
The phonetic form of remote deixis pronouns G./K. 83.32 
augment -a in deixis pronouns G./K. 83.3 


Distribution of the oblique third person pronouns Gorani 83.6 
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Table 39: Morphological features of pronouns in JSNENA lost due to contact. 


feature attested in JSNENA contact language 


loss of gender distinction of 3 person singular pronoun Kurdish 
loss of gender distinction in deixis pronouns Kurdish 


section 


83.2 
83.3 


4 The morphology of nouns and particles 


4.1 Introductory overview 


Nouns in JSNENA have either masculine or feminine gender. The same applies to 
Gorani. Gender distinctions, however, have been lost in the Kurdish of the region. In 
nouns of Aramaic etymology JSNENA retains to a large degree the gender inherited 
from earlier Aramaic and there does not appear to have been convergence with 
the gender of corresponding Gorani nouns. Gorani loanwords in JSNENA retain 
the gender they have in the Gorani source language. Loanwords in JSNENA from 
Kurdish and Persian, which do not have gender in the source language, are assigned 
gender according to semantic principles. 

Some derivational affixes in JSNENA resemble Gorani and this may have rein- 
forced of the choice in JSNENA of one particular derivational strategy in JSNENA 
rather than possible alternatives due to matching of one particular affix with an 
Iranian affix. 

JSNENA nouns exhibit a variety of plural endings. The most frequent ending is 
-€. This is inherited from earlier Aramaic but its frequent use may have been rein- 
forced by the fact that it resembles phonetically the regular Gorani plural ending 
-&. The use of -é on loanwords in JSNENA from Gorani is, likewise, reinforced by the 
Gorani plural ending. 

JSNENA has borrowed the Gorani definite article suffix -ake. In Gorani this suffix 
has various inflections. The form -ake is the most frequent form and it is this form 
that JSNENA has borrrowed. In Gorani and Kurdish the plural inflection is placed 
after the article. In JSNENA, on the other hand, the plural suffix is placed directly 
on the noun stem and the definite article suffix is attached at the end of the word. 
This reflects a lesser degree of morphological integration of the loaned article in the 
composition of the word than in Iranian. 

The normal strategy for marking indefiniteness in JSNENA is by the inherited 
cardinal numeral ‘one’, viz. xa. JSNENA has, however, borrowed the Kurdish indefi- 
nite suffix -ek in exclamatory expressions with subjective evaluative force. 

Truncation of words in adverbial phrases in JSNENA replicates truncation in 
corresponding Kurdish and Gorani adverbial phrases. 

The genitive particle d- occurs in the main body of NENA, but is rarely used in 
genitive constructions in JSNENA and closely related trans-Zab Jewish NENA dia- 
lects. This matches Sanandaj Kurdish rather than Gorani, which uses ezafe in geni- 
tive constructions. There is sporadic use in JSNENA of Persian ezafe -e. 

Persian ezafe occurs on a few prepositions in JSNENA. 


[o] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [GXEMAS This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111209180-004 
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In JSNENA there is a regular inflection of adjectives with distinct masculine 
and feminine endings in the singular and the invariable ending -é in the plural. This 
matches the regular inflection of adjectives in Gorani, which have a phonetically 
identical plural ending -é. The use of the invariable form xet ‘other’ without gender 
or number distinction matches Kurdish rather than Gorani. 

The loss of gender distinctions in cardinal numerals in JSNENA matches Iranian, 
especially Kurdish (Gorani has gender distinctions in the numerals 1 and 2). The 
pattern of numerals with pronominal suffixes (‘one of us’, ‘two of us’, etc.) matches 
Kurdish more closely than Gorani in some cases but Gorani in others. The con- 
structions of ordinals in JSNENA borrow various morphological elements from the 
ordinal constructions of Iranian languages and also their syntactic patterns. 

Names of days of the week in JSNENA exhibit the truncation of the final inflec- 
tional vowel -a. This is the case also in other Jewish dialects throughout the NENA 
area. It is a feature of Kurmanji rather than the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj 
region. This, therefore, appears to reflect the origin of JSNENA in Kurmanji-speak- 
ing areas of Iraq. 

JSNENA has borrowed a number of prepositions from Iranian languages. In 
some cases these loans match the function and phonetic form of inherited NENA 
forms, which they have replaced. In some cases hybrid prepositions have devel- 
oped, whereby Iranian elements are combined with inherited NENA prepositions. 
The purpose of this is to restrict the semantic range of the inherited preposition. 


4.2 Gender 


In JSNENA most nouns of Aramaic stock and loanwords that have been adapted to 
Aramaic morphology have in the singular one of the following endings: (i) -a, which 
is the reflex of the masculine singular determined state inflection of earlier Aramaic, 
(ii) -ta or its variants -da and -la, which are the reflexes of the feminine singular deter- 
mined state inflection of earlier Aramaic, e.g. 


(167) JSNENA 
lés-a(m) ‘dough’ 
gup-ta (f) ‘cheese’ 
qar-da (f) ‘cold’ 
ksī-la (f) ‘hať 


Nouns inflect for number with various plural endings, which are discussed below 
(84.4). 
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In Gorani of the Sanandaj region nouns inflect for gender, number and case 
(direct vs oblique). In Gorani (Hawrami) Luhon nouns are classified into three 
declension classes (MacKenzie 1966, 14). This differs from Kurdish, in which nouns 
are invariable. Table (40) represent the inflection of two nouns from two different 
declension classes in Gorani Takht. Singular nouns in the direct case are generally 
unmarked, but display gender distinction in the oblique case: - (m), -e (f). Plural 
nouns are marked in the direct case by -e, and the oblique case by -à, e.g. 


Table 40: Nominal gender marking in Gorani. 


Masculine Feminine 


Singular Direct dsp ‘horse’ bdza ‘goat’ 


Singular Oblique — asp-/ baz-é 
Plural Direct dsp-é báz-e 
Plural Oblique asp-á baz-a 


Gender assignment in Gorani depends on the phonological shape of the word. 
Several sub-classes of nouns that relate to gender assignment can be distinguished. 
Masculine nouns end in a consonant, e.g. varg ‘wolf’, gos ‘ear’, varán ‘rain’, cam 
‘eye’; in stressed -d, -Ú -ó, -ii, e.g. Comcá ‘spoon’, mazgi ‘mosque’, mámó ‘paternal 
uncle’, halii ‘eagle’; and in -å (the majority of nouns), e.g. zamá ‘bridegroom’. 

Feminine nouns end in unstressed -i, unstressed -a and stressed -é e.g. ‘Gvi ‘water’, 
manga ‘moor’, kanàcé ‘girl’. Also a few nouns ending in -d and -y are feminine: dagá 
‘village’, bay ‘quince’. 

In JSNENA nouns of Aramaic stock that end in the feminine marker -ta or 
its phonetic variants are feminine and most words that end in -a are masculine. 
Several nouns ending in -a, however, are feminine in gender. Many of these can be 
classified into semantic categories such as names of parts of the body, insects and 
small animals, locations. Some of them are feminine in historical Aramaic, though 
the correspondence is not exact. Below we present a selection of these categories 
of nouns ending in -a that are feminine in JSNENA collated with their historical 
gender in earlier Aramaic’ and the corresponding Gorani lexeme. In a few cases the 
historical Aramaic gender cannot be established due to the lack of a clear cognate 
in earlier forms of Aramaic. 


1 Based on the lexical data in the Comprehensive Lexicon of Aramaic (https://cal.huc.edu/). 
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Parts of the body 


(168) 


‘hand’ 
‘leg, foot’ 
‘knee’ 
‘neck’ 
‘stomach’ 
‘liver’ 
‘kidney’ 
Tung 
‘palate’ 
‘navel’ 
‘buttocks’ 
‘spleen’ 
‘finger nail’ 
‘beard’ 
‘vagina’ 
‘handful’ 


JSNENA 


tla (£) 
agla (f) 
barka (f) 
bqara (f) 
kasa (f) 
koza (f) 
kulya (f) 
lala (f) 
Samáka (f) 
sara (f) 
sarma (f) 
tahela (f) 
tapra (f) 
taqna (f) 
quta (f) 
xupna (f) 


Historical 
Aramaic gender 


SS ps A WEM c M-NI r2 eh 


S 


Parts of the body with masculine gender 


(169) 


‘bone’ 
*tooth* 
‘shoulder’ 
‘heart’ 
‘tongue’ 
‘brain’ 
‘mouth’ 
nose’ 
heag’ 
‘face’ 
‘back’ 
‘penis’ 


JSNENA 


garma (m) 
kaka (m) 
kapana (m) 
laba (m) 
losüna (m) 
moxa (m) 
pama (m) 
poqa (m) 
resa (m) 
salma (m) 
xàsa (m) 
mara-mila (m) 


Historical 
Aramaic gender 


HBSBÓSBSBSBHBSBSBÓ3'BS 


Gorani 


das (m) 
pà (m) 
Cóka (f) 
pasta (f) 
lama (f) 
yahár (m) 
walk (m) 
SÓSi (f) 
üsmaná (m) 
nahá (m), 
qəp (m) 
səpəl (m) 
nāxūn (m) 
rig (m) 
kúsī (f) 
lámīšta (f) 


Gorani 


pēšá (m) 
dəðān (m) 
sand (m) 
dəl (m) 
zuān (m) 
mažg (m) 
dam (m) 
lúta (f) 
sará (m) 


řúa (f), dīdá (m) 


mázi (m) 
dam (m) 


Locations 


(170) 


‘town’ 
‘land’ 
‘road, way’ 
‘well’ 
‘place’ 
‘shop’ 
‘vineyard’ 
‘kiln’ 
‘village’ 
‘grave’ 
‘mountain’ 


JSNENA 


'ahra (f) 
ara (f) 
'urxa (f) 
bira (f) 
tka (f) 


Historical 
Aramaic gender 


m 
f 
f 
f 


m 


t"kana (f) m (Arab.) 
karma (f) m 


küra (f) 
mala (f) 
qora (f) 
türa (f) 


Insects and small animals 


(171) 


JSNENA 


‘mouse’ ‘aqubra (f) 
‘sheep’ arba (f) 
flea’ partana (f) 
‘cat’ qatu (f) 
fish’ nünila (f) 
‘goat’ aza (f) 
‘horse  süsi (m) 


Fruits and vegetables 


(172) 


'gallnut 
‘walnut’ 
‘gourd’ 
‘mulberry’ 
‘almond’ 


JSNENA 


apsa (f) 
goza (f) 
qara (f) 
tala (f) 
séza (f) 


m 


f 

m 

m 
Historical 


Aramaic gender 


m 
m 
m 
f 
f 
f 
m 


Historical 
Aramaic gender 


m 
m 
m 
m 
f 


Gorani 


sar (m) 
zamin (m) 
ra (f) 

biri (f) 
yagé (f) 
dükàn (m) 
Faz (m) 
koré (f) 
dagá (f) 
gor (m) 
kas (m) 


Gorani 


mala (m) 
maya (f) 
qolacé (f) 
kata (f) 
masáwt (f) 
báza (f) 
asp (m) 


Gorani 


bálčī (f) 
wázī (f) 
kulaké (f) 
taft (£) 


wami (f) 
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Other nouns 


(173) JSNENA Historical Gorani 
Aramaic gender 

‘sieve’ arbala (f) m heláki (f) 
ong needle’  uradxa(f) m gocávant (f) 
‘kernel’ gula (f) m mazga (m) 
‘ball of dough’ güsa (f) m gunká (m) 
‘stone’ kepa (f) m/f tawani (f) 
‘comb’ msarqa(f) m sand (m) 
*meat pəsra (f) m gost (m) 
‘kernel’ qana (f) f pesá (m) 
‘water pot’ qoqa (f) m párca (£), sarahilé (f) 
‘wind’ roxa (f) m/f wa (m) 
‘moon’ sēra (f) m/f manga (f) 
‘shirt’ sura (f) m gaji (m) 
‘sui’ šəmša (f) m/f war (m) 
‘snow’ talga (f) m wárwa (f) 
‘over’ tantra (fÊ) m tantra (f) 
‘load’ tana (f) m bar (m) 
‘smoke’ tana (f) m dükal (m) 
‘festival’ 'ela (f) m jázna, yásna (f) 
‘onion’ pasla (f) m ptyaz (m) 
‘key’ qlila (f) m krel (m) 
‘wedding’ xlüla(f) m zamavana (f) 
‘needle’ xmata (f) m/f Cani (f) 


The examples above show that a large proportion of the words in most of these 
categories do not exhibit a clear matching with the gender of the corresponding 
Gorani words. In many cases a feminine JSNENA word ending in -a is masculine in 
earlier Aramaic. In such cases, however, the corresponding Gorani word is often 
masculine. The gender change in JSNENA cannot, therefore be convincingly attrib- 
uted to Gorani influence. It is more likely to be due to internal spreading of the 
feminine gender within JSNENA. This may be related to the tendency of JSNENA to 
assign feminine gender to genderless Kurdish and Persian loanwords referring to 
inanimate objects, body parts, small animals and flora (see below). The inherited 
Aramaic words ending in -a that have switched historically from masculine to fem- 
inine gender fall within these semantic categories. 


4.2.1 Gender of loanwords 
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The lexicon of JSNENA includes many nouns that are loans from Iranian languages. 
A large proportion of these are loanwords from Gorani. This reflects the fact that 
Gorani was the main contact language with JSNENA at an earlier period. These 
loanwords in JSNENA retain the gender they have in Gorani. 


4.2.1.1 Masculine consonant-final loanwords 


(174) JSNENA 
‘language’ zwan (m) 
‘sugar’ Sakar (m) 
‘mattress’ dosak (m) 
‘pepper’ alat (m) 
‘harvest xarmān (m) 
‘thread (on carpet) fret (m) 
‘fog’ Sawnam (m) 
‘cracked wheat’ parast (m) 
‘beam on door’ klum (m) 
‘coal’ zoxal (m) 
‘vein, artery’ Fag (m) 
‘steam’ buq (m) 
‘chain’ zanjir (m) 
net’ tor (m) 
‘cover ofa horse yaraq 


Gorani 
zwān (m) 
Sakar (m) 
dūšak (m) 
hālat (m) 
xarmān (m) 
fret (m) 
šawnəm (m) 
pařəšt (m) 
kəlom, kulom (m) 
zoxāl (m) 
řag (m) 

boq (m) 
zanjīr (m) 
toř (m) 
yaraq (m) 


Loanwords of ulimately Arabic origin usually end in a consonant and are assigned 
masculine gender in both JSNENA and Gorani, e.g. 


(175) JSNENA Gorani 
‘thought’ xīyāl (m) xtyal (m) 
‘condition’ hal (m) hal (m) 
‘thought’ fokr(m)  fokr(m) 
‘mind, intelligence’ 'aql(m) . aql (m) 
*mat hasir(m) haşīr (m) 
‘lock’ qfalàm) — qefl (m) 
‘line’ xat(m)  xat(m) 
‘bedding’ fars(m)  far$ (m) 
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‘material, stuff’ jans(m)  jans (m) 
‘ceiling’ saqf(m)  saqf(m) 
‘pillar’ stun(m) stun (m) 


4.2.1.2 Masculine nouns ending in a stressed vowel 


(176) JSNENA Gorani 
‘plate’ dawri(m)  dawrt (m) 
‘fruit’ mewá(m)  mewá (m) 
*quilt la'efá m. lefá (m) 
‘cloth’ parca (m) parca (m) 
‘rag’ paró (m) paro (m) 


‘ground cloth safrd(m) səfrá (m) 
‘air, weather’ hawd(m)  hawá (m) 


Some Gorani loanwords in JSNENA have a slightly different phonological shape 
from what they have in the current Gorani of the region, but they have, neverthe- 
less, preserved the Gorani gender. 


(177) JSNENA Gorani 
‘chair’ sandali (f£) ^ sandalía (f) 
‘pillow, cushion’ sarind (f) ^ sarin (f)/sarangá (f) 
‘woman’s head cover’ Cacdw(m) čāšéw (m) 
‘chalk’ gaj (m) gac (m) 
‘bunch, cluster’ xosá (m) hosá (m) 
‘stream’ jogá (f) júa (f) 
‘frog’ qurbàqá (f) qurwáqi (f) 
‘peach’ štālwá (f) ^ hastalüt(f) 


In the following cases a loanword has been assigned the gender of a homophonous 
counterpart in Gorani that has a different meaning: 


(178) JSNENA Gorani 
küzi(f)  'potformeat' küzi(f) ‘stream of water’ 
darz (m) ‘chink’ darz (m) ‘lesson’ 


The lexicon of JSNENA also includes loanwords from Kurdish, some of which are of 
Persian origin. Kurdish and Persian have no grammatical gender distinctions and 
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so these loanwords have been assigned gender in JSNENA according to semantic 
principles (Khan 2009, 180-84). 

The majority of Kurdish and Persian loanwords referring to inanimate objects, 
body parts, small animals and flora are assigned to the feminine gender. These 
include words of ultimately Arabic origin that were originally masculine in Arabic: 


(179) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
‘churn’ maska (f) maska haliza (f) 
‘handle’ dasa (f) dasa dasá (m) 
*mirror glass' jam (f) jàm jàm (m) 
‘orange’ burtaqal (f) ^ partaqal partaqal (m) 
‘lack lentil’ māsa (f) mas más (m) 
‘wooden bed? taxtaband (f) taxteband (Pers.) taxtaban (m) 
‘bee’ hanga (f) hang hang (m) 
‘owl bayaqus (f) bāyaquš bāyaquš (m) 
frog qurbāqa (f) qurwāqa, P. qurbāqe qurwāqī (f) 
‘melon’ kālaka (f) kālak kālak (m) 
‘river’ roxāna (f) roxāna roxāna (m) 
‘breast’ mamona (f)  mamok, mamka mamá (m) 


As can be seen, several of these loanwords are identical or similar in phonetic 
shape to the corresponding word in Gorani. The fact that JSNENA does not follow 
the gender assignment of Gorani indicates that they must have been loaned from 
Kurdish. 

There is a residue of inanimate loans from Kurdish that are construed as mas- 
culine in gender. Most of the nouns in question either denote (i) a long, thin entity, 
(ii) fabrics, (iii) a collective or non-solid entity or (iv) a non-tangible, abstract entity: 


(180) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
‘tail’ düjka (m) dücka qlicka (m) 
*match' gogard (m) gogard kabritt (f) 
‘feather’ para (m) par (Pers) pal (m) 
‘wire’ sim (m) sim, tal tal (m) 
*scissors' qayct (m) qayct duwardi (f) 
‘spindle’ tasti (m) tast latare (f) 
‘baggy trousers’ damaqopàn (m) damaqopün  pantole (f) 
*dates' xorma (m) xorma xormava (f) 


‘difficulty’ saxti (m) saxti (Pers) saxti (m) 
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4.2.2 Marking female gender 


In the case of animate referents, the addition of the feminine marker in JSNENA may 
designate the female counterpart of the masculine form, e.g. 


(181) JSNENA 


tora ‘OX’ torta ‘cow’ 

yala ‘young boy’ yalta ‘young girl’ 
barüxa “friend (m) baruxta ‘friend (f 
Swawa  'neighbour(m) swajfta ‘neighbour (f 
ganàwa ‘thief (m) ganafta ‘thief (f 


In Gorani, the feminine suffix -a may designate the female counterpart of a mas- 
culine noun, in particular those denoting professions (cf. Sadjadi 2019): 


(182) Gorani 
‘cook’ Cückar (m) čāčkára (f) 
‘baker’ nanpac(m) nānpáča (f) 
‘patient’ nawas (m)  nawása (f) 


‘physician’ doktor (m) 


doktóra (f) 


4.3 Derivational affixes on nouns 


JSNENA makes use of various derivational affixes in the formation of nouns that 
are of Aramaic etymology. Some of the derivational affixes are phonetically similar 
to Iranian derivational affixes with a related function. It is possible, therefore, 
that the Iranian affixes have reinforced the use of the JSNENA affixes. The process 
would have involved the reinforcement of the choice of one particular derivational 
strategy in JSNENA rather than possible alternatives due to matching of one par- 
ticular affix with an Iranian affix. 

A possible case of this is the JSNENA derivational suffix -àna, which is used 
productively to form active participles from the present stem of verbs: 


(183) JSNENA 


axlana = ‘(big) eater’ < -x-I ‘to eat 
qaryüna ‘reader’ < q-r-y ‘to read’ 
yalpüna ‘learner’ < y-Lp ‘to learn’ 
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This suffix -āna is phonetically similar to the Iranian suffix -ana that is used in Gorani 
and Kurdish of Sanandaj with the same function of forming active particles from the 
present stem of verbs. It is used in loans from Persian, which have the Persian suffix 
-ande, the /d/ being lost through the Zagros /d/ effect (§2.2.2.7), e.g. 


(184) Kurdish and Gorani 
navisana ‘writer’ Pers.nevisande < nevis ‘to write’ 


(G.) 
dawana ‘runner’  Pers.davande < do ‘to run’ 
(K) 
güyana ‘speaker’ Pers.guyande | «gü'tospeak 
(K) 


This differs from the normal means for forming active participles in Sanandaj 
Kurdish and Central Kurdish elsewhere, which is by the attachment of the suffix 
-ar to the present stem, e.g. nüs-ar ‘writer’. In Bahdini active participles are formed 
by the suffixes -ar, -kar and -kar, e.g. kuz-ar ‘killer’, dizi-kar ‘thief’ (here the affix 
has been added to the past stem), nivis-kar ‘writer’. 

There is a clear Aramaic etymology for the suffix -āna in JSNENA. It is not, 
however, the only possible strategy for deriving an active particle. Some NENA dia- 
lects, indeed, use a different pattern for the active particle, at least in Form 1 verbs, 
e.g. Ch. Qaraqosh ‘axala ‘eater’ < -x-l (Khan 2002a, 87). The existence of the Iranian 
parallel may have reinforced the choice of the suffix -ana. 


4.4 Plural endings 


JSNENA exhibits a variety of suffixes that are used to express the plural of nouns. 
There is no one-to-one correspondence between singular inflections and plural 
inflections and so the plural form of a singular noun is not predictable. 

Examples of plural suffixes: 


(185) JSNENA 
Singular Plural 


ilan-a(m) ‘tlan-é ‘tree’ 
‘ahr-a (f) ahr-àle ‘town’ 
lo-a (m) lo-àe ‘oom’ 


yom-a(m)  yom-awae ‘day’ 
‘axon-a(m) ‘axon-awalé ‘brother’ 
guz-a(m) gūz-ānē ‘wall’ 
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‘agol-ta (f) ‘aqol-yé ‘ankle; elbow’ 
das-ta (f) das-yalé field’ 
has-ta (f) haj-yane ‘work’ 


The most common plural ending is -é. This is attached to a variety of singular forms 
ending in -a of both genders, e.g. 


(186) JSNENA 
Singular Plural 
ilana(m)  ilàne ‘tree 
béla (m) bele ‘house’ 
brona(m) broné ‘sor’ 
dam'a(m) damé ‘tear’ 
goza(m)  goze ‘walnut’ 
guza(m)  güze ‘wall’ 
kalba(m) kalbé ‘dog’ 
mala (£) malé ‘village’ 
‘tla (f) "lle ‘hand’ 


This plural ending is found throughout NENA and is clearly of Aramaic etymology. 
It is significant, however, that it is homophonous with the Gorani plural marker in 
the direct case, viz. -€. The oblique form of the Gorani plural marker is -à. This is 
the regular inflection of plural nouns in Gorani. It is possible, therefore, that the 
frequency of the NENA -é plural ending may have been reinforced by matching it 
with the Gorani direct case plural marker. 

Many of the nouns in JSNENA are loanwords from Iranian languages, a large 
proportion of which are from Gorani (§11.1). In numerous cases such loanwords 
are not adapted to Aramaic morphology in the singular by the addition of a singular 
inflectional ending. The plural of such loanwords is generally formed by adding the 
JSNENA plural ending -e directly to the stem of the word. One factor conditioning 
this choice of plural ending may have been that the -e ending is the most frequent 
and so 'unmarked' JSNENA plural ending. Another factor that is likely to have rein- 
forced this phenomenon is the fact that in Gorani, the source of many of the loan- 
words, the words have the Gorani direct plural ending -e, which is homophonous 
with the JSNENA unmarked ending: 


(187) JSNENA Gorani 
Singular Plural Plural (direct) 
Jock of hair’ cin ciné Cine/zálfe 


‘foreigner’ — garib garibe garíbe 
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‘kneading pot? markan  markane  makáre 


‘owl bayaqus büyaquse baiquse 
‘cock’ kalaser ^ kalasere — kalastre 
*table' mez mézé méze 

‘line’ xat xate xáte 

Jeaf" gala galae gále (sc gala) 
‘poor’ ga gae gade (sc gada) 
‘snow shovel’ pàro pàroe paróe 

‘bud’ mlago mlagoe X molagóe 
‘cart’ gàri gare  gārýyē 

‘meat container’ küzt küziyé _—ikuiziye 

‘small bird’ mrici mriciyé — moricle 
‘teapot’ qorī qorīyēë qoriyé 


In Sanandaj Kurdish the general plural marker is -gal, together with the variants 
-yal and -al used in dialects in the environs of Sanandaj. Another marker is the his- 
torically plural oblique -an, which is normally used in combination with the defi- 
nite marker -aka, yielding the form -akün, e.g. piyawakan ‘the men’. The ending -an 
is also used independently of the definite article in some cases. 

In JSNENA the normal plural ending of feminine nouns ending is -ta is -ye, 
which replaces the -ta, e.g. 


(188) JSNENA 
Singular Plural 
baruxta baruxye ‘friend (f. 
bsalmanta bsalmanyé ‘Muslim woman’ 
dargusta dargusyé ‘cradle’ 


In a few cases the extended plural ending -yalé is used. This has an Aramaic origin, 
deriving from *-ya@a, which is found in some phonologically conservative NENA 
dialects, e.g. Ch. Barwar (Khan 2008b, 389-92). It is, however, only used marginally 
in JSNENA. It is possible that its use was reinforced by the Kurdish plural ending 
-yal, which is used in Kurdish dialects in the environs of Sanandaj. In the town of 
Sanandaj the plural ending has the form -gal. The probability of Kurdish influence 
is increased by the fact that it is found in loanwords whose source is Kurdish, e.g. 


(189) JSNENA Sanandaj Kurdish Kurdish of environs 
of Sanandaj 
Singular Plural Plural Plural 


dasta dasyale ‘field’ dastgal dastyal 
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In the loanword dasta in JSNENA the /t/ belongs historically to the stem of the 
word in the source language (Kurd. dast) but has come to be interpreted as part 
of the feminine marker. 


4.5 The definite article 


In JSNENA, as is the case with other trans-Zab Jewish Neo-Aramaic dialects, the 
suffix -ake, which is of Iranian origin, is used as a definite article. The -ake suffix 
in NENA used considered a borrowing from Central Kurdish (see Khan 2007, 201; 
Coghill 2020, 510 among others). As will be shown later in this section, the more 
likely source for the borrowing of -ake is Gorani rather than Central Kurdish. 

When this suffix is attached, the final inflectional vowel ofthe noun is removed. 
In cases where the singular and plural forms are distinguished only by the final 
vowels, this distinction is lost, e.g. 


(190) JSNENA 
kalba ‘dog’ kalbaké ‘the dog’ 
kalbe ‘dogs’ kalbaké ‘the dogs’ 


The plural suffix is placed before the article and is visible when it consists of more 
than one syllable, e.g. 


(191) JSNENA 
‘axon-awalé ‘brothers’ ‘axon-awal-aké ‘the brothers’ 


In Kurdish of Sanandaj the definite article is the suffix -aka, which, in combination 
with the plural ending -àn, yields the plural form -akan. In Gorani, the same definite 
article is used, but this inflects for gender and case. As shown in Table 41, it has the 
following forms: 


Table 41: Definiteness 
paradigm of Gorani. 


Direct Oblique 
m -aka -akay 
-ake -ake 
pl -aké -aka 


= 
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As can be seen, in the Iranian languages the plural inflection is placed after the article. 
In JSNENA, on the other hand, the plural suffix is placed directly on the noun stem 
and the definite article suffix is attached at the end of the word. This reflects a lesser 
degree of morphological integration of the loaned article in the composition of the 
word than in Iranian. A further difference is that in JSNENA the article is not com- 
bined with possessive suffixes, whereas in the Iranian languages a possessive clitic 
may be placed after the article: 


(192) JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
‘the house’ bel-aké yana-(a)ka mal-aka 
‘my house belt yana-(aka-m mal-aka=-m 


Another point of divergence is that in Gorani and Kurdish but not in JSNENA the 
definite suffix is used with kinship terms when they are used in the vocative. It is 
also used with body-part terms such as ‘heart’, ‘eye’ to express endearment: 


(193) Kurdish and Gorani 
ptyaw-aka (K.)/ ptyaka (G.) ‘Husband!’ 
Zan-aka (K.)/ Zan-aké (G. ‘Wife! 
dal-aka=m (K.) ‘My love” (lit. my heart) 
Caw-aka=m (K.) Darling!’ (lit. my eyes) 


This seems to be a reflection of the origin of the -aka suffix as a diminutive marker. 
The -aké does not occur in this context in JSNENA, which instead uses the dimin- 
utive suffix -ona of Aramaic origin in parallel constructions with kinship terms: 


(194) JSNENA 
brona ‘sow (< br + diminutive ona), 
‘axona ‘brother’ (< ‘ax + diminutive ona) 


It appears that JSNENA has not borrowed -aké in this diminutive sense, because it 
already possesses a corresponding language-internal resource, i.e. the diminutive 
suffix -ona. JSNENA only borrows -aké in its definite function because a definite 
marker is lacking in JSNENA. 

The question arises as to whether the definite suffix -ake in JSNENA was loaned 
from Kurdish or Gorani. The definite suffix with the form -aké is found in most 
Jewish Trans-Zab NENA dialects, except in those spoken in the far north-west of 
Iran, such as J. Urmi and J. Salamas, in which it is absent. It is attested also in a few 
Christian dialects in the eastern periphery of NENA, such as Ch. Sulemaniyya and 
Ch. Sanandaj. 
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The Gorani -ake (f direct and oblique singular, and direct case pl) is the one 
closest in form to the article that is used in NENA. Our frequency count suggests 
that among the competing definite forms in Gorani, -aké has generally the highest 
token frequency in texts. The folktales 1 and 2 analysed are from MacKenzie (1966). 


Table 42: Token frequency of different definite forms in Gorani. 


Texts Total no. of -aka -akay  -akü  -ake 
definite markers 
Folktale 1 60 30% 22% 8% 39% 
Folktale 2 25 48% 32% 4% 16% 
Folktale 3 22 27% 27% - 46% 
Film narration 1 59 43% 12% 12% 32% 
Film narration 2 33 2196 1890 15% 45% 
Pear story 42 7% 12% 33% 50% 
Personal or procedural arrative 17 239 - 12% 65% 
total 258 28% 18% 12% 42% 


As the data show, in all but one text the token frequency of -aké is more than the 
phonetically similar masculine oblique form -akay. It can be concluded, therefore, 
that NENA has borrowed the most frequent form of the Gorani definite article. This 
would be compatible with the geographical distribution of -aké in NENA, which 
corresponds closely to the historical area of Gorani. It has been documented in the 
Jewish dialect of Shano (Oshnavieh), which is situated south-west of lake Urmi and 
outside the historical Gorani area. It would appear that the feature entered this 
dialect through migrations from further south. 


4.6 The indefinite suffix 


JSNENA uses the cardinal numeral xa ‘one’ as an indefinite article, e.g. xa gora ‘one 
man’, ‘a man’ (86.2). In a few isolated cases, the Kurdish suffix -ëk is used as an 
indefinite article, e.g. 


(195) JSNENA 
a. 'ajáb bron-ék=yé.| 
wonder boy-INDEF=COP.3SG.M 
‘He is a wonderful boy!’ (A:17) 
b. bróna ráüba ayz-ék=yelé.' 
boy | very good-INDEF=COP.PST.3SG.M 
‘He was a very fine lad!’ (A:14) 
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It is significant that both of these examples have a subjective evaluative force, 
which is likely to have motivated borrowing to give the statements added salience. 

In Sanandaj Kurdish the indefinite suffix has the form -ek, which is sometimes 
shortened to -é. It is not stressed, e.g. piyaw-ek ‘a man’, róZ-e ‘one day’. In the exclam- 
atory constructions (195a) and (195b) in JSNENA the full form of the article is used 
and it is stressed. 

In Gorani the indefinite suffix is -ew (m), -ewa (f), -ewe (pl.). The singular forms 
sometimes reduce to -e, thus showing no gender distinction. 


4.7 Nouns in the absolutive state 


In JSNENA there are a few isolated cases of a noun being used without the nominal 
inflectional ending -a. We shall refer to these as nouns in the absolute state. They 
are mostly nouns that occur in adverbial phrases. The attested cases are the fol- 
lowing: 


(196) JSNENA 
ay-šo 'thisweek' «Soa ‘week’ 
xa-So ‘a week «Soa ‘week’ 
azyo ‘today’ <yoma ‘day’ 


This truncation of words in adverbial phrases has replicated a model of truncation 
of nouns in adverbial phrases in Kurdish and Gorani, e.g. 


(197) Kurdish: imro/amro ‘today’ <roz ‘day’ 
Gorani: ésdl ‘this year’ <sdla ‘year’ 


4.8 Genitive annexation constructions 


In JSNENA the most common way of annexing one nominal to another in a genitive 
relationship is simply to juxtapose the two. The Aramaic genitive/subordinating 
particle d-, which regularly occurs in such constructions in the main body of NENA 
dialects, is rarely used in the JSNENA dialect. Examples: 


(198) JSNENA 
bela barüxi ‘the house of my friend’ 
Sama 'axonaf ‘the name of her brother’ 
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brona Jahan ‘the son of Jahan’ 
ligana bsalmané ‘the language of the Muslims’ 
pasra resa ‘the meat of the head’ 


The equivalent to the Aramaic particle d- in Iranian languages is the so-called ezafe 
(< Arabic 'idáfa ‘joining, annexation’). This is a head-marking clitic particle that is 
used in the structure of the noun phrase in many West Iranian languages. 

Two ezafe particles occur in Gorani of the Sanandaj region: Following MacKen- 
zie’s terminology (1961b, 82) -ü/-w occurs in ‘genitival ezafe constructions’ (199.a), 
and -i/-y is used in ‘epithetic ezafe constructions’ (199.b). 


(199) Gorani 
a. zamüna-w  Sà-y 
time=EZ Shah-OBL.M 
‘in the Shah’s time’ 
b. dua qaran-ew=t carma 
two kurus-INDF=EZ white 
‘A white two-Kurus coin’ 


In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, however, the most common strategy in genitive con- 
structions is the simple juxtaposition of two nouns without an izafe particle. JSNENA, 


therefore, has matched the model of Kurdish in this construction rather than Gorani: 


(200) Kurdish 


kanisk pawsa ‘daughter of the king’ 

ark sahi ‘palace of the kingdom’ 

dast xwa ‘desert of God’ 

nagaban dawr sar ‘guardian of the suburbs of the city’ 
dar hamro ‘tree of pear (i.e. pear tree)’ 


An ezafe particle with the form Vy occurs in Kurdish when the head word ends in 
a vowel, e.g. 


(201) Kurdish 
a. qawr-aka-y bāwk=ī 
grave-DEF-EZ father-oBL.3sG 
‘the grave of his father’ 
b. pawsa=y aw Sàr-a 
king-EZ that  city-DEM 
‘the king of that city’ 
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JSNENA on some occasions uses the Persian ezafe particle =é. In the text corpus this 
is found most frequently when the head noun is an unadapted loanword that ends 
in a consonant rather than in a nominal inflectional vowel: 


(202) JSNENA 
a. ‘dsar=@ Sabat! 
eve-EZ sabbath 
‘the eve of Sabbath’ (A:51) 
b. $samás-e knista' 
beadle-EZ synagogue 
*the beadle of the synagogue' (A:43) 
c. háft-e xlülà! 
week-EZ wedding 
‘the week of the wedding’ (A:34) 


The Persian ezafe particle is occasionally used also when the head noun has an 
Aramaic nominal inflectional vowel, e.g. 


(203) JSNENA 
belácé ^ barüxi 
house-EZ friend-1sc 
‘the house of my friend’ 


In JSNENA when the genitive complement of the head noun is an independent 
pronoun or attributive demonstrative, an oblique pronoun is used (§3.6), e.g. 


(204) JSNENA 
béla do ‘the house of that one (= his house)’ 
bela day ‘the house of this one’ 
béla didan ‘the house of us (= our house) 
bela do gora ‘the house of that mar’ 


As discussed in §3.6, the oblique third person pronouns of JSNENA have developed 
on the model of the oblique third person pronouns of Gorani. The first and second 
person oblique pronominal phrases with the did- stem (e.g. did-i ‘of me’, did-ox ‘of 
you [sc.M]) have been preserved from historical NENA by analogy. In such con- 
structions the Persian ezafe clitic -= may optionally be added to the head noun. This 
is found particularly when the head noun is an unadapted loanword, but is also 
attested when it is a word of Aramaic etymology, e.g. 
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(205) JSNENA 


a. fosár-e do-máe! 
pressure-EZ OBL.DEIC-water 
‘the pressure of that water’ (A:59) 

b. belá-e do 


house-EZ OBL.3SG.M 
*his house' (lit. the house of that one") 


In Gorani, the head of the oblique pronoun obligatorily has an ezafe clitic. This has 
not been matched regularly in the JSNENA construction. It appears that the occa- 
sionaluse ofthe Persian ezafeis due to influence from Persian, which requires ezafe 
in genitive annexation constructions, rather than Gorani. The model for the syntax 
of the JSNENA construction, therefore, is Kurdish (without ezafe) and Persian (with 
ezafe =ë), whereas the model for the morphology (the oblique form of the pronoun 
in the third person) is Gorani: 


(206) Gorani 

a. yüna-w anay 
house-EZ that.OBL 
*the house of that one (m) 

b. yàna-w inay 
house-EZ  this.OBL 
*the house of this one (m) 

c. yüna-w adi 
house-EZ 3SG.M.OBL 
‘the house of him (= his house)’ 


4.9 Ezafe on prepositions 


The Persian ezafe particle -e occurs on the JSNENA preposition mantak=é ‘with’, 
which is a hybrid of NENA and Iranian components (§4.15.9). This ezafe appears 
to be replicating the syntax of the Persian preposition hamrah ‘together with’, 
which regularly appears with the ezafe particle, e.g. hamrah=e pedar-am ‘with my 
father’. 

JSNENA has borrowed the preposition là ‘to the side of’ from Iranian. This 
usually does not take an ezafe particle in JSNENA, e.g. 
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(207) JSNENA 


a. 


zil-O lá táta ^ dàak-àfeü! 

go.PST-3SG.M side father mother-3sc.r-and 

‘He went to (the home of) her father and mother’ (D:19) 
kále hülaé la-làxle yel! 

all Jews side-each.other ^ COP.PST.3PL 

‘All the Jews were close to one another’ (A:44) 


Sporadically it is used with the Persian ezafe =e, e.g. 


(208) JSNENA 
ztna lá-e pirà.! 
go.PST-1sG side-EZz old.PL 
T went to the old folk.’ (E:31) 


This preposition is used in Gorani without an ezafe suffix. Examples are from Mac- 
Kenzie (1966, 64—68): 


(209) Gorani 


a. 


nay-de là | min 

NEG.SBJV-come.PRS-2PL side 1SG 

‘Do not come to me.’ 

a tawana-w là | kursi=a b-àr-a 

DEM.DIST stone-EZ side chair-DEM SBJV-bring.PRS-2SG.IMP 
‘Bring that stone by the chair’ 

agar bar-i-m-o pay là tata-y=-m 

if take.PRS-2SG=1SG-TELIC to side father-oBL.M=1sG 
‘if you take me back to my father . . }? 


In Sanandaj Kurdish, by contrast, là takes the ezafe particle, following the regular 
practice of Sanandaj Kurdish of preserving ezafe after word-final vowels: 


(210) Kurdish 


a. 


ba là-y min-i$-aw nà-yZ4 

to side=EZ 1SG-ADD-TELIC NEG-Say.PRS-2SG 
"Aren't you going to tell me either!? 

ted-aw la=y baz 
IND.come.PRS.3SG-TELIC side=EZ falcon 
‘He comes back to the place of the falcon.’ 
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It would appear, therefore, that JSNENA borrowed the preposition là from Gorani 
rather than from Kurdish, since in both Gorani and, in most cases, in JSNENA là 
appears without the ezafe. The sporadic use of Persian ezafe with the preposition in 
JSNENA can be regarded as a late convergence with Kurdish and/or Persian syntax. 


4.10 Adjectives 
4.10.1 Inflection 


In JSNENA adjectives of Aramaic stock and loanwords that have been adapted 
to Aramaic morphology are inflected for gender and number both when used 
attributively and when used predicatively. In addition to the basic masculine sin- 
gular form they are inflected for the feminine singular and the plural. Whereas 
the morphological form of a feminine noun and a plural noun are generally not 
predictable but rather are lexically specific, the gender and number inflection of 
adjectives is completely regular. The inflections are: 


(211) JSNENA 
Inflection Example 
SGM -a kpin-a ‘hungry’ 
SG.F -ta  kpin-ta 
PL -ë  kpin-é 


Due to the unpredictablility and lexical-specificness of gender and plural marking 
of nouns, the marking of gender and number are better characterised as a process 
of derivation rather than inflection. The regular marking of gender and number in 
adjectives, however, should be characterised as inflection. 

The lack of gender distinction in the plural is a change from earlier Aramaic, 
in which adjectives of feminine plural nouns had feminine plural inflection, dis- 
tinctive from masculine plural inflection, e.g. Syriac nessé tab-dta ‘good women’ vs. 
gabre tab-é ‘good men’. 

When substantivised, Gorani adjectives inflect for gender, number, and case, 
with gender distinction in the singular but not in the plural. When used in a 
head-modifier relation, adjectives agree in gender and number with the head noun. 

Example: 


(212) Gorani 
pir ‘old (animate) M F 
DIR.SG pr pir-a 
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OBL.SG piri pír-e 
DIR.PL piré& pir-é 
OBL.PL pir-á pir-á 


This is the regular inflection in Gorani. The regular inflection of adjectives and 
the lack of gender distinction in the plural in JSNENA, as well as in NENA dia- 
lects in general, matches this regular pattern of inflection in Gorani adjectives. 
There is, indeed, phonetic similarity between the plural inflection -e in JSNENA 
adjectives and the direct plural inflection of Gorani. In Gorani also nouns have the 
same regular plural inflection (direct -e, oblique -à), but JSNENA has not replicated 
this regular inflectional pattern. Convergence of JSNENA with Gorani, therefore, is 
greater in adjectives, which express properties, than in nouns, which express ref- 
erential entities. Property expressions such as adjectives have a greater tendency 
to be contingent and not time-stable than nouns, which are typically time-stable. 

In Kurdish, by contrast, adjectives are uninflected and appear in invariable 
form: 


(213) Kurdish 
sc kur-ek balabarz ‘a tall boy’ 
PL kur-gal-é balabarz ‘tall boys’ 


In JSNENA the non-attributive modifier ‘other’ is of invariable form, in that it has 
the same form irrespective of gender and number: 


(214) JSNENA 
gora xēt (SG.M) ‘another man’ 
baxta xét (sG.F) ‘another woman’ 
nase xét (PL) ‘other people’ 


The invariability of the non-attributive modifier ‘other’ is a feature of Jewish Trans- 
Zab dialects. In many other NENA dialects, however, it is inflected for gender and 
number like other adjectives, e.g. Ch. Barwar: xena (SG.M), xéta (SG.F), xene (PL). 

The invariability of JSNENA xét corresponds to the corresponding invariable 
form tar ‘other’ in Kurdish, e.g. 


(215) Kurdish 
ptyaw-ek tar ‘another man’ 
Zin-ek tar ‘another woman’ 
xalk-e tar ‘other people’ 
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The Gorani cognate form tar is inflected for gender and case: 


(216) Gorani 


sa atéw tar *(in) another hour’ 
kənāčēway tara ‘another girl’ 

jala koné xalqi tart ‘old clothes of other people’ 
kanace tare ‘other girls’ 


The invariability of JSNENA xet, therefore, matches the distributional pattern of 
Kurdish rather than Gorani. The JSNENA non-attributive modifier, therefore, has 
converged with the pattern of the later contact language, Kurdish, whereas JSNENA 
attributive modifiers have not, but preserve the pattern of the older contact lan- 
guage Gorani. A relevant factor may be that xet ‘other’ is more syntactic in nature 
than attributive adjectives. 


4.10.2 Unadapted adjective loans 
JSNENA has borrowed many adjectives from Iranian languages, including Gorani, 


Kurdish and Persian, without adapting them to Aramaic morphology and they are 
of an invariable form. Some examples of these are as follows: 


(217) NENA Kurdish Gorani Persian 
‘blue’ ‘abi kaw,üwi kawa abi 
‘fast’ gwar] gurj gurj sari 
‘blind’ kwar | kwer kor kur 
‘brown’ qdway qaàwai qawat qahvei 
‘deep’ qul qul qul qula amiq 
‘heavy qurs qurs qurs sangin 
‘naked’ rat rut rat loxt 
‘smooth’ saf saf saf saf 
‘hard’ saft Saft soft seft 
‘mad’ Set Set Set divàne 
‘happy’ xoshal sa, xoshal kéfwas, sa xoshal 
‘excessive zyüdi ziya ziya zyadi 


This category includes gentilic adjectives ending in —ī on the basis of an Iranian 
pattern, e.g. 
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(218) JSNENA 
sanandáji ‘from Sanandaj’ 
bijart ‘from Bijar’ 
saqazt ‘from Saqqaz’ 


4.10.3 Compound adjectives 


The most common types of compound adjectives in JSNENA are those that begin 
with the elements mare- (literally: ‘master of’) or be- ‘without’. These are all invari- 
able in form, even when the second element has an Aramaic nominal ending. 

The form mare- corresponds to xawan, xawan ‘owner’ in Kurdish: 


(219) JSNENA Kurdish 
‘strong’ maré-qawta xawān zor, zordar 
‘ich’ maré-dolta xawan dasalat (‘authoritative’) 


The form be- ‘without’ is a loan from either Gorani or Kurdish. Some of the com- 
pound adjectives of this type have also loaned Iranian complements, e.g. 


(220) JSNENA  Gorani/Kurdish 
‘stupid be-aql be-'aql 
‘with no solution, hopeless’ bé-cara ^ be-càra 
‘shameless’ be-haya — be-hayà 
*ownerless, abandoned be-müra bē-xāwan, be-xawoan 
*tasteless' be-tama  be-tàm 
‘weak’ be-qawta  be-quwat 


Other attested compound adjectives in JSNENA have a preposition or numeral as 
their first component. These are calques of Iranian, e.g. 


(221) JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
*tasty' (lit. *with taste") ba-tama . ba-tüàm, tamaan — ba-tàm (Kurdish 
of Sulemaniyya) 


‘pregnant’ (lit. ‘two souls) tregyane dəva giyana du gtyan 
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4.11 Numerals 


In JSNENA the cardinal numerals are of invariable form and are not inflected for 
gender, see (222). This is a feature that is shared by all Jewish Trans-Zab dialects. In 
several NENA dialects, however, the numerals 1-10 have distinct forms according 
to whether the numeral is followed by a masculine noun or a feminine noun. Most 
of these dialects are in the western sector of NENA, e.g. Ch. Qaraqosh: 


(222) JSNENA Ch. Qaraqosh 
Invariable With masculine noun With feminine noun 


1 xa xa goa 

2 tre tre tótto 

3 tolhá tlada tólla0 

4 'arbá árba árbo' 

5  xamsá xámsa xámmos 
6 asta ósta S80t 

7 sod soa suwwa’ 
8 tmanyd tmánya tmána 

9 aca tósa tásso' 
10 ^srá ósra óSSar 


In Kurdish numerals are not inflected for gender. In Gorani, numeral 1 is inflected 
for gender. The numeral 2 distinguishes feminine gender in the compound adjective 
dəva giyana ‘pregnant’ (lit. two souls). The remainder of the numerals are invaria- 
ble in Gorani: 


(223) Gorani Kurdish 
1 yo (m); yoa (f) yak 
2  dué (general); dəva (f) du 
3  yare se 
4 cüür cuar 
5 panj panj 
6 Sas Sas 
7 hawt, hot haft 
8 hast hast 
9 no no 
10 da da 


The loss of gender inflection of numerals in NENA dialects in the eastern sector of 
the NENA area could have occurred through a process of internal simplification. It 
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is possible, however, that a factor that catalysed this process was the lack of gender 
inflection in Iranian numerals, especially in Kurdish. The NENA dialects that 
have gender distinction have preserved a historical morphological distinction in 
Aramaic. This preservation is likely to have been reinforced by contact with Arabic 
dialects of the area, which have a gender distinction in their numeral systems, e.g. 
Mosul (Jastrow 1979, 48). 

In JSNENA pronominal suffixes may be attached to the cardinals 2-10 to form 
partitive expressions. When the suffix is 1PL a /n/ element is added between the 
numeral and the pronominal suffix. The forms appear to be calques of the corre- 
sponding Kurdish construction, which is a phrase consisting of a numeral and a 
phrase with a pronominal clitic attached to the preposition le ‘from’, i.e. ‘one of us’, 
‘two of us’, etc. In Gorani the form consists of a preposition ja ‘from’ combined with 
the independent pronouns. The /n/ element in the JSNENA constructions, therefore, 
is most likely a phonetically reduced form of the NENA preposition man ‘from’. 


(224) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
1PL Suffix 
*one of us' xánan yak-ek le-man yo ja ema 
‘two of us’ tórnan, tónan dü-wanle-màn dūējaēma 
‘three of us’ talhdnan sé-yan lē-mān yarē ja ema 
‘four ofus’  arbdnan cwar le-màn cuar ja ema 
‘five of us’ xamsdnan anj le-màn anj ja ema 

panj panj j 

‘six of us’ astdnan Sas le-màn Sas ja ema 
‘seven of us’ Sodnan haft le-màn hot ja ema 
‘eight of us’  tmanyánan — hast le-màn hast ja ema 
'nineofus' acdnan no le-màn no ja ema 
‘ten of us’ asránan da le-màn da ja ema 


The original man ‘from’ component in the JSNENA constructions is more transpar- 
ent in some NENA dialects, e.g. cf. J. Urmi *tahamnan ‘three of us’. 

In JSNENA when the suffix is 2PL or 3PL, it is attached directly to the numeral, 
as shown below. This corresponds to an alternative construction in Kurdish and 
Gorani in which the pronominal clitic is attached to the numeral. The correspond- 
ence with Gorani is closer, since in the case of numeral 1, the pronominal clitic 
attaches directly to the numeral, whereas in Kurdish the indefinite suffix comes 
between the numeral 1 and the pronominal clitic. In this case the numerals 2 and 3 
have the plural ending: 
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(225) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
2PL Suffix 
‘oneofyow X xayaxun yak-ek-tàn  yo-tà, yoa-tà 
‘two of you tórnaxun — di-an-tàn | düe-tà 


‘three ofyow’  talhaxun sé-an-tan — yare-tà 
‘four of you’ X arbaxun cwar-tan  cuar-ta 
‘five of you xamsaxun  panj-tan panj-tā 


‘six of you astaxun Sas-tan Sas-ta 
‘seven of you’ Soaxun haft-tan hot-ta 
‘eight of you’  tmanyaxun hast-tan —— hast-tà 
‘ine ofyow acaxun no-tan no-ta 
‘ten of you’ asraxun da-tàn da-tà 
(226) JSNENA Kurdish Gorani 
3PL Suffix 
‘oneofthem’ xayū yak-ek-yan yo-Sa, yoa-sa 
‘two of them’ tonü,traü du-an-yan  düe-sà 
‘three ofthem’  talhaü sé-an-yan — yare-sà 
'fourofthem' X arbaü Cwar-yàn | Cüür-sà 
‘five ofthem’ — xamsaü  panj-yan panj-šā 
‘six of them’ astau Sas-yan Sas-Sa 
‘seven ofthem’ Soaü haft-yan hot-sa 
‘eight of them’  tmanyaü hast-yan ^ hast-sa 
‘ine ofthem' acau no-yan no-sa 
‘ten of them’ asraü da-yan da-sa 


4.11.1 Ordinals 


In JSNENA ordinals are formed by attaching the Iranian ending —min to the cardi- 
nal forms. These forms either remain invariable or are inflected for gender and 
number in agreement with the noun they qualify. The cardinal xa ‘one’ is an excep- 
tional in that it does not usually form an ordinal in this way but rather is replaced 
by the invariable Iranian (< Arabic) loan form ‘awal. The numeral tré ‘two’ is option- 
ally replaced by the Iranian loan form du-. The ordinal is placed either before or 
after the head noun. When following the noun, the noun is sometimes connected to 
it by the Persian ezafe clitic -e: 


(227) JSNENA 


a. 


‘The first man’ 


awal gora gora awal 
‘The first woman’ 

awal baxta baxta awal 
‘The first people’ 

'awal nasé nase awal 
‘The second man’ 

tremin gora gora trémin 
dümin gora gora dumin 


‘The second woman’ 

tremin baxta baxta tremin 
treminta baxta 

‘The second people’ 
tremin nase 
treminé nàse 

‘The third man’ 
talhamin gora 

‘The third woman’ 
talhamin baxta 


nasé tremin 
nasé tremine 


‘The third people’ 
talhamin nase 
talhamine nasé 
‘The fourth man’ 
‘arbamin gora 
‘The fourth woman’ 
‘arbamin baxta 


baxta treminta 


gora talhamin 


baxta talhamin 
talhaminta baxta — baxta talhaminta 


nase talhamin 
nasé talhamine 


gora arbamin 


baxta arbamin 
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gorá-e awal 
baxtá-e awal 


nàse-e awal 


gorá-e tremin 
gorá-e dumin 


baxtáze tremin 
baxtd=é treminta 


nasé dümin 


gorá-e talhamin 


baxtá-e talhamin 
baxtá-e talhaminta 


gorá-e 'arbamin 


baxtd=é arbamin 


'arbaminta baxta  baxta arbaminta baxtd=é arbaminta 


‘The fourth people’ 
‘arbamin nasé 
‘arbamine nasé 


nasé arbamin 
nasé arbamine 
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These various constructions of ordinals in JSNENA borrow various morphological 
elements from the ordinal constructions of Iranian languages and also their syntac- 
tic patterns. In Gorani and Kurdish of the region ordinals are formed by the addi- 
tion of -am, -amin. When occurring post-nominally, the definite -a appears on -amin 
and in Kurdish the compound nominal marker -a (which is another form of ezafe) 
appears on the head noun. Persian ordinals are formed by the addition of -omin 
and -om. A post-nominal ordinal is connected to the noun by the ezafe clitic -e. 
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(228) a. 


Gorani Kurdish 

"The first man' 

yomin ptyà yakamin/ awal piyàg 
piyà yoam piyag-a awalin-a 
"The first woman 

yoaminZani — yakamin/ awal zan 
Zani yoam Zan-a awalin-a 
"The first people' 

yomin xulk yakamin/ xalk 
"The second man' 

duaminptyà | düamin piyag 


piyà duwam-a  ptyàg-a duamin-a 
‘The second woman’ 

duamin Zani — düamin zan 

Zani duwam-a | Zon-a düamin-a 
Zani duwisn-a 

"The second people' 

duamin xulk — düamin xalk 
xulk-i duwam 

‘The third man’ 

yaramin piya — seamin piyag 
piyà yaram-a — piyag=a seamin-a 
‘The third woman’ 


yaraminZani | seamin Zon 
Zaniyaram-a — Zan-a seamin-a 
The third people’ 

yaramin xulk | seamin xalk 


xulk-i yaram 

‘The fourth man’ 

Cüaramin piya  Cüaramin piyág 
piyà Cüaram-a  piyag-a Cüaramin-a 
‘The fourth woman’ 

ciiaramin Zani čūarəmīn Zan 

Zani Cüaram-a Zan=a Cüaramin-a 
‘The fourth people’ 

ciiaramin xulk | Càaramin xalk 
xulk-i Cüaram 


Persian 


avalin mard 
mard-e aval 


avalin zan 
zan-e aval 


avalin mardom 


dovomin mard 
mard=e dovom 


dovomin zan 


zan=e dovom 


dovomin mardom(-an) 


sevomin mard 


mard=e sevom 


sevomin zan 
zan=e sevom 


sevomin mardom(-àn) 


caromin mard 


mardze čāromī 


caromin zan 
zan-e Carom 


čāromin mardom(-an) 
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4.11.2 Fractions 
In JSNENA special words for fractions exist only for ‘half’ and ‘quarter’: 


(229) JSNENA 
‘half’ palga 
‘quarter’ carak 


The word for ‘half’ has an Aramaic etymology but the word for ‘quarter’ is loan 
from Kurdish (carak). 


4.12 Days of the week 
The days of the week in JSNENA have the following forms: 


(230) JSNENA 
xsaba ‘Sunday’ 
trüsab ‘Monday’ 
talhüsab ‘Tuesday’ 
arbüsab ^ "Wednesday' 
xamsüsab ‘Thursday’ 
rotá ‘Friday’ 
Sabát ‘Saturday’ 


The days Sunday—Thursday are derived historically from the phrases *xa b-saba 
‘the first in the week’, *tré b-šāba ‘the second in the week’, etc. The words for ‘Mon- 
day'—'Thursday' are in the absolute state without the final nominal inflectional 
vowel -a. This feature of the absolute state in the words for ‘Monday’—‘Thursday’ is 
common to Jewish dialects throughout NENA and contrasts with Christian dialects, 
which have forms with the nominal inflectional ending -a. 

Examples of ‘Tuesday’ in NENA dialects 


(231) Jewish dialects 
J. Arbel trusab 
J. Koy Sanjak trūšab 
J.Sulemaniyya trüsab 
J. Barzan trüseb 
J. Challa trüseb 
J. Nerwa trüseb 
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J. Betanure troseb 
J. Dohok troseb 


(232) Christian dialects 
Ch. Alqosh trusaba 
Ch. Ankawa tursaba 
Ch. Karamlesh tursaba 
Ch. Bne-Lagappa_ tresaba 


Ch. Bohtan trüsoba 
Ch. Hasana triisaba 
Ch. Aradhin trüseba 
Ch. Barwar trüseba 
Ch. Umra turseba 
Ch. Urmi trosiba 
Ch. Jannet tursiba 
Ch. Sara trosiba 


The absoulte state of the forms ‘Monday-Thursday’ in the Jewish dialects may be 
related to the truncation of the -a in adverbials, e.g. JSNENA 2zyo ‘today’ (< *od- 
yoma). This feature is found in adverbials in all NENA dialects, Jewish and Chris- 
tian. 

Another factor may have been convergence with the form of the days of the 
week in the Iranian languages of the region. these names are similar in structure 
to the NENA names. Most of them consist of a numeral and the word sam(a), which 
appears to be a loan from Aramaic Saba ‘week’. In the Gorani and Kurdish of the 
Sanandaj region these names have a final -a. In the Kurmanji dialects, however, 
there is no final -a. The Jewish NENA dialects may have dropped the -a by conver- 
gence with the Kurmanji form. Since the -a is dropped also in the Jewish Trans-Zab 
dialects outside the Kurmanji area, it would follow that the Jewish Trans-Zab dia- 
lects were in contact with Kurmanji at some point in their history. Further evidence 
for this history of contact can be identified in the lexicon of JSNENA. 


(233) Kurmanji Sanandaj Kurdish Gorani 
‘Sunday’ yaksam yakšama yaksama 
‘Monday’ dušam dūšama dəvašama 
‘Tuesday’ sesam sesama yarasama 
‘Wednesday’ carsam cwarsama cwarsama 
‘Thursday’ | penjóam | panjsama panjsama 
‘Friday’ iné jama juma 


‘Saturday’ sam, Sami Sama Sama 
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4.13 Seasons 


The names of the seasons in JSNENA include inherited Aramaic words for ‘Winter’ 
and ‘Summer’, i.e. the two salient seasonal extremes, and Iranian loanwords for the 
intermediate seasons of ‘Spring’ and ‘Autumn’: 


(234) JSNENA Kurdish/Persian/Gorani 
satwa ‘Winter’ 
bahar ‘Spring’ cf. K./P. bahar; G. wahar 
qeta ‘Summer’ 
payiz ‘Autumn’ cf. G./ K./ P. payiz 


4.14 Adverbs 


Numerous adverbial particles of JSNENA are either directly borrowed from Iranian 
or are parallel in structure to Iranian adverbial constructions. These include the 
following: 


Loanwords 

(235) JSNENA Iranian 
‘late’ draga cf. Gorani dranga; Kurdish drang 
‘formerly’ qablan < Persian qablan 


‘never’ hīčkā < Kurdish hic ka 
‘quickly gurj « Gorani, Kurdish gurj 
‘slowly yawas < Kurdish yawas, hewas; Persian yavas 


‘well’ ayza < Kurdish ayz <aziz ‘well, dear’ 
‘badly’ zae < Kurdish zaya ‘bad’ 
‘no, none’ hic < Gorani, Kurdish, Persian hic 


Parallel in structure 


(236) JSNENA Iranian 
‘above’ lá'el cf. Kurdish la ban ‘in above’ 


last night’ témallelé cf. Gorani hizt Sawe ‘yesterday night’ 
‘why?’ baqama cf. Kurdish bo ca ‘for what’ 
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Hybrid containing an Aramaic and an Iranian element 


(237) JSNENA Iranian 
how? ma-jor cf. Persian če-jur 
‘a little of? xa-rīza cf. Kurdish reza-yk; Persian ye rize 
‘a few’ xa-oda cf. Persian ye ede 


4.15 Prepositions 


Some prepositions in JSNENA are borrowed from Iranian. In some cases JSNENA 
treats the borrowed prepositions differently from the contact languages. 


4.15.1 ba-, b- 


The preposition b- has a clear Aramaic etymology and occurs in all NENA dialects. 
In most NENA dialects, however, it has the form b- without a lexical vowel. In the 
Iranian languages of the region there is a preposition with the form ba-, which has 
an Iranian etymology and is functionally similar to NENA b-. In JSNENA the NENA 
preposition b- has been matched with the Iranian ba- with the result that both ba- 
and b- are used in JSNENA as allomorphs of the same preposition. 

In both Iranian and JSNENA this preposition may express an instrumental 
function, e.g. 


(238) JSNENA b-o skita ‘with that knife’ 
b-Samá ‘by the name (of) 
Kurdish bakard ‘witha knife 
banaw ‘by the name (of) 


In JSNENA, ba-/b- may express ‘a point in time’, which is also a function of ba- in 
Gorani and Kurdish. 


(239) JSNENA ba-do mudata ‘at that period’ 
Gorani ba zarolayi ‘in (my) childhood’ 


Kurdish ba saw ‘at night’ 


JSNENA ba-, b- can express spatial location, e.g. 
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(240) JSNENA ba-tanüra ‘in the oven’ 
b-ay-kujawáé ‘in these streets’ 


The Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region usually employ other prepositions to 
mark spatial location. In Kurdish, however, ba combines with the postposition à (a 
shortened form of dà) to express location: 


(241) Gorani čīdənyā-na ‘in this world’ 
Kurdish la māl-ā ‘at home 
Kurdish ba dasī-ā ‘in his hand’ 


4.15.2 baqa ‘to, for’ 


In JSNENA the prepositon baqa is used to encode both the recipient and the bene- 
ficiary of an action. 


(242) baqa tati ‘to, for my father’ 
baqa do gora ‘to, for that man’ 


The phonetically-similar form ba in Gorani and Kurdish is used to express the 
recipient: 


(243) Kurdish and Gorani 
baman ‘to me’ 


A beneficiary is generally marked by bo in Kurdish (e.g. bo man ‘for me’) and pay in 
Gorani (e.g. pay adi ‘for him’). 

The preposition baqa is common to the Jewish Trans-Zab dialects. In some NENA 
dialects the corresponding preposition has the form qa-/ka-, without the initial ba-. 
This qa-/ka- appears to be derived historically from the Aramaic preposition qam 
< *qdam ‘before’; cf. Neo-Mandaic qam ‘to, for’ (Haber! 2009, 346). It is possible that 
baqa is a hybrid preposition consisting of Iranian ba- and NENA qa (< *qam). The 
formation of this hybrid may have been motivated by the need to distinguish the 
preposition with this meaning clearly from the cognate preposition gam, which is 
used in JSNENA with the orginal sense of ‘before’. A similar case of hybridity moti- 
vated by the need to distinguish meaning is the preposition mantak-e (84.15.9). 
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4.15.3 bayn ‘between’ 


The preposition bayn ‘between’ in JSNENA is a loan from Iranian languages and 
is ultimately derived from Arabic. Many NENA dialects use the inherited Aramaic 
form of the preposition, e.g. Ch. Barwar, Ch. Ankawa ben. In many dialects the final 
/n/ shifts to /I/, e.g. Ch. Qo€anas bel. The loaned form bayn is found mainly in Jewish 
NENA dialects, often with the prefix ma-, e.g. J. Betanure, J. Challa, J. Koy Sanjak, ma 
bayn ‘what between’. This corresponds to the pattern of the phrase co bayn what 
between’ (= ‘between’), which occurs in some dialects of Gorani. The Kurdish of the 
region uses the phrase la bayn ‘in between’. 

In JSNENA the preposition is regularly followed by the Persian ezafe particle =e: 


(244) JSNENA 
bayn-e tati-u daaki ‘between my father and my mother’ 


Likewise bayn in Gorani and Persian (but not in Sanandaj Kurdish) is connected 
with an ezafe particle. In Persian bayn is often preceded by az ‘from’. 


(245) Gorani 
bayn-ü we=san 
between-EZ REFL=3PL 
‘between themselves’ 


(246) Persian 
az bayn=e pedar-o madar=am 
from between-EZz father-and mother-1sc 
‘between my father and my mother’ 
4.15.4 bé ‘without’ 
The preposition be- ‘without’ in JSNENA is a loan from Iranian: 
(247) JSNENA bepüle ‘without money’ 
Kurdish bépol ‘without money’ 


4.15.5 dawr, ba-dawr ‘around’ 


This loaned preposition in JSNENA is regularly connected to the complement by the Per- 
sian ezafe. The preposition dawr, ba-dawr does not take the ezafe in Sanandaj Kurdish. 
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(248) JSNENA dawr-e méz *around the table 
ba-dawr-e qat ‘around the bed’ 

Persian dowr=e miz ‘around the table’ 
Kurdish ba-dawr sar ‘around the city’ 


4.15.6 ġēr 'az ‘apart from’ 
This is a loan from Persian. No ezafe is used to link the particle to the complement. 


(249) JSNENA ger az tati ‘apart from my father’ 
Persian qerazpedaram ‘apart from my father’ 


4.15.7 laga ‘at the home of, by the side of, with’ 


(250) JSNENA 
laga tatt ‘at my father’s home’ 
lagef ‘at his home’ 


Before a noun, the preposition laga is sometimes shortened to la: 


(251) JSNENA 
là-olhá loLena-wa-ó' 
with-God ^ beseech.PRS-1SG.M-PSTC-TELIC 
‘I was beseeching God’ (literally: in the presence of God) 


The form là is borrowed from Kurdish. The form laga, however, does not directly 
correspond to a cognate form in Iranian. It is relevant to note that a general 
feature of the Kurdish dialect of Sanandaj is that a velar stop /g/is added to some 
vowel-final nouns and adjectives, e.g. piyag ‘man’ («Gorani piya); Carmig ‘white’ 
(<Gorani carma). The JSNENA form lāga could be considered to have its source in 
the over-generalisation of the phonological rule of adding -g to vowel-final words 
(here là), to which the Aramaic ending -a is added, i.e. là-g-a. 


4.15.8 mangol, mangal ‘like’ 


Most NENA dialects use inherited Aramaic forms for ‘like’, such as ‘ax or max. JSNENA 
has the forms mangol and mangal, which appear to be from a different source. Some 
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Jewish Trans-Zab dialects have the form magon ‘like’, which may be derived from 
ma-gon ‘what colour?’ ‘what kind?’. The component gon is a noun attested in Syriac, 
which is of Iranian origin (Ciancaglini 2008 vol. 2, 137). The JSNENA forms mangol 
and mangal may have developed by the shift of final -n to -l. The phonetic process 
that resulted in the insertion of the nasal /n/ before the /g/ however, is unclear. In 
literary Gorani the corresponding word for ‘like’ has the form mangor. It is easiest 
to identify the JSNENA form mangol, therefore, as a direct loan from Gorani. The 
JSNENA particle is sometimes connected to its complement with the Persian ezafe =e, 
as is the case with Persian manand: 


(252) JSNENA mangol tati ‘like my father’ 
mangol=é tàti 
Persian mdanand=e pedaram ‘like my father’ 


4.15.9 mantak=é ‘with’ 


The JSNENA preposition man-tak=é is composed of the Aramaic particle man ‘from/ 
with’, the Iranian element tak and the Persian ezafe =e, e.g. man-ták-e tati ‘with my 
father’. The preposition is probably a calque of Kurdish latak ‘with’, which occurs 
also in the circumpositional form la-tak . . . à. This is composed of la ‘from, in’ and 
tak. Unlike Kurdish la-tak, the JSNENA form man-tak=é has the ezafe particle. This 
appears to be replicating the syntax of the Persian preposition hamrah ‘together 
with’, which is regularly used with the ezafe particle, e.g. hamrah=é pedar-am ‘with 
my father’. The motivation for the formation of this hybrid preposition in JSNENA is 
that the NENA preposition man in most NENA dialects is polysemous, meaning both 
‘from’ and ‘with’. The meaning of ‘with’ developed from reanalysis of a shortened 
form of the historical preposition *am meaning ‘with’. Both man ‘from’ and *‘am 
‘with’ frequently shortened to m- before nouns. Due to this ambiguity m- meaning 
‘with’ was reanalysed as a shortened form of man. Many NENA dialects tolerate the 
polysemy of man ‘from/with’. JSNENA, however, has replicated the pattern and part 
of the material of a form in a contact language that unambiguously means ‘with’ 
to make a morphological distinction between the two meanings. The preposition 
man ‘from’ has been matched with the la element in Kurdish la-tak. In Kurdish, as 
remarked, one of the basic meaning of la is ‘from’, which corresponds to JSNENA 
man ‘from’. Note that Kurdish la-tak is often accompanied by the postposition -à, 
and has the circumposition form la-tak . . .-à: 
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(253) JSNENA men-tak-e tati ‘with my father’ 
Kurdish la-tak bawkam-a 
Persian hamràh-e pedaram 


4.16 Miscellaneous uninflected particles 


JSNENA makes use of numerous uninflected particles. These include those that 
operate within a clause, those that function as clausal conjunctions and those that 
function as discourse markers, to manage the discourse. The majority are loan- 
words from Gorani, Kurdish or Persian. Most of the words that are derived from 
Persian are likely to have been borrowed through Kurdish. Examples of loaned 
particles in JSNENA are the following: 


(254) JSNENA Iranian 
af? agar < G., K., P. agar 
‘if not’ agar-nam cf. P. age na 
‘indeed, in truth’ ensdafan < P. ensáfan < Arab. 
*too, also; as for -96 =Č < G. =e =¢ 
‘so much; so many aqra cf. Bijar K. awqara 
*afterwards, then ba'dan < P. ba dan < Arab. 
‘perhaps’ baška, baskam_ < K. baskam, G. basqom 
‘still, again’ baz, büz-ham <P. baz, baz-ham 
“if, whether’ canance < P. čenānče 
‘again’ dübára < G., K. dūbāra; P. dobüre 
‘only’ faqat < G., K., P. faqat < Arab. 
‘apart from’ ger az <P. ger az 
‘of course’ halbata « G. halbata; P. albate 
*also' ham < G., K., P. ham 
‘also the same’ ham-čonīn < P. hamcenin ‘too’ 
‘always’ hamēša < P. hamise; K. hamīša 
‘everything that’ har-ct < G., K., P., har-ct 
‘because’, ‘when’ cun < K. Cün ‘because, since’ 
‘even, even if’ daxom < K. dàxom ‘I wish’ 
‘still, yet’ hestan cf. K. hista 
‘now (connective) ja « K. ja 
‘on one side’ jya < G. jiya; K. ba jtyà 
‘perhaps’ mágar < G., K., P. magar 
‘for example’ masalan « P. masalan < Arab. 


‘especially’ maxsusan «. P. maxsusan « Arab. 
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‘then, so’ pas <K., P. pas 

‘concerning’ raja’ ba- < P. raje' be 

5n truth, in fact rast < K. rast; rāstī 

‘perhaps’ Sayad cf. P. Sayad 

‘alone, only’ tanha « K, P. tanha 

‘but’ wále « K. wale 

‘a little’ xan cf. G., K. xanj ‘small, tiny’ 
filler for word xéta cf. K. cota 

‘or’ ya < G. ya, yam; K. ya, yan; P. ya 
relative particle ya < cf. Kurmanji ya (f. ezafe) 
‘that means, that is’ yani < G., K., P. yani < Arab. 
‘more’ zoa cf. K. zīyāw 


4.17 Summary 


There are some linguistic constraints on borrowing morphology into a maintained 
language. Generally speaking, these can be divided into constraints based on (i) 
congruence of morphological structures, (ii) transparency, and (iii) functional con- 
siderations (cf. Winford 2003, 91-97 for overview). 

As shown in Table 43, direct borrowings of morphological forms from Iranian 
into JSNENA are not numerous. Those ‘matter’ borrowings (Matras 2009) that have 
been identified in JSNENA reflect motivations for borrowing morphology into a 
maintained language. For instance, the definite article fills a gap in the morphemic 
inventory of JSNENA. It is also associated with discourse pragmatics and discourse 
management, which are dimensions of a language that are particularly prone to 
borrowing cross-linguistically (Matras 2009). On the other hand, the importation of 
the indefinite suffix -ēk, is not motivated by a gap in JSNENA, which has an indef- 
inite marker, i.e. xa ‘one’. Here the borrowing of -ék is facilitated by congruence 
between morphological structures of the languages in the contact. As remarked in 
(84.6) -ék has a functional motivation, in that it is used in contexts which have a sub- 
jective evaluative force, e.g. ‘he is a wonderful boy!’ This is likely to have motivated 
borrowing to give the statements added salience. Another functional motivation 
for borrowing of morphology is the disambiguation or narrowing of meaning of 
inherited forms through hybrid constructions such as JSNENA bà-qa ‘to’, consisting 
of Iranian ba- ‘to’ and Aramaic qa ‘to, before’. 

Continuing with Winford’s classification of morphological constraints on bor- 
rowing in a maintained language, transparency of morphological structures is 
another factor triggering contact. This applies to the borrowing by JSNENA of a 
number of Iranian morphological and morphosyntactic patterns. For instance, the 
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Table 43: Direct borrowing of nominal morphological f eatures into NENA. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main contact language section 
Definite article -aké Gorani 84.5 
Indefinite suffix -ek Kurdish 84.6 
Particle -min used for forming ordinals G./K./P. 84.11.1 
Ezafe on certain prepositions Persian 84.15 


replication of the lack of ezafe in noun-genitive constructions is facilitated by the fact 
that the same noun-genitive ordering occurs in Kurdish, and the relative simplicity 
of the noun-genitive structure. Similarly, the use of certain nouns in the absolutive 
state in JSNENA is a replication of transparently corresponding nouns in Iranian. 
The same applies to the replication of compound adjectives, consisting of parti- 
cles meaning ‘owner’ and ‘without’ combined with adjectives in JSNENA, and the 
replication of attaching pronominal suffixes to cardinal numbers, see Table 44 for 
pattern replication of nominal morphological features in JSNENA. 

The gender assignment of loanwords in JSNENA and inflection of adjectives 
are facilitated by the close typological fit in gender systems between languages in 
contact, namely JSNENA and Gorani. 


Table 44: Pattern replication of nominal morphological features in NENA. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main contact language section 
Nouns in the absolutive state Gorani/ Kurdish 84.7 
Simple juxtaposition in Noun-Genitive constructions Kurdish 84.8 
2PL or 3PL pronominal suffix attaching directly to numerals Gorani 84.11 
Gender assignment for loanwords Gorani 84.2.1 
Inflection of adjectives Gorani 84.10.1 
Compound adjectives Kurdish, Gorani 84.10.3 


Language contact can act as a constraint on change if the contact language shares 
the feature with the recipient language. This is mostly the case with inflectional 
and derivational endings listed in Table 45, which happen to have similar forms in 
Iranian and have thus been preserved in JSNENA. The phenomenon attested here 
can be termed replica preservation (cf. Khan 2020). 
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Table 45: Nominal morphological features in JSNENA reinforced due to 
contact with Iranian. 


feature attested in JSNENA Main contact language section 
Plural ending -é Gorani 84.4 
Plural ending -yalé Kurdish 84.4 
Plural of loanwords Gorani 84.4 
Derivational suffix -ana Gorani and Kurdish 84.3 


Similarly, contact can result in the loss of morphological distinctions in the recipi- 
ent language. As represented in Table 46, JSNENA lost gender distinctions in numer- 
als possibly under Kurdish influence. The original mismatch between languages 
in terms of the presence or lack of gender distinction was resolved by the loss of 
gender in JSNENA. 


Table 46: Nominal morphological features in JSNENA lost due to contact. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main contact language section 


Loss of gender distinction in numerals Kurdish 84.11 


5 The morphology of verbs 


5.1 Introductory overview 


A distinctive feature of JSNENA verbal morphology is the use of different past stems 
and resultative participles for transitive agentive verbs, on the one hand, and intran- 
sitive unacusative or passive verbs on the other. This is an innovation in NENA and 
appears to have come about through convergence with the morphological patterns 
of the verbal categories of Gorani. Another innovative feature of JSNENA, which 
is not found in the main body of NENA, is the extension of the causative inflection 
pattern of derived causative verbs to all agentive verbs. The catalyst for this appears 
to be the distribution of causative morphemes in Gorani and Kurdish. 

The word-initial stress of imperatives of JSNENA matches the prosody of the 
Iranian languages. 

JSNENA has direct and oblique verbal suffixes, the latter referred to as L-suf- 
fixes. In JSNENA and Gorani direct suffixes are used, among other functions, as 
inflections of the transitive past stem in order to express the undergoer of the action, 
while Sanandaj Kurdish uses oblique clitics for this purpose. In JSNENA and the 
Iranian languages the direct suffixes are attached to the past unaccusative/passive 
stem. The prosody of JSNENA in these paradigms has converged with that of the 
Iranian languages of the region. 

In Gorani and Kurdish, oblique clitics are used to mark the agent of past stems 
in transitive constructions. JSNENA replicates this pattern by oblique L-suffixes to 
express the agent of agentive past stems. The loss of full clitic status of the NENA 
L-suffixes seems to have come about by analogy with the direct suffixes, which are 
fully bonded prosodically to the verbal stem. 

In the main body of NENA dialects, whose heartland is Iraq, the oblique L-suf- 
fixes are used on both transitive and intransitive past stems. This is likely to be the 
historically earlier pattern in NENA. JSNENA attaches oblique L-suffixes only to 
agentive transitive past stems. This is an innovation that has come about through 
convergence with indexing patterns of the Iranian languages in western Iran. 

An indicative particle k- is attached to a subset of present stem verbs in JSNENA. 
This lack of systematicity in the use of the particle matches Gorani, in which a corre- 
sponding indicative particle (ma-) appears with only certain lexical verbs. J[SNENA 
uses the indicative particle on the infinitive in progressive constructions consisting 
of an infinitive and finite verb. This is a feature that is not found across other NENA 
dialects and has arisen by replication of a parallel construction in Gorani. 

Although JSNENA has not replicated the Iranian subjunctive particle, it has 
borrowed several Iranian deontic particles. 
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The present copula of most NENA dialects has verbal inflection only in the 1* 
and 2" persons. A distinctive feature of JSNENA is the complete levelling of the 
inflection of the present copula with verbal inflection. This matches more closely 
the profile of the copula in Kurdish than that of Gorani. The pattern of the past 
copula in JSNENA corresponds to Gorani. 

In JSNENA the ingressive sense of 'becoming' is expressed by the lexical verb 
x-Ø-r. The Iranian languages, by contrast, use the same lexical verb to express ‘to 
be' and 'to become'. The JSNENA ingressive verb exhibits parallels with Arabic 
rather than Iranian. 

The pattern of direct object clitics on present stem verbs in Gorani is the closest 
match to that of JSNENA, in which the oblique L-suffixes expressing the object are 
placed after the person suffixes. 

JSNENA matches the Gorani pattern of expression of pronominal objects erga- 
tively by direct suffixes on past stem verbs, except for the fact that in JSNENA the 
object expressed by the direct suffixes is restricted to third person. 

The JSNENA perfect constructions with the resultative participle and copula 
have developed on the model of Gorani rather than Kurdish. 

The perfect in JSNENA can be used with an ‘indirective’ function, i.e. express- 
ing events which the speaker has not witnessed or which occurred in the remote 
past. This matches the indirective use of the perfect also in Gorani and Kurdish of 
the Sanandaj region. 

In JSNENA light verb constructions, consisting of a finite light verb and a non-fi- 
nite element, are calqued on Kurdish and/or Gorani, which in turn often borrowed 
them from Persian. The JSNENA object constructions of light verb constructions are 
a replication of the Gorani constructions 


5.2 Verb stems 


In JSNENA verbs inflect for TAM by root and pattern morphology, which is a charac- 
teristic feature of Semitic languages. Discontinuous lexical roots consisting of three, 
or in some cases four, consonants are mapped onto discontinuous morphological 
patterns of vowels and consonants, e.g. 


(255) JSNENA 
root g-r-3 ‘to pull’ + present pattern CaCaC > garas 
root s-m-x ‘to stand’ + past intransitive pattern CCiC > smix 
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In addition to patterns of TAM inflection, the verbal system has derivational pat- 
terns, the main function of which is to increase the valency of the verb. In JSNENA 
two derivational patterns are used. The basic pattern will be referred to as Form I 
and two derivational patterns as Form II and Form III respectively. Form II is pro- 
ductive in earlier Aramaic and various other NENA dialects. In JSNENA, however, 
it is only marginal. Indeed in some trans-Zab NENA dialects it has been eliminated 
altogether (Mutzafi 2004b; Khan 2018e, 329). It is important to note that even Form 
III is not fully productive and is not available for all verbal roots. The derivational 
patterns are, as the term suggests, lexical items formed by derivation and not the 
result of regular inflection. Examples: 


(256) JSNENA 
root r-x-s ‘to walk’ 
Form I present stem pattern CaCaC > raxas ‘he walks’ 
Form III present stem pattern maCCaC > marxas ‘he causes to walk’ 


We present below for the three derivational forms the inflectional patterns of the 
various TAM stems. The discontinuous patterns are applied consistently across all 
lexical roots. 

A distinction must be made between the stems of agentive verbs, on the one 
hand, and those of intransitive unaccusative and passivised transitive verbs, on 
the other, since intransitive unaccusative and passive verbs have forms of past 
stems and resultative participles that are different from those of agentive verbs. 
Unaccusative intransitive verbs express a change of state of the subject, including 
change of position (movement) and posture. With an unaccusative intransitive 
verb there is no necessarily implied external agent, whereas there is, in princi- 
ple, the implication of an external agent or cause in passive constructions. An 
agentive verb is typically transitive with an object, but it may be intransitive. This 
applies particularly to verbs of omission of sound, e.g. nwaxle ‘it barked’. Such 
intransitive agentive verbs will be referred to as unergative. There is a residue of 
a few verbs of perception that are treated grammatically as agentive in JSNENA 
although the subject cannot be felicitously classified as semantically agentive, e.g. 
X-z-y ‘to see’, §-m-y ‘to hear’. They are, however, transitive in that they typically 
have a direct object, which is the prototypical construction of agentive verbs. 

There are also differences between agentive and intransitive verbs in the imper- 
ative stems. In other stems (present and infinitive) intransitive verbs are identical in 
pattern to transitive verbs. There are no passive stems apart from those of the past 
stem and resultative participle. 
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FormI 


(257) JSNENA 
g-r-S ‘to pull’ (tr.), s-m-x ‘to stand’ (intr) 


Agentive Intransitive unaccasative Passive 
Present stem garas- samox- — 
Past stem gras- smix- gris- 
Resultative participle garsa smixa grisa 
Imperative gruš ~ gárəš smux ~ sémux — 
Infinitive garose samoxe — 


Form II 


(258) JSNENA 
z-b-n ‘to sell’ (tr.) 
Agentive Passive 


Present stem zaban- — 

Past stem zban- zbin- 

Resultative participle zabna zbina 

Imperative zábən — 

Infinitive zaboné — 
Form III 


(259) JSNENA 
m-r-s-x ‘to cause to walk (tr.), m-s-k-r ‘to become lost’ (intr.) 
Agentive Intransitive unaccusative Passive 


Present stem marxas- maskor- — 
Past stem marxas-  moskir- morxis- 
Resultative participle marxsa ^ moskira marxisa 
Imperative márxa$ | móskur — 
Infinitive marxose maskore — 


The organisation of the verbal morphology into these categories, viz. present stem, 
past stem, resultative participle, imperative and infinitive, is a general feature of 
NENA dialects. The inflectional patterns of some of these categories in JSNENA, 
however, exhibit various innovations within the NENA dialect group. The most 
conspicuous one is the existence of two sets of past stem and resultative participle, 
one agentive and the other unaccusative/passive. The Form I agentive stem gras- has 
developed by the imposition on it of the vocalic pattern of the Form III past agen- 
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tive stem, viz. that of madmax, the first vowel being deleted. Form III expresses the 
causative and most frequently expresses an increase in valency of an intransitive 
verb and its conversion from an unaccusative to an agentive, e.g. Form I damax ‘he 
sleeps’, Form III madmox ‘he causes to sleep’. The key factor is, in fact, agentivity 
rather than valency, since the Form III vocalic pattern is used with Form I intransi- 
tive agentive (unergative) verbs of sound emission. Such verbs have no passives, e.g. 


(260) JSNENA 
n-w-x ‘to bark’ 
Agentive Passive 
Past stem nwax- = 
Resultative participle nawxa — 


The pattern of the Form I unaccusative/passive past stem qtil- is the original pattern 
of the past stem, which is ultimately derived historically from a stative/passive par- 
ticiple. This pattern has been extended to unaccusative/passive past stems of Form 
III, viz. madmix. Historically, the original past stem of Form III is madmax. The same 
transfer of vocalic patterns between Form I and Form III has resulted in the mor- 
phological distinctions between agentive and unaccusative/passive in the resulta- 
tive participles of stems I and III. 

This splitting of the morphology of past stems and resultative participles is 
found in neighbouring Jewish NENA dialects in western Iran and Sulemaniyya. It 
appears to have come about through convergence with the morphological patterns 
of the verbal categories of Gorani. 

The Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region exhibit a similar organisation 
of verbal morphological stems, including present, past, resultative participle, and 
infinitive. The imperative is based on the present stem: 


(261) Gorani 
karday ‘to do’ 


Present stem kar 

Past stem kard 

Resultative participle karda (m); karde (f, pl) 
Imperative kar 

Infinitive karday 


(262) Kurdish 
gartan ‘to take’ 
Present stem gar 
Past stem gart 
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Resultative participle gartag, garté 
Imperative gar 
Infinitive gartan 


This organisation is common to modern western Iranian languages. The present 
stem preserves the present stem of Old Iranian. The past stem derives historically 
from the passive participle. The NENA present stem qatal is historically an active 
participle. The original Aramaic finite present form, the so-called prefix conjuga- 
tion yiqtol, however, had by late antiquity become restricted to modal functions 
and was supplanted by the active particle qatal in its present functions. It is for 
this reason that the Iranian present stem is matched by the NENA qatal form. The 
NENA qatal form, indeed, also came to replace the yigtol form in modal subjunc- 
tive functions. This is likely to be in imitation of the Iranian present stem, which is 
the stem of both the indicative present and the subjunctive. The historical origin 
of the past stem in NENA is the passive participle, in imitation of Iranian. The 
original finite past form, the so-called suffix conjugation qtal, was replaced by the 
passive participle. The development in JSNENA of the split between agentive and 
unaccusative/passive past stems and participles is the result of a convergence with 
features of the Iranian languages of western Iran, in particular Gorani. 

In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, and in western Iranian in general, mor- 
phology is in principle agglutinative. In most cases the past form is formed by the 
addition of a phoneme to the present stem. 


(263) Gorani 
Present Past 
kar kard ‘do’ 
lés lesa "lick 


(264) Kurdish 
Present Past 
gar gart ‘take’ 
zan zani ‘know’ 


The passive is formed by adding a morpheme to the present stem of transitive 
verbs. These morphemes inflect for present and past: 


(265) Gorani Kurdish 
Present -īa -(r)ye 
Past -ià -(r)yà 
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(266) Gorani 
küstày ‘to kill’ 
Present Present passive Past passive 
k"$ k"sia k"šīā 


(267) Kurdish 
xwardin ‘to eat’ 
Present Present passive Past passive 
XO xorye xorya 


The passive morpheme is a derivational morpheme that reduces the valency of a 
transitive verb, which is typically unmarked, without any derivational morpheme. 
In Gorani the passive morpheme is also used in the stem of some intransitive unac- 
cusative verbs that are not derived from an unmarked transitive. Such unaccusa- 
tive verbs typically express eventualities with internal causation rather than exter- 
nal causation, e.g. 


(268) Gorani 


Infinitive Present Past 
lakyay ‘to stick’ lakta lokià 
maniay ‘to be tired’ mania mania 
martay ‘to break’ maria maria 
tawiay ‘to melt’ tawia tawia 
garlay ‘to boil’ garia X gerià 
wuridy ‘to itch’ wuria — wurià 
gaZiüy ‘to fight (intr. gazia — gazia 


The identical treatment of stem morphology for passives and (a subset of) intran- 
sitive unaccusative stems is seen in the table below, which presents the active and 
passive stems of the agentive verb watay ‘to say’ and the stems of the intransitive 
unaccusative verb māřīāy ‘to break’: 


(269) Gorani 
Active transitive Passive Intransitive 


Present stem | wác wacia maria 
Past stem wat wacia maria 
Participle wata maria(a) 


Infinitive watay martay 
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This morphological alignment of passive and intransitive unaccusative morphology 
corresponds to the alignment of past stems in JSNENA, whereby the same pattern is 
used for passive and intransitive unaccusative verbs, e.g. 


(270) Gorani 
FormI Passive Intransitive unaccusative 
CCiC — gri$'he was pulled’ smix ‘he stood’ 


In JSNENA this parallel between passive and intransitive unaccusative stems is 
regular whereas in Gorani it applies only to a subset of intransitive stems. JSNENA 
appears to have converged with this pattern of morphological alignment in this 
subset of Gorani verbs. Since JSNENA distinguishes stems by regular vocalic pat- 
terns, i.e. the vocalic patterns in any particular verbal form (i.e. Form I, Form II or 
Form III) constitute inflection, this was generalised to all lexical verbs in a particu- 
lar form. In Gorani, by contrast, the distinctions in stem morphology is by aggluti- 
native derivation, which is specific to individual lexical verbs. JSNENA, therefore, 
has undergone a change in stem inflection by convergence with a subset of stem 
derivational patterns. Another factor was that all agentive active verbs in JSNENA 
acquired the vocalic pattern of causative Form III verbs. This would have facil- 
itated the systematic division of the system into agentive/causative vs unaccusa- 
tive/passive. This convergence between JSNENA and Gorani is, therefore, a case of 
the replication of a grammatical category but not its exponence, i.e. the manner 
of expressing it, which is a recognised phenomenon in language contact studies 
(Hickey 2010b, 11). 

In Gorani the passive morpheme is used in both past and present stems of 
intransitive verbs. In JSNENA the alignment of passive and intransitive unaccu- 
sative morphology is found only in the past stem and resultative particle. This is 
because there is no passive inflection pattern for the present stem. 

We shall now consider the possible Iranian background of the extension of the 
causative inflection pattern to agentive verbs in Form I in JSNENA. In Iranian, the 
valency of a verb is increased by adding a causative morpheme (Gorani: - (present), 
-nā (past); Sanandaj Kurdish: -(é)n (present), -n(d) (past)) to the present intransitive 
stems. In Gorani the causative suffix is infixed into the past intransitive stem:! 


1 By assuming that the causative affix attaches to the present stem of the verb, MacKenzie (1966, 
49) takes the sequence -n-@ as a single affix, hence -nd, and labels it as a causative past suffix. 
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(271) Gorani? 


Infinitive Intransitive Causative 
present past present past 

wuray wur wura | wufn  wuř-n-ā 
‘to be destroyed’ ‘to destroy 

esay es esa es-n es-n-a 
‘to hurt (intr. ‘to hurt (tr. 

gelay gel gela gen gel-n-a 
‘to wander ‘to turn over’ 

garaway  garaw garawad geraw-n goraw-n-à 
‘to weep’ ‘to make weep’ 

fisày fis fisà fis-n fis-n-à 
‘to overflow’ ‘to soak’ 


(272) Kurdish 
Infinitive Intransitive Causative 
present past present past 
skan ské ska Ske-(e)n ska-n(d) 


‘to break’ ‘to break’ 

sotan SOZ sota sot-én _ sota-n(d) 
‘to burn (intr) ‘to burn(tr.) 

esan es esa es-en esa-n(d) 


‘to hurt (intr. ‘to hurt (tr) 
fisan fis fis—a fisen —— fisa-n(d) 
*to overflow" *to soak 


Gorani has also preserved the older pattern of Umlaut for the formation of caus- 
ative stems, attested in Middle Persian (cf. Skiærvø 2009, 220), e.g. Middle Persian 
ahram ‘go up’ vs. ahram ‘lead up’ (tr.). 


2 Inone case the causative formative is added to the transitive base to yield a change in meaning: 
wirastay ‘to sew’ (wiraz (prs), wiraza (pst)); (awa)-raznay ‘to adorn’ ((awa)-razn (prs); (awa)-razna 
(pst)). 
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Example: 


(273) Gorani 


Infinitive Intransitive Causative 
present past present past 

müriay maria maria mar mara 
‘to break’ ‘to break’ 


It is significant that the Iranian causative morphemes in Gorani and Kurdish are 
also used in agentive intransitive verbs expressing the emission of sound, i.e. uner- 
gative verbs. This indicates that the suffixes may also mark agentivity without the 
increase in valency that is characteristic of the causative. When the causative mor- 
pheme is present on the verbs of sound emission, the verb is treated as transitive 
and the agent is indexed by a pronominal clitic. There are alternative inflections of 
some verbs of sound emission without the causative morpheme. These are treated 
as intransitive verbs and the subject is marked by a 3sc zero affix in the past tense. 


(274) Gorani 
qernay ‘to shout’ 
qiznay ‘to scream’ 
gafna=s, gafa-@ ‘it barked’ 
barna=§, bara-@ ‘(the sheep) bleated’ 
qarna=s, qara-© ‘(the goat) bleated’ 
sarna=s, sara-© ‘it brayed’ 
qulna=s ‘it crowed’ 
hilna=§ ‘it neighed’ 
lurná-s/nüznà-s ‘it howled’ 


(275) Kurdish 


qaran=t “(the sheep) bleated' 
balan=t “(the goat) bleated’ 
saran=t ‘it brayed’ 

cirün-t ‘it neighed’ 
a=y-qulan ‘it crowed’ 
a=y-luran ‘it howled’ 
a=y-boran/geran=t ‘he/she shouted’ 
qizan=t ‘he/she screamed’ 


This extension of a causative morphology to the marking of agentive irrespective of 
valency is matched by the JSNENA agentive patterns in the past stem and partici- 
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ple. The fact that the agentive/causative vocalic pattern in JSNENA has been levelled 
across Form I and Form III reflects the breakdown of the Semitic system of deriva- 
tional forms with distinct vocalic patterns. Instead, a single morphological vocalic 
pattern is used across the historical vestiges of the derivational forms to express the 
agentive/causative and a second vocalic pattern is used across the forms to express 
the unaccusative/passive. This matches the morphological system in the Iranian lan- 
guages whereby a single morpheme marks agentive/causative and a single morpheme 
marks unaccusative/passive across the verbal lexicon. In Iranian these morphemes 
are agglutinative and are not applied regularly across all lexical verbs. In JSNENA the 
morphological patterns of verbal stems are inflectional and regular. So, we see that 
JSNENA inflection was matched with a subset of Iranian agglutinative morphemes. 
In JSNENA this distinction of semantic role is only available in the past stems 
and participles. This has been facilitated by the fact that vocalic patterns of these 
stems are historically different in Form I and in the causative Form III. The vocalic 
pattern of the present stems of Form I and the causative Form III are the same (a—a, 
e.g. garas, madmax), so no morphological distinctions of agentivity were possible. 


5.2.1 Imperatives 


In JSNENA stress is placed on the initial syllable of imperative forms. As a result, 
in some cases only stress position distinguishes the imperative from the present 
form, e.g. 


(276) JSNENA 
Imperative Present 
müxwe!' 'Show" maxwé' 'heshows' 


In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, the imperative/subjunctive prefix bə- is stress- 
bearing. This means that the stress is retracted to the first syllable of the imperative 
verbal form, in contrast to the final-sylable stress placement in the realis form of 
present stem verbs. 


(277) Kurdish and Gorani 


Imperative present indicative 
K. bà-nüs-a!! ‘Write? K. a-nüs-t ‘you write’ 
G. biis-a' ‘Sleep? G. m-üs-f ‘you sleep’ 


The word-initial stress of imperatives of JSNENA, therefore, matches the prosody of 
the Iranian languages. 
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5.3 Verbal inflectional suffixes 


In JSNENA the present and past verbal stems are inflected with direct person suf- 
fixes (see Table 47), and with oblique person suffixes (L-suffixes, see Table 48). Like- 
wise, in Iranian of the Sanandaj region the present and past verbal stems have 
direct and oblique person inflections. 

In JSNENA there is one set of direct suffixes, which are used with both present 
and past stems. In Iranian there are two sets of direct suffixes according to the stem 
of the verb. The main difference between the two sets is that the 3sc has a zero 
suffix in the paradigm that is attached to past stems. 

As for their function, the direct suffixes express the subject of all present stem 
verbs and of the past intransitive unaccusative/passive stem. In Gorani and JSNENA 
they are also used as inflections of the transitive past stem in order to express the 
undergoer ofthe action, while Sanandaj Kurdish uses oblique clitics for this purpose. 


Table 47: Direct inflectional suffixes in JSNENA, Gorani, and Kurdish. 


JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 


Present/Past Present Past Present Past 


3s&.M -Ø -0 -Ø -e, -à -Ø 


3sG.F -a -a 

3PL E ü -ë an 
2SG.M  -ét d d 
2sG.F -at 

2PL -ētun -dë -ən 
1SG.M  -en -ü -a(né) -am 


1sG.F — -an,-ana 


1PL -&x, -exin -mē -In 


In JSNENA when the direct suffixes are attached to the present stem, the suffixes 
are in most cases stressed: 


(278) JSNENA 


g-r-š ‘to pull’ 
3sG.M gards-O ‘he pulls’ 
38G.F gars-d ‘she pulls’ 


3PL garšýí ‘they pull’, etc. 
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2sc.M gars-ét 

2sG.F garš-át 

2PL garš-étun 

1sc.M gards-na 

1sG.F gars-dn, gars-dna 
1PL gars-éx, gars-éxin 


The stress falls on the stem in the 3sG.M, since the suffix is zero, and in the 1sG.M, 
since the rule of stressing the suffix is outranked by a rule that the stress must fall 
on a syllable containing a root consonant (82.4.3). 

When the direct suffixes are attached to the past unaccusative/passive stem, 
the suffixes are not stressed, but rather the stress falls on the stem throughout the 
paradigm: 


(279) JSNENA 
Unaccusative s-m-x ‘to stand’ 
3sc.M smix-O,sómix-O ‘he stood’ 
3sG.F smix-a ‘she stood’ 
3PL ss smix-i ‘they stood’ etc. 
2sc.M smix-ét 
2sG.  smix-at 
2PL — smix-étun 
1sG.M smix-na 
1SG.F smix-an, smix-ana 
1PL J smix-ex, smix-exin 


(280) JSNENA 
Passive g-r-s ‘to pull’ 
3sc.M gris-O, garis-O ‘he was pulled’ 
38G.F gris-a ‘she was pulled’ 
3PL — gri *they were pulled', etc. 
2sc.M gris-et 
2s. gris-at 
2PL X gris-étun 
1sc.M gris-na 
1se.r  gris-an, gris-ana 
1PL gris-ex, grig-éxin 


The variant in the 3sc.M (sómix, góri$) has the stress on a penultimate syllable of 
the stem. The vowel in this syllable is in origin an epenthetic. The motivation for 
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this appears to be analogy with the general penultimate stress in most of the rest 
of the paradigm. 

Historically, the direct suffixes on present and past stems in JSNENA are of 
the same origin. The first and second person suffixes are originally clitic personal 
pronouns and the third person suffixes are originally nominal inflections (sc.M, 
SG.F, PL). There is, therefore, no historical reason internal to NENA why there 
should be a difference in stress placement in present and past stems with direct 
suffixes. The explanation is that the prosody of JSNENA in these paradigms has 
converged with that of the Iranian languages of region. In Gorani and Kurdish, the 
stress falls on the direct suffixes when they are attached to a present stem but on 
the stem when the suffixes are attached to a past stem: 


(281) Gorani Kurdish 
Present ‘to send’ 
3sG kīyān-ó ‘he/shesends’  a-nér-é 


3PL kiyan-d ‘they send’ a-nér-ón 

2sc kiyani ‘you seng’, etc. a-nér-i 

2PL kityan-dé a-ner-áón 

1sc kīyān-ú a-nér-óm 

1PL kiyan-mé a-nér-in 
(282) Gorani Kurdish 

Past ‘to die’ 
3sG.M márd-O ‘he died’ médrd-@ 


38G.F márd-a ‘she died’ 
3PL madrd-é ‘they died',etc. médrd-an 


2sG márd-i mórd-i 
2PL mard-dé mard-an 
1sG márd-à mórd-om 
1PL márd-me mórd-in 
(283) Gorani Kurdish 
Passive ‘to kill’ 
3sc.M Kkus-yd-2 ‘he was killed’ koz-ya-@ 


3sc.F kus-yd-(a) ‘she was killed’ 
3PL  kuš-Ýyē ‘they were killed’, etc. koZ-yá-n 


2sG —— kus-yd-y koz-ya-y 
2PL — kus-yd-ydé koZ-yá-n 
1scG — kus-id-à koZ-yá-m 


1PL . kus-yd-ymé koZ-yá-n 
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In Iranian there is a historical explanation for this difference in stress position. 
The lack of stress on the suffixes of past stems has resulted from the fact that these 
suffixes were originally copula clitics. The suffixes of the present stem, by contrast, 
were originally personal suffixes and not copulas (Opengin 2019). 

In Gorani and Kurdish oblique clitics are used to mark the agent of past stems 
in agentive constructions. JSNENA replicates this pattern by oblique L-suffixes to 
express the agent of agentive past stems. As remarked in §2.4.3, the L-suffixes are 
not stressed and in JSNENA they correspond prosodically to the Iranian clitics. They 
are not, however, detachable from the verbal stem, unlike the Iranian clitics, which 
can be moved and hosted by other constituents in the clause (§5.9). Moreover, in 
many NENA dialects L-suffixes affect the position of stress in the word and so are 
prosodically more integrated into the word than clitics (§3.5). 


Table 48: Oblique Clitics in Iranian and L-suffixes in JSNENA. 


JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
35G.M -lē =$ =y 
3sG.F -la 
3PL -lü =$a =yan 
2SG.M -lox =t, =d =0, =t 
2sG.F -lax 
2PL -laxun -tü -tün 
1sG E -m -m 
1PL -lan -mà -mün 
Agentive paradigms: 


(284) JSNENA 
g-r-š ‘to pull’ 
3sc.M grds-lé ‘he pulled’ 
3sG.F  grós-la ‘she pulled’ 
3PL grós-lü *they pulled', etc. 
2sG.M grds-lox 
28G.F  grós-lax 
2PL  . grós-laxun 
1sc — gró&li 
1PL  grós-lan 
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(285) Gorani 
bard- ‘to take’ 


3sG 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


bard=as ‘he/she took’ 


bard=sa ‘they took’ 
bard-ot ‘you took’, etc. 
bard=ta 

bard=am 

bard-mà 


(286) Kurdish 
haward- ‘to bring 


3sG 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


haward=i ‘he/she brought’ 
haward=yan ‘they brought 
haward=o ‘you brought’, etc. 
hawerd-tàn 

hawerd-oam 

hawerd-màn 


The loss of full clitic status of the NENA L-suffixes seems to have come about by analogy 
with the direct suffixes, which are fully bonded prosodically to the verbal stem. This 
analogical convergence with direct suffixes is exhibited by a number of properties 
of L-suffixes in various dialects.? In some NENA dialects, for example, the L-suffixes 
that mark the subject have acquired syntagmatic properties of direct subject suffixes, 
notably their ability to take a further L-suffix to express the object, and, in the case 
of the dialect Ch. Hertevin, even assimilation of the subject-marking L-suffixes to the 
morphological form of direct suffixes when they take an object suffix, e.g. 


(287) Ch. Hertevin (Jastrow 1988) 


a. 


hze-le-li 

see.PST-OBL.3SG.M-OBL.1SG 

‘he saw me’ 

hze-let-ti (< hze-let-li, cf 2sG.M direct suffix —ét) 
see.PST-OBL.2SG.M-OBL.1SG 

‘you saw me’ 

hze-len-ne (< hze-len-le, cf 1sc.M direct suffix —en) 
see.PST-OBL.1SG-OBL.3SG.M 

‘Isaw him’ 


3 For further details see Khan (2017). 
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The use of oblique L-suffixes to mark the subject of only agentive past verbs is a 
distinctive feature of JSNENA and the neighbouring Jewish trans-Zab dialects of 
western Iran and Sulemaniyya. In the main body of NENA L-suffixes are used to 
mark the subject of both transitive past stems and also intransitive unaccusative 
past stems, e.g. 


(288) Ch. Barwar 
Agentive, g-r-s ‘to pull’ 
3sc.M grise ‘he pulled’ 
3sc. gris-la_ ‘she pulled’ 
3PL grise ‘they pulled’, etc. 
2sc.M  gris-lux 
2sc.F gris-lax 
2PL — gri$-lexü 


1sc  gris-lt 
1PL gris-lan 
(Khan 2008b) 


(289) Ch. Barwar 
Unaccusative, gym ‘to rise’ 
3sc.M gqim-lé ‘he rose’ 
38G.F gim-la ‘she rose’ 
3PL . gim-le_~— ‘they rose’, etc. 
2sc.M qim-lux 
2sc.F  qim-lax 
2PL — qim-léxtt 


1sc  qim-lt 
1PL . qim-lan 
(Khan 2008b) 


In a few dialects on the north-eastern periphery of NENA direct suffixes are used 
with the past stem of unaccusative verbs to express the present perfect, e.g. 


(290) J.Urmi 
3sc.M qim-2 'hehas risen 
3sc.r  qim-a ‘she has risen’ 
3PL = qim-I_— ‘they have risen’ 
(Khan 2008a) 
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In such dialects L-suffixes mark the subject of the past stem of both transitive and 
intransitive unaccusative verbs when they express the past perfective, e.g. 


(291) J.Urmi 
3sc.M qam-le ‘he rose’ 
3sG.F qəm-la ‘she rose’ 
3PL qdm-lu ‘they rose 


Some dialects on the north-western periphery of NENA also exhibit the use of direct 
suffixes on past stems to express the present perfect. In dialects in the Bohtan region 
direct suffixes are used with both unaccusative intransitive and transitive verbs when 
denoting the perfect, L-suffixes being used on past stems to express the perfective: 


(292) C.Bohtan 
Agentive perfect Unaccusative perfect 
3sc.M gris-@ ‘he has pulled’ qím-Ø ‘he has risen’ 
3sG.F gris-a ‘shehaspulled’ qim-a ‘she has risen’ 
3PL  gri&i ‘they have pulled’ qim- ‘they have risen’ 
(Fox 2009) 


(293) C.Bohtan 
Agentive perfective — Unaccusative perfective 
3sc.M grds-lé ‘hepulled’ qdm-lé ‘he rose’ 
3sG.F grds-la ‘she pulled’  qóm-la ‘she rose’ 
3PL =e grds-la ‘they pulled’ qdm-la ‘they rose’ 
(Fox 2009) 


In some dialects of Iraq that have a generalised use of L-suffixes on past stems, a 
few sporadic examples are attested of direct suffixes on past stems of unaccusative 
verbs expressing the perfect. In the trans-Zab Jewish Arbel dialect, for example, this 
is attested in the verb p-y-s ‘to remain’: 


(294) J. Arbel 
ci-hula-é la — pisi gaw 
NEG-Jew-PL NEG Yremain.PST-DIR.3PL Inside 
‘No Jews have remained in it. 
(Khan 1999, 284-85) 


A final piece of evidence for reconstructing the historical background of oblique 
L-suffixes in JSNENA is that, although L-suffixes are not used, in principle, to mark 
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the subject of past stems of unaccusative verbs, they are used on the past stem of 
the copula: 


(295) JSNENA 
3sG.M yé-lé ‘he was’ 
38G.F yēla ‘she was’ 
3PL  yēlūü ‘they were’ 


This appears to be a vestige of a system like that of the main body of NENA dialects, 
in which oblique L-suffixes are generalised as markers of the subject of past stems 
of all verbs. 

The use of oblique L-suffixes on both agentive and unaccusative past verbs in 
the main body of NENA dialects in Iraq correlates with the distribution of oblique 
clitics in Gorani dialects of Iraq. Although Gorani in Iran uses such clitics to mark 
the subject only on agentive verbs, in Gorani in Iraq the clitics are used on both 
agentive and unaccusative past stems. This has been documented, for example, in 
the Bajalani variety of Iraqi Gorani (MacKenzie 1956), which exhibits the system of 
subject markers, represented in Table 49, with oblique clitics on unaccusative verbs 
in all persons except the 3sc (oblique clitics are shaded): 


Table 49: Person suffixes and person clitics in the Bajalani variety of Gorani. 


Present Past unaccusative Past agentive 
35G -6 -Ø =Š 
3PL -an -$ü =š 
2sG T =t =t 
2PL -é -tü -tü 
1sG T =m =m 
1PL -Mē -mà -mà 


Note further that the Kirkuk dialect of Central Kurdish has regularly oblique inflec- 
tion for past intransitive unaccusative in the 1PL and 2PL and optionally also in the 
3PL (cf. Mohammadirad in review): 

The question arises as to which of the patterns of distribution of direct suf- 
fixes and oblique clitics came first. Did the oblique inflection of intransitive unac- 
cusative past verbs, as seen in Iraqi dialects of Gorani such as Bajalani, historically 
precede the direct inflection of the intransitive past, as seen in Gorani of Iran and 
Sanandaj Kurdish? 

Data from the late Middle Iranian period show us that oblique suffixes could 
indeed extend to intransitive verbs. In (296.a) the 1sc subject argument of ‘arrive’ 
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Table 50: Person suffixes and person clitics in Kurdish of Kirkuk. 


Present Past unaccusative Past agentive 
3sG -ë -Ø =], =y 
3PL -ən -n, =yan =yan 
2sG -T -T =t 
2PL -an -tün -tün 
1s -m -m -m 
TPL -in =man =man 


is marked by the oblique affix. In (296.b) the unaccusative predicate is awest estad 
‘be hung’; which agrees with the subject argument ‘the souls being punished in hell’ 
by means of a 3PL oblique clitic. In (296.c) the copula is inflected by an oblique clitic. 


(296) Middle Persian 

a. TMH ‘YK hwwlst PWN mhmnyh  L TMH 
there where goodwork in guesthood in there 
Isytw=m 
arrive.PTPC-1sG 
‘There where Good Works (is) resident, thither I arrived.’ 
(AWN 9.1, Brunner 1977, 104) 

b. ke=san nigūnsār andar dusox awext eéstad 
REL-3PL upside.down in hell hung  stand.PsT3sG 
“(souls of those wicked) who were hung upside-down in hell’ 
(AWN 30.5, Shirtz 2016) 

C. u-Sün hamàg an-espas be büd 
and-3PL all grateful without COP.PST 
‘They were all ungrateful.’ 

(mpB 163, Durkin-Meisterernst 2014, 293) 


As can be seen, the oblique inflection of the past intransitive and the past copula 
already started in Middle Iranian. It appears that this distribution of oblique inflec- 
tion developed by paradigm levelling in Middle Iranian and the same applied to the 
Iraqi Gorani dialects such as Bajalani, which probably in turn triggered a shift in 
the paradigm of intransitive person suffixes of Kirkuk Central Kurdish. Likewise, 
some Southern Kurdish dialects exhibit cases of oblique inflection of intransitive 
verbs, especially in the 1PL and 2PL (Mohammadirad 2020a, 97). 

The main body of NENA dialects, whose heartland is Iraq, matched the pattern 
of oblique inflection in Iraqi Gorani. This is likely to be the historically earlier 
pattern in NENA (Khan 2017; Noorlander 2021). Its appearance in Iraqi Gorani may 
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have been an internal development that possibly was stimulated by contact with 
NENA. Gorani of Iran (Hawraman region) is more archaic and has retained direct 
suffix inflection for past intransitive unaccusatives and JSNENA has converged with 
this. As remarked, in JSNENA there is a vestige of the earlier oblique inflection of 
intransitives in the inflection of the past stem of the copula by L-suffixes. It appears 
that extension of direct suffixes to this paradigm was blocked since this would have 
brought about homophony of the past and present copulas (Khan 2017; 2020a): 


(297) JSNENA 


Past copula Present copula 
L-suffixes Direct suffixes Direct suffixes 
3sG.M_ ye-le *ye-2 ye 
38G.F yēla *y-a ya 
3PL — yelü *y-en yen 


The emergence of direct inflection of the past stem when expressing the perfect in 
some dialects on the north-eastern and north-western periphery of NENA, and in 
a few sporadic cases elsewhere, represent incipient convergence with the Iranian 
dialects of the region. The process would have involved extension of the direct 
suffixes from the present and this initially expressed a perfect, which denoted a 
present state and so was semantically related to the present. The main body of 
NENA remained resistant to convergence with the Iranian patterns of oblique 
inflection. In such a system, the oblique infection marks the grammatical relation 
of the referent of the clitic, i.e. grammatical subject, rather than its semantic role 
(agent or affectee). This corresponds to the inflection of the present stem with 
direct suffixes, which index the grammatical subject. 


5.4 Inflection of the resultative participles 
InJSNENA there are two types of resultative participle, one being used with an agen- 
tive active function and the other with an intransitive unaccusative or passive func- 


tion. These correspond in vocalic pattern to the two corresponding past stems, e.g. 


(298) JSNENA 


FormI 

Past stem — Resultative participle 
Agentive active gars- garsa 
Intransitive unaccusative smix- smixa 


Passive gris- grisa 
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These resultative participles derive historically from the determined state of the 
passive participle in earlier Aramaic, whereas the the past stems derive from the 
passive participles in the absolute state. The feminine singular is formed by attach- 
ing the ending -ta and the plural by attaching the ending —é, which are historically 
the endings of nominal forms in the determined state. In the case of the agentive 
participle, the attachment of the feminine suffix involves the rearrangement of the 
syllable structure: 


Form I 
g-r-š ‘to pull’ (agentive active), s-m-x ‘to stand’ (intransitive unaccusative) 


(299) JSNENA 
a. Agentive active 


SG.M garsa 
SG.F grasta 
PL  gərše 


b. Intransitive unaccusative 
SG.M  smixa 
SG.F  smixta 
PL smixe 


c. Passive 
SG.M  gri$a 
SG.F  grista 
PL grise 


The agentive and unaccusative/passive resultative participles are used in com- 
pound verbal forms expressing the resultative perfect (85.11). 

In Gorani the resultative participle is, likewise, inflected for gender and number. 
As discussed in 85.2, a subset of lexical verbs have specific agglutinative morphemes 
that mark the verb as agentive (-n) or unaccusative/passive (-13/-ià). The alignment of 
the patterns of the JSNENA resultative participles, i.e. agentive/causative (garsa) and 
unaccusative/passive (smixa/grisa), corresponds to this alignment of morphemes in 
Gorani: 


(300) Gorani 
a. Agentive/causative resultative participle 
socnay ‘to burn (tr. 
SG.M  socna 
SG.  socné 
PL socne 
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b. Intransitive unaccusative resultative participle 
martay ‘to break’ (intr.) 
SG.M maria 
SG. marte 
PL marie 
c. Passive resultative participle 


kustay ‘to kill’ 


SG.M  K"'sià 
SG.  K"sie 
PL k"sie 


In Kurdish of the Sanandaj region, the participle is not inflected for gender and 
number. Furthermore, as indicated in 85.2, there is no alignment of passive mor- 
phology with intransitive unaccusative, as there is in JSNENA and Gorani. 


(301) Kurdish 

a. Agentive/causative resultative participle 
Infinitive: səkān to break’ 
Participle: skand-ag 

b. Intransitive unaccusative resultative participle 
Infinitive: hātən ‘to come’ 
Participle: hdat-ag 

c. Passive resultative participle 
Infinitive: xwārdən ‘to eat’ 
Participle: xor-yà-g 


5.5 Indicative particle 

In JSNENA, an indicative particle with the form k-, or occasionally its voiced variant 
g-, is prefixed to some verbs derived from the present stem. This expresses the 
indicative present or the future. The construction is restricted to a set of Form I 


verbs with // or /h/ as their first radical that includes the following: 


(302) JSNENA 


-x-l ‘to eat’ k-xal-O ‘he eats’ 
IND-eat.PRS-2.3sG.M 

-m-r  'tosay | k-mor ‘he says’ 

-b-y ‘towant’ g-be ‘the wants’ 


h-y-y ‘tocome’ ice ‘the comes’ 
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--y | 'toknow' k-aé ‘he knows’ 
-z-l ‘to go’ £-ezol ‘he goes’ 
-w-l ‘to do’ k-ol ‘he does’ 
h-w-y ‘to be’ k-we ‘he is’ 
h-w-l ‘togive’ k-wal ‘he gives’ 


This restricted distribution of the indicative particle is a feature of all trans-Zab 
Jewish NENA dialects. In many NENA dialects the particle occurs more regularly 
across all lexical verbs. The form of the particle is k- across most dialects in the 
southern sector of the NENA area. This is likely to be derived from a presentative 
particle *kà ‘here’ (Khan 2007b). In the north-eastern sector of the NENA area this 
particle is combined with a copula element i, e.g. Ch. Urmi and Ch. Salamas ct- (with 
a palatal /c/). In dialects in the northern sector of the NENA area the k- has been 
elided before the t and the particle has the form 1-. 

In the Kurdish of the Sanandaj region, the corresponding indicative particle 
has the form a-. It has the form da- in upper Central Kurdish. The indicative particle 
in Gorani of the region is ma-, which has an adverbial origin (Windfuhr 2009, 26). 
As with k- in JSNENA, present stems of verbs with these prefixes may express the 
present or the future. There is, therefore, convergence in the domain of TAM in the 
construction across the languages. 

Unlike JSNENA, the particle a- in Sanandaj Kurdish occurs with all lexical verbs. 
Gorani ma-, however, appears with only certain verb stems. MacKenzie (1966, 32) 
notes that *[a]ll verbs with initial n-, z-, i-, and y-, and some with initial d-, g-, f-, 
and w-, appear to take the prefix ma-. The factors determining which verbs do and 
which do not take this prefix are not evident." There follows here a sample of verbs 
which take indicative m(a)- before the present stem in Gorani of the region: 


(303) Gorani 


m-àc-ü Isay’ 
IND-Say.PRS-1SG 

m-àr-à ‘they bring’ 
moa-Znàs-ü ‘T know 
ma-l-i ‘you go’ 
m-Ffan-o ‘the abducts’ 
m-ad-o ‘he gives’ 


The following present stems do not take indicative mo-: 
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(304) Gorani 


bar ‘take 
kian ‘send’ 
wāz ‘climb’ 
ke$ ‘pull’ 
Sor ‘wash’ 
jan ‘mince 
Con ‘pick 


Contrary to Kurdish a-, the indicative ma- of Gorani is restricted to the present 
tense. It is not used in the realis past and irrealis past. 


(305) Gorani 


a. Realispresent: m-aw T come’ 
Realis past: ay ena Iwas coming’ 
habitual past: ēnā T used to come’ 
Irrealis past: ēnā I would come’ 

b. Realispresent mo-Lü, ma-l-dy ma-l-i ‘Igo, Iam going’ 
Realis past: luay wena ' was going’ 
habitual past: luena ‘T used to go’ 
Irrealis past: lūēnā '] would go’ 


It would appear that the indicative marker m- in Gorani has only been partially 
grammaticalised as an inflectional element and so is not used systematically across 
all lexical verbs. It is possible that the partial distribution of the indicative marker 
k- in JSNENA has been conditioned by convergence with this unsystematic distri- 
bution of the corresponding particle in Gorani. In JSNENA the process involves a 
retrenchment from an originally systematic distribution. The JSNENA k- was lost 
before verbal stems beginning with a consonant and preserved before vowels, so 
phonetic attrition in consonantal clusters can be identified as the internal cause. 
This internal development, however, is likely to have been externally catalysed by 
convergence with the unsystematic distribution in Gorani. The particle was elimi- 
nated in contexts where the elision was phonetically facilitated in consonantal clus- 
ters (e.g. *k-talab > talab ‘he requests’) but elimination was resisted where preserva- 
tion was facilitated before vowels where there were no clusters (e.g. k-ol ‘he does’). 
Indeed many of the verbs in Gorani that exhibit the prefix have stems beginning 
with a vowel. In some JSNENA verbs of this latter category, however, the vowel was 
subsequently elided, resulting in a cluster (e.g. *k-axal > k-xal ‘he eats’). 

A feature of the partially systematised distribution in Gorani is the fact that 
it is restricted to present tense verbs. In JSNENA, by contrast, the k- is used with 
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present stems that have a past converter morpheme and have past tense reference 
(habitual or progressive): 


(306) JSNENA 
k-mar ‘hesays’ k-mar-wa ‘he used to say’ 
k-ol ‘hedoes’ k-ol-wa ‘he used to do’ 


Some NENA dialects, in fact, do not use the k- with such verbs with the past 
converter morpheme, e.g. 


(307) C.Shaglawa 
k-axal 'heeats ‘axal-wa ‘he used to eat 


It is possible that this was a more archaic distribution in NENA and that the particle 
was extended by analogy to the past tense in some dialects. 

The distribution of k- on present stem verbs with initial // and /h/ that is found 
in JSNENA is common to all Jewish trans-Zab dialects. There is one construction 
with k-, however, that has been documented so far only in JSNENA. This is its pre- 
fixing to an infinitive that is combined with a present stem of a verb to express a 
present progressive. In all cases where this is attested, the verb itself takes Kc, i.e. it 
belongs to the set with initial // or /h/ in the root, e.g. 


(308) JSNENA 
a. axolé ‘to eat’ 
k-xolé k-xal ‘heis eating 
b. "amore ‘to say’ 
k-more k-mar ‘he is saying 


If the present stem does not take the k- particle, the infinitive lacks the particle 
also, e.g. 


(309) JSNENA 
a. Satoé ‘to drink’ 
Satoé Satena ‘Iam drinking’ 
b. Saholeé ‘to cough’ 
Saholé Sahal ‘heis coughing’ 
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The model for this construction is Gorani, which expresses the present progressive 
by a construction consisting of a present verb with m- combined with a form that 
consists of the present stem with the ending -dy,' e.g. 


(310) Gorani 
a. lūāy ‘to go’ 
ma-l-ày mo-L-ü ‘Tam going’ 
b. watay ‘to tell’ 
m-üc-ày m-àc-de ‘you (pl) are saying’ 
c. arday ‘to bring’ 
m-ür-ày m-àr-à ‘they are bringing’ 


If the verb does not take m-, the preceding element ending in -ày also lacks the 
m- e.g. 


(311) Gorani 
a. warday ‘to eat 
war-ày war-ü ‘Tam eating’ 
b. varatay ‘to sell’ 
varas-dy varas-mé ‘we are selling’ 
c. barday ‘to take’ 
bar-ày bar-o ‘he is taking’ 


The combination of an infinitive with a finite verb of the same root as an inner 
object rather than an affected argument is a construction that is found elsewhere 
in NENA, e.g. 


312 Ch. Urmi 
a. xá staya Sti-la.' 
one drinkINF drink.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He drank a (great) drinking (= he had a good drink). 
b. kabiila D-kàbl-i 'árxo?' 
drinkINF  FUT-accept.PRs-3PL guests 
*Will they accept guests?' (A 43:14) 
(Khan 2016, vol. 1, 239-240) 


4 MacKenzie (1966, 50) refers to this form as an adverb. 
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In JSNENA this NENA construction with an infinitive expressing an inner object has 
been matched with Gorani progressive constructions such as mo-l-ày mo-Lü 1 am 
going’. As a result, the indicative prefix is attached to the first element according to 
the Gorani pattern. As remarked, the first element in the Gorani construction does 
not have the morphological form of an infinitive but is a form based on a present 
verbal stem. It is for this reason that it takes an indicative prefix. 

Contact with Gorani, therefore, can be said to have reinforced a potential 
inherited construction in JSNENA and also to have extended it by the application 
of the indicative particle to the infinitive due to the infinitive being matched with a 
form that is based on a present stem in a Gorani construction. 

Unlike JSNENA and Gorani, the indicative particle a- in the Kurdish of Sanandaj 
is fully grammaticalised and is used systematically with all lexical verbs. Further- 
more it is used on past tense verbs formed from the past stem, e.g. 


(313) Kurdish 


Present: a-c-am '1go/ I am going’ 
IND-g0.PRS-1SG 
Past: a-cu-m ‘used to go/I was going’ 


IND-£0.PST-1SG 
In a few verbs the prefix a- (« *da) has become merged into the verb stem: 


(314) Kurdish 
tem Tcome’ < *da-e-m 
teram "Ibring «*da-er-am 


The use of the indicative particle 'a- with past tense verbs to express the past imper- 
fective habitual and progressive in Kurdish may have been the model for the use 
of k- in the past in JSNENA. As we have seen, some NENA dialects do not use the 
particle in the past, like Gorani, and this may be the more archaic situation. The 
prefixing of the indicative particle to the past stem, which is used in Kurdish (e.g. 
‘a-cu-m), however, has no equivalent in JSNENA, or the rest of NENA. In NENA dia- 
lects the corresponding construction is formed with a present stem combined with 
the past converter suffix -wa, e.g. 


(315) JSNENA 
g-r-š ‘to pull 
3sc.M gards-O-wa ‘he used to pull/was pulling’ 
3sc.F gars-d-wa ‘she used to pull/was pulling’ 
3PL  garšýtwa ‘they used to pull/were pulling’, etc. 
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2sc.M gars-ét-wa 
28G.F  gars-dt-wa 
2PL garš-étun-wa 
1sc.M gards-na-wa 
1sG.F  gars$-án-wa 
1PL —sgars-éx-wa 


As remarked, when the present stem takes the k- indicative particle, this is extended 
to the past, e.g. 


(316) JSNENA 
k-ol 'hedoes k-ol-wa ‘he used to do/was doing’ 


The NENA verbal system has converged with Iranian to a marked degree. If Kurdish 
was the model of this convergence, therefore, it is surprising that NENA did not 
replicate the a-cü-m type of construction with a past stem. In Gorani, however, past 
imperfective (progressive and habitual) is expressed by a construction consisting 
of the present stem and a past converter morpheme -én. This is apparently derived 
from the Old Iranian participle morpheme *-ant. 


(317) Gorani 
vras ‘to sell’ 
3sg  vras-é(n)-O ‘he used to sell/was selling’ 
3PL vras-én-é ‘they used to sell/were pulling’, etc. 
2sc  vras-én-i 
2PL vras-én-dé 
1sc vras-én-é 
1PL vras-én-mé 


As can be seen, in Gorani the person markers of the verb are placed after the past 
converter particle -én whereas they are placed before the corresponding particle 
-wa in JSNENA. Furthermore, the person markers are the ones that are attached to 
past stems rather than present stems and for that reason they are not stressed (see 
82.4.3). The construction of the present stem combined with -wa is common to all 
NENA dialects. It is inherited from earlier Aramaic, in which the tense of a partici- 
ple was shifted to the past by combining it with the past auxiliary verb hwa (root 
h-w-y ‘to be’), e.g. Syriac : 
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(318) Syriac 


g-r-S ‘to drag’ 

38SG.M gares-wa ‘the was dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.M-AUX.3SG.M 

3sG.F garsd-wad ‘she was dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.F-AUX.3SG.F 

3PLM garsin-waw ‘they were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.PL.M-AUX.3PL.M 

3PLF garsdan-way ‘they were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP. PL.F-AUX.3PL.F 

28SG.M gares-wayt ‘you were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.M-AUX.2SG.M 

2sc.F garsd-wayt ‘you were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.F-AUX.FMS 

2PLM garsin-wayton ‘you were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP. PL.M-AUX.2PL.M 

2PLF  gaürsün-wayten ‘you were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP. PL.F-AUX.2PL.F 

1sG.M gares-wed Iwas dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.M-AUX.1SG 

1se. garsda-wed Iwas dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.SG.F-AUX.1SG 

1PLM garsin-wayn ‘we were dragging’ 
drag.PTCP.PL.M-AUX.1PL 

1PLF garsdn-wayn ‘we were dragging’ 


drag.PTCP.PL.F-AUX.1PL 


In Syriac the auxiliary hwā was a clitic and lost its initial /h/. In this respect it resem- 
bles the NENA particle -wa. In NENA, however, the particle has no person inflection, 
unlike Syriac, where it is inflected for person. The participle stem in Syriac also has 
gender and number inflection. In NENA gender, number and person markers are 
all suffixed to the present stem of the verb (erstwhile participle). This has brought 
about a regularisation of the construction with the present paradigm with regard 
to the position of the gender and number markers in the construction with the past 
auxiliary (i.e. Syriac 3sG.F garsd-wa, 1PL.M garsin-wa): 


(319) JSNENA 
gars-t — 'they pull’ gars--wa ‘they used to pull’ 
gars-et ‘you(SG.M) pull’ gars-ét-wa ‘you (SG.M) used to pull’ 
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As a result, the position of the person inflection in the construction with the -wa 
past converter particle in NENA dialects is different from that of Gorani, which 
places the persons markers after the corresponding particle. This difference, 
however, is due to the aforementioned regularisation within NENA. The existence 
of a construction that shifts a present stem in the past by a suffixed past converter 
morpheme in Gorani is likely to have facilitated the preservation of the Aramaic 
construction in NENA. This would reflect the impact of a Gorani substrate on NENA 
in general. In JSNENA the past converter can be added also to the past stem of 
verbs. In such constructions the verb generally has a past perfect function. 

When it is added to transitive past stems, the particle is placed between the 
stem and the L-suffix inflectional ending: 


(320) JSNENA 
g-r-š ‘to pull’ 
3sc.M grds-wa-lé ‘he had pulled’ 
38G.F grds-wa-la ‘she had pulled’ 
3PL grós-wa-lü ‘they had pulled’, etc. 
2sG.M grds-wa-lox 
2sG.F  grásS-wa-lax 
2PL grds-wa-laxun 
1sG grds-wa-li 
1PL grds-wa-lan 


When the past stem is intransitive/passive, the wa morpheme is added after the 
direct suffix inflection: 


(321) JSNENA 
s-m-x ‘to stand up’ 


3sc.M  smix-2-wa ^ 'hehad stood up’ 
3sc.p  smix-à-wa ‘she had stood up’ 
3PL | smbc-i-wa ‘they had stood up’, etc. 


2SG.M  smix-at-wa 
28G.F  smix-at-wa 
2PL smix-etun-wa 
1sc.M  smix-na-wa 
1sG.F smbx-an-wa 
1PL smix-ax-wa 
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(322) JSNENA 
g-r-S ‘to pull 
3sc.M gris-@-wa ‘he had been pulled’ 
38G.F gris-d-wa ‘he had been pulled’ 
3PL . grísi-wa ‘he had been pulled’, etc. 
2sc.M gris-at-wa 
2sG.F  gris-at-wa 
2PL . gris-etun-wa 
1sc.M  gris-na-wa 
1sG.F  gris-an-wa 


In Gorani the past converter morpheme en can also be attached to a past stem of 
verb. This, however, does not have the function of a past perfect but rather a condi- 
tional modal expressing a counterfactual condition in the past (protasis): 


(323) Gorani 
3sg ám(ā-ē(n)-Ø (If) he had come’ 
3PL dm(d)en-é "(If)they had come’, etc. 
2sg  ám(à)-éni 
2PL  ám(à)-én-dé 
1sG ám(à)-en-e 
1PL am(@-en-mé 


Examples: 


(324) Gorani Luhon 
agar hizi ām(ā)-ēn-ī pēwa win-en-me-s 
if yesterday  come.PRs-PSTC-2sG together see.PRS-PSTC-1PL-3sG 
‘If you had come yesterday, we could have seen it together’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 59) 


In Gorani the past perfect is expressed by the participle and past copula. Such a 
pattern of construction is not available in JSNENA for reasons explained below 
(§5.11.2). The construction of the past stem + past converter wa originally had the 
function of past perfect in the history of NENA. In many NENA dialects this function 
has been mainly taken over by a participle + past copula construction following the 
model of Iranian contact languages. As a result the past stem + past converter wa 
construction came to be used to express remote past perfective. This convergence 
with Iranian has not taken place in JSNENA and the past stem + wa construction has 
retained its past perfect function. 
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5.6 Subjunctive 


In JSNENA the verbs that take the particle k- in indicative contexts have no prefixed 
particle when they express the irrealis subjunctive, e.g. 


(325) JSNENA 


Indicative Subjunctive 

k-xal theeats’ axal (that) he eats’ 
k-wal ‘he gives’ hawal *(that) he gives’ 
k-ol thedoes’ ol (that) he does’ 


Verbs that do not take k- make no morphological distinction between indicative and 
subjunctive. The lack of marking of the subjunctive with a prefixed particle is the 
norm throughout NENA. 

In the western Iranian languages a subjunctive particle is used with the form 
of an unstressed ba- before the present stem. The use of this as a subjunctive par- 
ticle was absent, however, in the Middle Iranian period. It was only in the early 
new Iranian period that it came to develop as a TAM affix, functioning also as the 
imperative particle in the modern languages (for the development of Iranian ba- 
see Noorlander and Stilo 2015). The Gorani of the region, however, exhibits the 
older pattern of no subjunctive particle for most of the verbs, e.g. 


(326) Gorani 


Indicative Subjunctive 

varas-ü Isel’ vəraš-ú “(that) I sell’ 
waz-mé ‘we demand’ wadz-mé (that) I demand’ 
bar-dé ‘you take’ bar-dé '(that) you take’ 
ktyan-a ‘they send’ — kiyàn-á (that) they sell’ 


The subjunctive particle tends to occur in Gorani before those verbal stems that 
take the indicative prefix, e.g. 


(327) Gorani 


Indicative Subjunctive 

mo-l-ó ‘he goes’ bo-l-ó *(that) he goes’ 
m-a-ydé ‘you will give b-a-ydé '(that) you give’ 
m-ar-il Twillbring b-àr-í (that) I bring’ 


In Kurdish of the Sanandaj region, on the other hand, the subjunctive prefix is used 
more regularly, e.g. 
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(328) Kurdish 


Indicative Subjunctive 

a-zün-óm ‘I know? bo-zün-óm *(that) I know’ 
a-c-ín *we go' bə-č-ín ‘(that) we go’ 
a-daz-é ‘he/she steals’ ba-daz-é (that) he/she steals’ 
a-Xwá-y ‘you eat’ ba-xwá-y *(that) you eat 


One exception is in constructions with complex predicates consisting of a noun 
and a light verb. In this context the subjunctive particle is usually omitted before 
the light verb: 


(329) Kurdish 


Indicative Subjunctive 

tuwüsüa-ká  'he/shelooks  tuwüsa Q-ká  ‘(that) he/she looks’ 
kàr a-ká-m T work kar @-kd-m (that) I work’ 

bang a-ká-yn “we call bang O-ká-yn (that) we call’ 


NENA, therefore, again matches more closely Gorani than Kurdish. There is no 
inherited subjunctive particle in NENA. This lack of marking was conserved by 
matching NENA subjunctive verbs with the morphosyntax of Gorani, which did 
not have a fully grammaticalised use of the particle and so did not have a salient 
regular inflection that could be replicated systematically. 


5.7 Deontic particles 


Although JSNENA has not replicated the Iranian subjunctive particle, it has bor- 
rowed several Iranian deontic particles. Such direct borrowing of morphemes is 
no doubt motivated by the fact that deontic constructions are used in interactional 
discourse, which involves subjective emotion. The particles in question include the 
following: 


5.7.1 ba 
This has the deontic force of expressing a wish, giving permission or seeking per- 


mission and is followed by subjunctive verb forms in both JSNENA and the Iranian 
languages, where these are morphologically distinguished: 
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(330) Gorani 
a. baba-l-mé ‘May we go, let us go’ 
baktyan-t ‘May I send, let me send’ 
b. bà qasa=y  qaymict pay @-kar-u.! 
HORT talk-EZ  old-2sc for  sBJV-do.PRS-1sG 
‘Let me tell you about the past. 


(331) Kurdish 


a. bab-e-n ‘May they come, let them come’ 
bà b-ez-am ‘May I say, let me say’ 

b. ba lam kefa Foz 
HORT in.DEM.PROX  mountain-POST day 
na-ka-yn-aw.! 


NEG.SBJV-dO.PRS-1PL=TELIC 
‘Let us not stay the night in this mountain.’ 


(332) JSNENA 
bā-šaqəl ‘may he buy, let him buy’ 
ba-axal ‘may he eat, let him eat’ 


5.7.2 magar 


The particle magar is often contracted into mar mar or mawr in the Iranian lan- 
guages of Sanandaj. It is used to express hope, wish, astonishment, or fear regard- 
ing the proposition expressed by the utterance. It is followed by the subjunctive 
form where this is morphologically distinguished. 


(333) Kurdish 
a. mar xwü bo-zàn-e! 
maybe God sBjv-know.PRs-3sG 
‘Maybe only God knows.’ 
b. mar  nà-m-wat?! 
PTCL NEG=1SG-Say.PST 
‘Didn’t I say so? 


(334) Gorani 
magar wé=t ba-Li! 
maybe.only REFL-2sG  SBJV-gO.PRS-2SG 
‘Maybe only you go by yourself.’ 
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In JSNENA the contracted form mar is used: 
(335) JSNENA 
mar-garo$ ‘may he pull, let him pull’ 
mar-axal ‘may he eat, let him eat’ 
5.7.3 da 


The particle da adds immediacy to an imperative verb, e.g. 


(336) Kurdish 


a. da b-és-a b-es-à! | 
PTCL  SBJV-wait.PRS-IMP.2SG SBJV-wait.PRS-IMP.2SG 
‘wait! wait!’ 
b. da be! 
PTCL SBJV.come.PRS.IMP.2SG 
‘come!’ 


(337) Gorani 
dà bo! come! 
dàwar-a! eat! 


(338) JSNENA 
da-grus! pull! 


5.8 The copula 
5.8.1 Present copula 


In JSNENA clauses with a predicate that is a nominal or preposition phrase gen- 
erally contain a copula that is cliticised to the end of the predicate item. This has 
a stem consisting of the element /y/, see Table 51. The dialect uses a present and 
past copula. The present copula is inflected for person by verbal direct suffixes 
(85.3). The suffixes specifically have the form of so-called final-y verbs. These have 
the weak segment /y/ as their final radical, which contracts in many cases. In what 
follows the paradigm of the present copula is given together with the paradigm of 
the present stem of the final-y verb h-w-y ‘to be’. The verb h-w-y takes the place of 
the copula in modal and future contexts: 
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Table 51: Copula paradigms in JSNENA. 


Enclitic Copula Verb h-w-y ‘to be’ 


3sG.M -y-e, =y haw-e 
3sG.F -y-a hawy-a 
3PL -y-en haw-en 
2sG.M -y-et haw-et 
2sG.F -y-at hawy-at 
2PL -y-etun haw-etun 
1SG.M =y-ena haw-éna 
1sG.F -y-an hawy-an 
1PL =y-€Xx haw-ex 


The NENA copula was historically an enclitic pronoun (Khan 2018b; 2022b). 

In the main body of NENA, the third person present copulas are inflected with 
L-suffixes, whereas the first and second person copulas have direct verbal inflec- 
tion matching that of the verb h-w-y, as represented by Ch. Barwar in Table 52. 


Table 52: Copula paradigms in Ch. Barwar 
(Khan 2008b, 180-81). 


Enclitic Copula h-w-y 
3sG.M -He hàwée 
3sG.F -Ha hawya 
3PL zHE hawé 
2sG.M =F-wat hawat 
2sG.F -i-wat hawyat 
2PL =-witu hawita 
1SG.M =/-wan hawan 
1sG.F -I-wan hawyan 
1PL zI-Wax hawax 


In JSNENA on the eastern periphery of NENA the verbal inflection of the verb 
h-w-y has extended to the third person and the L-suffixes have been eliminated, 
resulting in the whole paradigm being inflected with verbal direct suffixes. There 
are, however, a few vestiges of a third person 3sc.M copula with an L-suffix. These 
occur when the predicate ends in -é or -o. In such cases the i stem of the copula 
has contracted with the preceding vowel, e.g. 
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(339) JSNENA 
a. 0 resa X gare-le 
he on roof=cOP.3SG.M 
‘He is on the roof.’ (gare) 
b. ay bela  do-le 
this house OBL.3SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
*This house is his. (do) 


This shows that the extension of direct verbal suffixes to the 3'* person is likely to 
be a relatively recent development in JSNENA. The loss of the L-suffix was blocked 
to avoid the 3sc.M inflection being contracted with the final vowel. 

The paradigms of the present copula in Gorani and Kurdish of the Sanandaj 
region are shown in Table 53 and Table 54, respectively. The direct verbal suffixes 
are given in an adjacent column: 


Table 53: Copula paradigm in Gorani in comparison with 
inflectional person suffixes. 


Present enclitic copula Present verb inflection 
3sG.M =n-Ø, =O-a° -0 
3sG.F =n-a -0 
3PL -n-e -ü 
2sG =n-T T 
2PL -n-de -de 
1s =n- 7 
1PL -n-mé -mé 


Table 54: Copula paradigm in Kurdish in comparison with 
inflectional person suffixes. 


Present enclitic copula Present verb inflection 
3sG -a-Q, =5-O -é, -ü 
3PL =an -an 
2sG =T -T 
2PL =ən -ən 
1s -am -am 
1PL zin -in 


5 =n is used after vowel-final copula predicates, e.g. zand=n ‘he is intelligent’ and =a after predi- 
cates ending in a consonant, e.g. zarang=d ‘he is clever’. 
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The Gorani present copula forms consist of a stem n and inflectional suffixes. In the 
3sG.M the stem n has zero inflection. The variant form of the 3sG.M -à is likely to be 
the result of elision of the n. Compare the paradigm of the copula of the Bajalani 
dialect of Gorani, spoken in Iraq (Table 55): 


Table 55: Copula paradigm in Gorani Bajalani in comparison with 
inflectional person suffixes. 


Gorani (Iraq, Bajalant) (MacKenzie 1956, 423) 


Present enclitic copula Present verb inflection 
3sG -(a)n- -6 
3PL =(a)n-é -an 
2sG =n-T T 
2PL =n-ë -e 
1sG =n-T T 
1PL -n-mé -mé 


It is possible that this feature of the n stem of the Gorani paradigm acted as a pivot 
with which the i element of the NENA copula was matched.’ This would have applied 
to the NENA dialect group as a whole, which can be assumed to have been in contact 
with a Gorani substrate at some point in history. In Kurdish the copula does not have 
a stem throughout the paradigm, but rather consists only of inflectional suffixes. 
The 3sc form of the copula, however, may be the vestige of the original stem of the 
copula. Compare the forms of the copula in earlier Iranian (Table 56): 


Table 56: The copula paradigm in 
proto-Iranian and Old Iranian. 


Proto-Iranian Old Iranian 


1sG — *as-mi ah-mi 
2sG  *asi ah-i 
3sa  *as-ti as-ti 


The 3sc.M forms in Kurdish, therefore, are represented as -a-2 and -s-2 with a 
zero inflectional element in the tables above. The form -s occurs after a word with 
a final vowel, e.g. 


6 See Khan (2022) for details. For the notion of pivot matching in language contact see Matras and 
Sakel (2007). 
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(340) Kurdish 
gawra=s 
‘It is big.’ 


The inflectional suffixes of the copula in Kurdish exhibit a close correspondence 
to the present verbal suffixes, which are given in the adjacent columns of the par- 
adigms. The suffixes of the Gorani copula have a less complete correspondence to 
present verbal suffixes. It is significant, however, that there is correspondence in 
the first and second persons (complete in Bajalani Gorani, in all but the 1sc in Haw- 
raman Gorani). The Gorani third person copula endings that do not correspond to 
the present verbal endings are likely to be clitic pronouns in origin, as is the case 
with 3rd person copulas in some other Iranian languages (Korn 2011). This split in 
the paradigm between pronominal third person copulas and verbal first and second 
person copulas would, therefore, match the split in the paradigm in the present 
copula in the main body of NENA dialects. If the n element of the 3sc.M ofthe Gorani 
paradigm is indeed a pronoun in origin, this would be a direct match of the NENA t 
stem, which is also likely to be originally a third person pronoun (Khan 2022). 

The complete levelling of inflection of the present copula with verbal inflec- 
tion that is found in JSNENA on the eastern periphery of the NENA area matches 
more closely the profile of the copula in Kurdish than that of Gorani. The presence 
of the t stem (in the form of the glide /y/) in the JSNENA copula and the vestiges 
of non-verbal inflection in the form of L-suffixes after vowels (see above gare-le, 
do-le), suggests that the JSNENA copula has its roots in the main body of NENA that 
was formed on the model of Gorani. In more recent times, however, the copula of 
JSNENA has converged more with the model of Kurdish. The main body of NENA 
dialects in Iraq have maintained a Gorani type of copula profile despite the fact that 
also in Iraq Gorani has now been almost entirely replaced by Kurdish. 


5.8.2 Further types of copulas 


In JSNENA the past copula is formed by the past stem ye- and inflected with L-suf- 
fixes (Table 57): 


Table 57: Past copula 
paradigm in JSNENA. 


3sG.M zye-le 
3sG.F zye-la 
3PL zye-lü 
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Table 57 (continued) 

2SG.M =ye-lox 
2sG.F zye-lax 
2PL zye-laxun 
1sc zye-I 

1PL zye-lan 


In several other Jewish trans-Zab dialects the past stem of the copula is we-, see 
Table 58: 


Table 58: Past copula 
paradigm in J. Arbel. 


3SG.M =we-lé 
3SG.F =we-la 
3PL zwe-lü 
2SG.M zwe-lox 
2SG.F zwe-lax 
2PL zwe-Ixun 
1sG zwe-Ir 
1PL zwe-lan 


This stem we- is clearly the past stem of the verb h-w-y. In JSNENA the initial /w/ has 
shifted to /y/, probably by analogy with the paradigm of the present copula, which 
has a stem beginning with Aj. 

Most NENA dialects outside the subgroup of Jewish Trans-Zab form a past copula 
by combining the past converter suffix -wa with the present copula (Table 59). In the 
third person the -wa is generally combined with only the stem of the present copula. 


Table 59: Past copula paradigm in Ch. Barwar 
(Khan 2008b, 183-84). 


Present copula Past copula 

3SG.M zile -Iwa 

3SG.F zila -Iwa 

3PL zīle =īwa 

2SG.M =Iwat -IWatwa 
2SG.F -iwat -iwatwa 

2PL -IW&tü -iw&tüwa 
1SG.M -Iwan =Iwanwa 
1SG.F -iwan -iwanwa 


1PL -IWax -IWaxwa 
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This is compatible with the normal use of the -wa suffix with the present stem of 
a verb to express an imperfective past (habitual or progressive). In dialects that 
form the past copula in this way, the past stem of the verb h-w-y is used to express a 
perfective aspect denoting a temporally bounded period or the onset of a period at 
a specific starting point (‘became’), e.g. Ch. Barwar we-le ‘he became’ (Khan 2008b, 
651-52). In JSNENA the past copula yele (« *wele), by contrast, has a general imper- 
fective sense of a continuing state in the past or a habitual state in the past. 

The formation of the past copula from the past stem of the verb h-w-y in Jewish 
trans-Zab replicates the Iranian languages of the region. The closest documented 
model for the past copula of Jewish Trans-Zab NENA is found in the Bajalani dialect 
of Gorani dialect that is now spoken in Iraq. This is inflected with oblique clitics, 
which correspond to the NENA oblique L-suffixes (Table 60): 


Table 60: Past copula paradigm in Gorani Bajalanr 
(Iraq) (MacKenzie 1956, 424). 


Past copula Past verb inflection 
3sc bi-O -Ø 
3PL bisan =ISan 
2sG bit zit 
2PL bitàn =itan 
1sc bim -im 
1PL biman -imàn 


In Bajalani the past intransitive stems are inflected like transitive past stems with 
oblique clitics, though an /// element is added to the clitic in intransitive past forms, 
as in the column adjacent to the copula in Table 60 (MacKenzie 1956, 421). The 
Bajalani past copula can be analysed as a past stem inflected with oblique clitics. The 
type of generalised oblique inflection of both transitive and intransitive past stems 
of verbs in Bajalani corresponds, indeed, to the generalised inflection of transitive 
and intransitive past stems by L-suffixes in the main body of NENA. As remarked 
in 85.3, the inflection of the past stems of intransitive verbs with direct suffixes 
in JSNENA appears to be a later development under the influence of Kurdish and 
Iranian Gorani. The existence of L-suffixes in the past copula of JSNENA can be 
regarded as an archaic vestige of the earlier type of generalised oblique inflection 
of past stems that is found in the main body of NENA dialects. Its replacement by 
direct suffixes is likely to have been blocked in order to avoid homophony with the 
present copula (85.8.1). 
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The formation of the past copula by a combination of a past stem and oblique 
clitics has been identified also in the Shabaki dialect of Gorani, spoken in the Mosul 
region. 

In addition to the past copyla yele, JSNENA also uses the verbal form k-wewa to 
express imperfectively a past state (Khan 2009, 89.7.3). This is formed from the root 
h-w-y with an indicative k- prefix and the past converter particle wa. It typically has 
a habitual sense, e.g. 


(341) JSNENA 


xá-yarxá bdr  lànà, ‘anyexdé  ga-fkór kw-én-wa ké 
one-month after trees they in-thought be.PRs-3PL-PSTC that 
báqa patiré md lazámzye tahyà hol-i.' 


for Passover what necessary=COP.3SG.M preparation make.PRS-3PL 
‘A month after Tu ba-Shvat, they considered what they should prepare for 
Passover.’ (B:14) 


JSNENA uses the present stem of the verb h-w-y with the indicative prefix k- to 
express the future, e.g. k-we ‘he will be’. In some Jewish Trans-Zab dialects k-we 
can also have a sense of a present predicating a generic or permanent property, e.g. 


(342) J.Sulemaniyya 
talea qarda k-awy-a 
snow cold  IND.be.PRs-3SG.F 
‘Snow is cold.’ 
(Khan 2004, 311) 


The present stem form hawé without the indicative prefix is used in JSNENA to 
express the modal subjunctive. 

In JSNENA the ingressive sense of ‘becoming’ is expressed by the verb x-@-r 
(present stem: xar-, past stem: xir-). This is derived historically from the root *x-d-r, 
which originally had the sense of ‘turning round’, as it still does in some NENA 
dialects, e.g. 


(343) JSNENA 
a. nasé mare doltá  xîr-ī-ü! 
people possessors.of wealth become.pst-3PL=and 
‘People became rich.’ (B:56) 
b. ké-agl-ü saf xár-i! 
that-feet-their smooth become.PRS-3PL 
*so that their feet would become smooth (A:38) 
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The various copulas in JSNENA can be summarised as follows: 


(344) JSNENA 


Present indicative: zye present copula 

Past (imperfective): zyele « *-wele, past stem of h-w-y 
Past (habitual) k-wewa <h-w-y 

Future: k-we « h-w-y 

Modal subjunctive: hawe « h-w-y 

Ingressive (‘become’): xar < *x-d-r 


In the Gorani of the Sanandaj region there are two sets of the past copula. One is 
formed from the past stem of the verb 'to be' and inflected with direct verbal suf- 
fixes. The other is formed from the present stem of the verb ‘to be’ and is inflected 
with the past converter morpheme en and direct verbal suffixes (Table 61):’ 


Table 61: Past copula paradigms in Gorani. 


Set 1 Set 2 

3sG.M bi- b-é (< *b-en) 
3sG.F bi-a b-é (< *b-en) 
3PL bi-e b-en-e 

2sG bi-ay b-€n-T 

2PL bi-ayde b-en-de 

1sG bi-à(&) b-en-e 

1PL bi-ayme b-ën-ë 


The paradigm of the first set is the less frequent one (indeed it occurs rarely in our 
corpus). This copula has an ingressive sense of become’. The paradigm of the second 
setis the more frequent past copula. Mahmoudveysi and Bailey (2018, 551) refer to it 
as the ‘imperfect form of copula’. The use of the -en morpheme with a present verbal 
stem is, indeed, generally used elsewhere to express the imperfective past. 


Examples: Set 1 of Gorani: 


(345) Gorani Luhon (MacKenzie 1966, 64) 
ganmake=sa hara tā  wurd-a bra 
wheat.DEF.DIR.F=3PL grind.pst till small-F  COP.PST-3SG.F 
‘They ground the wheat until it was fine.’ 


7 A further past copula stem bo was attested in the speech of an old woman in Hawraman Takht. 
It is unclear if this stem is systematically used in Gorani. 
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Set (2): 


(346) Gorani 
man  Süngzàü-na b-en-e! 
1sG  sixteen-PosT  be-PSTC-1sG 
' was sixteen years old.’ 


The ingressive set 1 past copula would correspond to JSNENA xar and the imper- 
fective set 2 copula to JSNENA yele and k-wewa. The closest morphological match 
of the set 2 copula is with JSNENA k-wewa, which is formed from the present stem 
and the past converter suffix wa. 

Gorani expresses the generic present and future by the present stem ofthe verb 
‘to be’ inflected with direct suffixes. This form can also have an ingressive sense of 
‘become’: 


(347) Gorani 


3sG b-o ‘he is/will be; he becomes/will become’ 
3PL b-ā 

2sG b-ī 

2PL  b-ide 

1sc b-ü 

1PL b-ime 


The past copula in the Kurdish of Sanandaj is formed by the past stem inflected 
with direct suffixes (Table 62): 


Table 62: Past copula 
paradigm in Kurdish. 


3sG bü-O 
3PL bü-n 
2sG bü-y 
2PL bü-n 
1sG bü-m 


1PL bü-in 


In the Kurdish of Sanandaj the present stem of the verb bun ‘be’ with the indicative 
prefix a- and direct inflectional suffixes is used to predicate the present or the future. In 
past discourse it is used also with past time deixis. The construction has the form a-w-e 
(< *a-b-e). This form is used also with an ingressive sense (‘becomes, will become’): 
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(348) Kurdish 


3sG a-w-é 
3PL a-w-an 
2sG a-w-l 
2PL a-w-an 
1sG aw-am 
1PL a-w-in 
Examples: 


(349) Kurdish 
a. narahat  a-w-e! 


sad IND-COP.PRS-3SG 
‘He becomes sad.’ 
b. a-wét-a manal',  a-wet-a kanisk-é.! 


IND-COP.3SG=DRCT child IND-COP.3SG-DRCT girl-INDF 
‘(The kidney) turned into a baby, it became a girl.’ 


It is found in reported discourse at the beginning of narratives: 


(350) Kurdish 

a. pawsa-y aw sar-a a-w-é.| 
king-INDF DEM.SG.DIST city-DEM1 IND-COP.PRS-3SG 
‘She was the king of that city. 

b. sà-yk a-w-e! kür-ek-i a-w-e, 
king-INDF IND-be.PRS-38G SON-INDF=3SG  IND-be.PRs-3sG 
kuř-aka = hàf | sàl | pà nāgr-ē' 
SOn-DEF seven year foot NEG-grab.PRS-3sG 
‘There was a king. He had a son. The son was not able to walk for seven 
years.” 


For the expression of irrealis mood, the indicative prefix in a-w-e is replaced by the 
subjunctive particle, yielding b-w-e-. 


(351) Kurdish 


ü yak  nafar bə-ř-è swür  b-w-e! 
INTJ one person  SBJV-g0.PRS-3SG riding SBJV-be.PRs-3sG 
bazan-a aw du  nafar-a bocà 


SBJV-knOW.PRS-IMP.2SG DEM.DIST two person-DEM1 why 
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Sar=yan=a! 

fight=3PL=COP.3SG 

‘May someone go and mount (a horse), see why those two persons are 
fighting.’ 


Table 63 compares the various functions of the forms of the copula in JSNENA, 
Hawraman Gorani and Sanandaj Kurdish: 


Table 63: Functions of copula forms in JSNENA, Gorani, and Kurdish. 


JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
Present indicative: =yé =n =, =S 
Past (imperfective): =yelé b-é (< *b-en) bü 
Past (habitual) k-wewa b-é (« *b-en) bü 
present/future: k-we b-o a-W-e 
Modal subjunctive: hawe b-o b-w-e 
Ingressive past (perfective) Xir br bü 
Ingressive present/future: xar b-o a-W-e 
Ingressive modal subjunctive xar b-o b-w-e 


As can be seen, the system of copulas in JSNENA exhibits only partial convergence 
with the systems of the Iranian languages. JSNENA uses a distinct lexical verb to 
express ‘becoming’, whereas the Iranian languages use the same lexical verb to 
express ‘to be’ and ‘to become’. NENA dialects in general have separate ingres- 
sive verbs meaning ‘to become’. In most Christian dialects this is the root p-y-s, 
which also means ‘to remain’. In the Jewish Trans-Zab dialects p-y-8 means only 
‘to remain’ and ‘to become’ is expressed by the root x-d-r (JSNENA > x-@-r), which 
originally meant ‘to go around’. In earlier literary Aramaic there are no obvious 
antecedents for the use of these verbs in the sense of ‘become’. If there has been 
any external influence on the development of these verbs, this may have come 
from Arabic in the western sector of NENA and spread eastwards. In the Arabic 
dialects of the region (known as qeltu dialects), as in Classical Arabic, there is a dis- 
tinct lexical verb for expressing ‘become’, viz. sar (root s-y-r), which corresponds 
to a large proportion of the meanings of the NENA ingressive verbs. In NENA dia- 
lects in Iran the use of a distinct lexical verb for ‘becoming’ may have been rein- 
forced by contact with Persian constructions with the verb Sodan ‘to become’. 
The JSNENA form k-wewa is a direct structural match of Gorani b-e (< *b-en), both 
having the past converter morpheme. The JSNENA form, however, is more restricted 
in use than the Gorani form. The JSNENA form is used only for habitual and generic 
situations in the past, whereas the Gorani form is used as a general imperfective past. 
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The JSNENA general past imperfective copula =yéle matches closely the struc- 
ture of the Bajalani Gorani copula, as discussed above, with a past stem inflected by 
oblique suffixes. In Bajalani this appears to be used as a general past imperfective. 
In Sanandaj the past copula bū is, likewise, formed from the past stem and has the 
function of a general past imperfective. In both Bajalani and Sanandaj Kurdish, 
however, these past copulas can also be used with an ingressive sense (‘became’), 
which is not the case with the JSNENA -yele. 


5.9 Existential copula 


In JSNENA there is a present and past existential copula with the following forms. 
They are uninflected for number and gender: 


(352) JSNENA 
hit ‘there is/are’ 
hitwa there was/were’ 


The initial /h/ has arisen by the common shift of an initial pharyngeal stop *’ to a 
pharyngeal fricative *'it > hit (§2.2.2.6). 

Possessive constructions are formed by combining the existential copula with 
the oblique L-suffixes, which express a dative relationship. In the present forms the 
/V of the suffixes is regularly assimilated to the final /t/and the resulting gemination 
of the /t/is weakened according to the usual phonetic process in JSNENA (§2.2.2.12): 


(353) JSNENA 
hité ‘he has’ (lit. ‘it exists to him)  « *hitté < *hitlé 
hitwalé ‘he had’ (lit. ‘it existed to him) 


If the possessor in a clause is an independent noun or pronoun, this is resumed by 
the oblique L-suffix on the existential copula. It does not take a dative preposition 
directly, e.g. 


(354) JSNENA 
'axon-t dawaxané-hit-wa-le.' 
brother-my pharmacy-exist-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘My brother had a pharmacy" (A:27) 


In Gorani and Kurdish existential copulas are formed by adding copula endings to 
the stem ha-. The third person forms are presented below. 


(355) Gorani 
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3sG.M ha-n 
3sG.F  ha-na 
3PL ha-né 


(356) Kurdish 


3sG has 
3PL han 


These predicates express possession in predicative possessive constructions, in 
which the clitic person markers index the possessor argument. See Mohammadirad 
(2020b) for an overview of predicative possession across West Iranian languages. 
Note that in Kurdish the predicate has the invariable 3sc form has: 


(357) Gorani 
ha-n=am 
ha-na-m 
ha-ne-m 
ha-n=at 
ha-na=at 
ha-ne-t 
ha-n=a§ 
ha-na=§ 
ha-ne-s 
ha-n-mà 
ha-na-mà 
ha-ne-mà 
ha-n-tà 
ha-na-tà 
ha-ne-tà 
ha-n=sa 
ha-na=sa 
ha-ne-sà 


Kurdish 


(358) Kurdish 
ha-s=am 
ha-s=at 
ha-s-i 


‘Ihave it (m). (lit. itis to me) 
T have it (fY 

‘I have them’ 
‘you have it (m)’ 
‘you have it (£Y 
‘you have them’ 
‘he/she has it (m) 
‘he/she has it (f) 
‘he/she has them’ 
‘we have it (m) 
‘we have it (f)’ 
‘we have them’ 
‘you have it (m)’ 
‘you have it (£Y 
‘you have them’ 
‘they have it (m)’ 
‘they have it (fy 
‘they have them’ 


‘Ihave (it, them)’ (lit. it is to me) 
‘you (s) have (it, them)’ 
‘he/she has (it, them) 
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ha-szmün ‘we have (it, them)’ 
ha-s=tan ‘you (pl) have (it, them)’ 
ha-s=yan ‘they have (it, them)’ 


The oblique clitic used here has a dative sense. These Iranian constructions match 
the JSNENA possessive construction with hit + oblique L-suffix. The JSNENA exis- 
tential copula does not inflect to agree with the possessed item, which corresponds 
to the invariable form has in the Kurdish construction. 

The direct match between the pattern of the JSNENA and Iranian constructions 
is in the form that occurs in clauses without an independent possessor argument. 
Whereas the JSNENA L-suffix remains fixed on the existential copula in such cases, 
in the Iranian languages the oblique clitic moves onto the possessor argument, e.g. 


(359) Gorani 


a. mewa-y 4l-é=-§ ha-ne 
fruit-EZ  good-DIR.PL-3sSG existent-COP.3PL 
Tt has good fruit’ 

b. yo gàya-mà ha-na 
each COW.F.DIR-]PL  existent-COP.3SG.F 


‘We each have a cow.’ 


(360) Kurdish 
man  kanisk-ek-om ha-s 
1sc . daughter-INDF-1sG existent-COP.3sG 
‘T have a daughter’ 


The JSNENA existential copula hit (1t in the majority of NENA dialects) is historically 
independent of the present copula. This differs from the Iranian existential copulas, 
which contain elements from the present copula paradigm. There is marginal use 
of another possessive construction in JSNENA consisting of the stem là + L-suffixes: 


(361) JSNENA 


3sc.M_  làüle 
3se.r  làla 
3PL lalü 
2sc.M  làülox 
2sG.F_  làülax 
2PL lalaxun 
isc lalt 


1PL lalan 
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This copula phrase with L-suffixes has a restricted functional distribution. It is used 
after the interrogative m-leka ‘from where? in constructions such as the following: 


(362) JSNENA 
āna pūlē man-leka la-li haw-na ta didox? 
I money from-where EXIST-OBL.1SG give.PRS-1SG to OBL.2SG.M 
‘From where do I have money to give to you?’ 


The lā- element in the JSNENA dative copula lālē appears to be derived historically 
from a 3sc.F copula with the form *ila, which is its normal form in the majority of 
NENA dialects. A number of dialects of the area have the particle là (e.g. Ch. Badyal, 
Ch. Koy Sanjak, J. Arbel, J. Ruwanduz, J. Rustaqa) (Mutzafi 2004b; Khan 1999; 2002b; 
2018b). This particle is related in function to the so-called deictic copula of other 
NENA dialects, which are inflected for person.’ The inflected deictic copula typ- 
ically consists of an invariant pronominal element and an inflected copula, e.g.? 


(363) Ch. Barwar: hole < *hà-aw-ile [DEIC-PRO.3SG.M=COP.3SG.M] 
Ch. Urmi: dülo < *di-t=ila [DEIC-PRO.3SG.M=COP.3SG.M] 


The Ch. Sulemaniyya dialect has the invariable form ‘la, which functions as an 
uninflected deictic copula. This appears to have developed from a combination 
of the pronominal element and the invariable 3sG.F copula, viz. *'ü-ila [PRO.3sG. 
M-COP.3sG.F]. The invariable deictic copula là of the NENA dialects mentioned above 
may have evolved from a form like Ch. Sulemaniyya ula through the elision of the 
pronominal element. 

The JSNENA dative copula lale would, therefore, be a closer match to the Gorani 
and Kurdish possessive constructions than the JSNENA construction hite. The closest 
match would be to Kurdish, since in Kurdish the copula element is invariable. The ha- 
element in the Iranian existential copulas could, indeed, be interpreted as a deictic 
element, and so this would also correspond closely to the function of là in other 
NENA dialects. Constructions such ite (< *'itle) are found across the whole NENA 
area. The lale construction, however, is a distinctive feature of JSNENA and can be 
regarded as the result of closer convergence with Iranian, in which the hit element 
has been replaced by an element from the present copula paradigm, although in 
archaic fossilised form. It is significant that the more innovative lālē construction is 


8 See, for example, Ch. Barwar (Khan 2008b, 186) and Ch. Urmi (Khan 2016, vol. 1, 253). 
9 For details of the historical development of NENA deictic copulas see Khan (2018b). 
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restricted to emotionally-charged interactional contexts such as (362), which is likely 
to have motivated the innovation. 

In the past tense of the possessive construction, the Iranian languages use a 
past copula with oblique dative suffixes. Gorani uses the paradigm that contains 
the present stem of the verb ‘to be’ and the past converter -ên morpheme: 


(364) Gorani Kurdish 
3sG be bü 
3PL bene bü 


Examples: 


(365) Gorani: Dbéné=ma ‘we had (them) (lit. it existed to us’) 
Kurdish: bü-mün  *wehadit (lit. ‘it existed to us’) 


The corresponding forms in JSNENA have the past converter suffix wa, which 
matches most closely the Gorani construction: 


(366) JSNENA 
hitwalan ‘we had’ 
lawalan ‘we had’ 


5.10 Pronominal direct objects on present, imperative 
and past stem verbs 


5.10.1 Pronominal direct objects on present stem verbs 


In JSNENA the pronominal direct object of a verb form derived from the present 
stem may be expressed by oblique L-series suffixes in all persons except the 1sc.M. 
and 1sG.F., which take simple pronominal suffixes without the /l/ element. The 
forms attached to a 3sG.M. verb are as follows: 


(367) JSNENA 
Object Suffix 3sG.M. verb 


3SG.M garós-le ‘he pulls him’ 

3SG.F garós-la ‘he pulls her’ 

3PL garós-lü ‘he pulls them’, etc. 
2SG.M gards-lox 


2SG.F gards-lax 
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2PL garás-laxun 
1sG gards-li 
1PL garás-lan 


The /l/ of the suffix assimilates to the /t/ of the 2sc.M and 2sc.F forms and the result- 
ing gemination of /t/is weakened: 


(368) JSNENA 
Verb — 3sG.M Object Suffix 


2sc.M garsét-e ‘youpullhim’ < garset-le 
2sc.  garsát-e ‘you pull him'. < garsat-le 
2PL garsetü-le ‘you pull him’ 


When the L-suffixes are added to a 1PL. verb, an additional /i/ vowel is inserted 
before the suffix: 


(369) JSNENA 
1PL garSextle ‘we pull him’ 


The 1“ person singular verb forms express the pronominal object with the series of 
pronominal suffixes that are attached to nouns and prepositions (§3.5). The final /a/ 
of the 1sc.M. subject suffix -na is elided before the pronominal object suffix: 


(370) JSNENA 
Object Suffix | 1sc.M verb 


3sG.M gardsn-ef “I (m.) pull him’ 
3sG.F garásn-af ‘I (m.) pull her 
3PL garásn-ü ‘I (m.) pull them’ 
2SG.M gardsn-ox ‘I (m.) pull you’ 
2SG.F gardsn-ax ‘I (m.) pull you’ 
2PL gardsn-axun ‘T(m.) pull yov’ 


With the 1sG.F three variant forms are attested, one retaining the —an subject suffix, 
one reduplicating the suffix and a third eliding the suffix altogether before the 
object suffix: 


(371) 3sc.M garsdn-ef garSánan-ef gars-ef ‘(f.) pull him’ 
38G.F garsdn-af garsdnan-af gars-af ‘I (f.) pull her’ 
3PL = garsSán-bü  garsSánan-ü  garS-ü  'I(f) pull them’, etc. 
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The motivation to use this alternative set of suffixes to express the pronominal 
object of first person verbs is likely to be to avoid ambiguity between verbs with 
3sG.F and first person subject inflection in verbs from roots ending in final /n/. 
Due to processes of assimilation and degemination these forms would be identical 
(Khan 2009, 32—33), e.g. 


(372) JSNENA 


z-b-n ‘to sell’ 

zabná  'shesells zabná-le ‘she sells it’ 
zábna ‘I(m)sell’ *zabna-lé ‘I (m) sell it” 
zabnán ‘I(f)sell’ *zabna-lé ‘I (f) sell it’ 


Attachment of pronominal object suffixes to present stem forms with the past tense 
enclitic -wa: 


(373) JSNENA 


3sG.M_ gards-wa-lé 
3sG.F garsd-wa-lé 
3PL ~—s garsi-wa-lé 
2sc.M garsét-wa-le 
28G.F  garsát-wa-le 
2PL . garsétun-wa-le 
1sc.M gardsna-wa-lef 
1se. garsdn-wa-lef 
1PL . garséx-wa-le 


‘he used to pull him’ 

‘she used to pull him’ 

‘they used to pull him’ 

‘you (SG.M) used to pull him’ 
‘you (sG.F) used to pull him’ 
‘you (PL) used to pull him’ 

‘I (M) used to pull him’ 

‘I (F) used to pull him’ 

‘we used to pull him’ 


The third person singular pronominal suffixes on first person singular verb forms 
are -lef (1sG.M) and -laf (1sG.F) by analogy with the suffixes —ef and -af that are 
attached to the first person forms in the present. 

An alternative means of expressing the pronominal direct object is by a prepo- 
sitional phrase. Such a prepositional phrase is not bonded to the verb like L-suffixes 
and may be placed either after or before it. When the pronominal object is fronted 
before the verb, the object pronoun is typically an information focus, which typi- 
cally expresses contrast. 

Prepositional phrases containing the preposition `l- with pronominal suffixes 
are placed either after or before the verb: 
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(374) JSNENA 
garáš aléf! ‘he pulls him’ 
garáš alóx! ‘he pulls you’ 
olèf gards! ‘he pulls HIM’ 
‘alox garáš! ‘he pulls YOU’ 


When the pronominal suffix is fronted before the verb, it may also be expressed by 
morphologically ‘heavier’ phrases in which the pronominal element is combined 
with the preposition by means of an oblique pronoun (§3.6). When used inde- 
pendently of pronominal suffixes, the preposition has the form hal- with an initial 
/h/. Such direct object phrases do not necessarily have narrow focus: 


(375) JSNENA 
hal-didt garas ‘he pulls me’ 
hal-didan garəš ^ ‘he pulls us’ 
hal-didox gara$ ^ ‘he pulls you (SG.M)’ 
hal-didax gara$ ^ ‘he pulls you (SG.F)’ 
hal-didaxun gara$ ‘he pulls you (PLY 
hal-do garas ‘he pulls him/her’ 
hal-dont garas ‘he pulls them’ 


The hal- preposition may be optionally omitted before the oblique pronoun. This is 
particularly common before the did- phrase with first and second person objects: 


(376) JSNENA 
didi garas ‘he pulls me’ 
didox garas ‘he pulls you (SG.M)’ 
didax garas ‘he pulls you (SG.F)’ 
didaxun garas ‘he pulls you (PL)’ 
do garas ‘he pulls him/her’ 
doni garas ‘he pulls them’ 


In Gorani and Kurdish, pronominal objects can be expressed by either oblique clitic 
pronouns or by independent pronouns. The bound object pronouns are placed after 
the verbal person suffixes in Gorani, but in Kurdish they are placed between the 
indicative particle and the verb stem. The pattern of Gorani, therefore, is the closest 
match to that of JSNENA, in which the oblique L-suffixes expressing the object are 
placed after the person suffixes. 
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(377) Gorani 


vin ‘see’ present tense 


Object Suffix 
38G 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


(378) Kurdish 


3sc verb 

vin-o-s ‘he/she sees him/her/it 
vin-o=sa_ ‘he/she sees them’ 
vin-o=-t ‘he/she sees you’ 
vin-o=-ta ‘he/she sees you’ 
vin-o-m ‘he/she sees me’ 
vin-o-má ‘he/she sees us’ 


wen ‘see’ present tense 


Object Suffix 
3sc 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


3sc verb 

azy-wen-e ‘he/she sees him’ 
a-yün-wen-e ‘he/she sees them’ 
a=w-wen-é ‘he/she sees you’ 
a=tan-wen-€ ‘he/she sees you 
a-m-wen-e ‘he/she sees me’ 


a-màn-wen-e ‘he/she sees us’ 


The examples below illustrate the attachment of bound pronominal objects to 
present stem verbs with the accompanying past converter suffix -en: 


(379) Gorani 


vin ‘see’ imperfective 


Object Suffix 
3sc 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 


1PL subject 

vin-en-me-s *we were watching him/her/it 
vin-en-me-$ü ‘we were watching them’ 
vin-en-me-t ‘we were watching you’ 
vin-en-me-tà ‘we were watching you’ 


This, likewise, would be a close match of the place of object L-suffixes in present 
stem verbs with the past converter morpheme wa in JSNENA after the person 
marker (gars-a-wa-lé ‘she used to pull him’). The only difference is that the Gorani 
past converter morpheme is before the subject person marker. 

As remarked, a peculiarity of the marking of objects on present stem verbs 
in JSNENA is that nominal possessive suffixes are used after first person singu- 
lar subject markers. In Gorani the pronominal object after first person singular 
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subjects is marked by oblique suffixes as in the rest of the paradigm. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the Gorani oblique suffix paradigm is used also as possessive 
suffixes (§3.5). It is likely, therefore, that the use of possessive suffixes in JSNENA 
in this context, which was motivated by the need to avoid ambiguity (see above), 
was facilitated by matching the possessive suffixes with Gorani oblique clitics. 

Gorani has case and gender inflection of independent third person pronouns. 
These can be used to express the pronominal object of a present stem verb. In 
such constructions the third person pronoun is in the oblique form. This would 
match the use of oblique independent pronouns in this context in JSNENA: 


(380) Gorani 
a. ad adisa vin-o 
3SG.DIR.M  3PL.OBL See.PRS-3sG 
‘the sees them’ 


Gorani 

b. man adi vin-ü 
1sc 3SG.OBL.M  see.PRS-1sG 
Tsee him* 


First and second person pronouns in Gorani have lost case distinction. Therefore, 
they appear in the bare form when functioning as direct objects of the verb: 


(381) Gorani 
a. man tu vin-u 
1sG  2sG  see.PRS-1sG 
'[ see you' 
b. tu man vini 
2sG  1SG  see.PRS-2sG 
‘you see me’ 


The marking of pronominal objects on present stem verbs in Sanandaj Kurdish is 
much less like JSNENA than is Gorani. In Kurdish, as remarked, the object oblique 
clitic is not placed after the subject person marker but after the preverbal mood 
prefix: 


(382) Kurdish 
a=m-weén-€ ‘he sees me’ 
a=tan-wen-é ‘he sees you (pl. 
a=y-wen-€ ‘he sees her’ 
b-i-w-a ‘take it! 
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In Sanandaj Kurdish none of the independent pronouns are inflected for case and 
gender. They appear in the same form irrespective of the grammatical function 
they express: 


(383) Kurdish 
a. man aw a-wéen-am 
1sG  3sG IND-see.PRS-1sG 
Tsee her/him’ 
b. aw man a-wen-é. 
3sG 1sG  IND-see.PRS-3sG 
‘He/she sees me’ 


5.10.2 Imperative 


In JSNENA the pronominal object on imperatives is expressed by L-suffixes. The 
stress is placed on the initial syllable, e.g. 


(384) JSNENA 
a. SG grus-lé ‘pull him!’ 
PL grusmu-lé ‘pull him!’ 


Likewise, in Gorani and Kurdish the pronominal objects of imperatives appear as 
clitic pronouns, which correspond to NENA L-suffixes. In Gorani these are placed at 
the end of the verb, as in JSNENA, but in Kurdish they are placed after the preverbal 
subjunctive particle: 


(385) Gorani 
2sG -a  b-ár-a-$ ‘bring (s) him!’ 
2PL -dë b-ar-deé=s ‘bring (pl) him" 


(386) Kurdish 
2sG -a  b-tnüs-a ‘write (s) it!’ 
2PL -ən  b-rnüs-on ‘write (pl) it!’ 
5.10.3 Pronominal direct objects on past stem verbs 


In JSNENA third person objects of transitive past stem verbs can be expressed by a 
direct suffix on the past stem of the verbal form, the subject agent being expressed 
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by an oblique L-suffix. This is ergative alignment, since the direct suffixes are used 
to expressed the subject of intransitive past stem verbs. JSNENA, therefore, as 
NENA dialects in general, exhibits split ergativity consisting of ergative alignment 
with past stems and accusative alignment with present stems. 


(387) Gorani 
3sc.M grds-O-lé ‘he pulled him’ 
3sc.r gars-d-lé ‘he pulled her’ 
3PL ~—s gars-i-lé ‘he pulled them’ 


The form gras-@-lé may, in fact, either express specifically a sc.M undergoer that 
is anaphorically bound to the context or may be used in a neutral sense without 
denoting any specific undergoer. 

The third person pronominal objects may be expressed in this way also when 
the past converter particle wa is attached to the past stem: 


(388) JSNENA 
3sc.M grds-wa-lé ‘he had pulled him’ 
38G.F gars-d-wa-lé ‘he had pulled her’ 
3PL  gərš-twā-lē ‘he had pulled them’ 


First and second person pronominal objects are not expressed by direct suffixes. 
They are rather expressed by independent pronominal prepositional phrases 
headed by the preposition 9l-/hal-. When placed before the verb, this prepositional 
phrase is optionally replaced by a morphologically heavier phrase containing the 
oblique pronoun. Third person pronominal objects may also be expressed in this 
way rather than by direct suffixes on the stem. The full paradigm of pronominal 
objects expressed in this way is as follows: 


(389) JSNENA 
3sc.M  grosle olef lef grasle hal-do grasle 
‘the pulled him’ 
3se.  grosle olaf alaf grəšlē həl-do grasle 
‘he pulled her’ 
3PL grosle lü alu grosle hal-doni grosle 
‘the pulled them’ 
2sc.M  grasle alox alox grasle hal-didox graslé 
‘he pulled you (sc.M)* 
2sc.F  grosle olax alax grasle hal-didax grasle 
‘he pulled you (SG.F)’ 
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2PL graslé alaxun ^laxun grasle hol-didaxun grəšlē 


‘he pulled you (pl)’ 
1sc  grəšlēəlī oli graslé hal-didi graslé 
‘he pulled me’ 
1PL graslé alan — alan graslé hal-didan grosle 
‘he pulled us’ 


The hal- element before forms with the genitive particle may be dropped, e.g. 


(390) JSNENA 
do graslé ‘he pulled him’ 
didi grasli ‘they pulled me’ 
didox grasli ‘I pulled you (sG.m)’ 


In the text corpus of Khan (2009) two cases occur of a 1sc.F undergoer of the action 
being expressed by a direct suffix on the past stem: 


(391) JSNENA 


labl-ánan-u bimaristán-e Hadasa.' 
take.PST-lsG.F-3PL hospital-Ez Hadasa 
‘axon-i labl-ánan-éf.! 
brother-my take.PST-1SG.F-3SG.M 


‘They took me to Hadasa hospital. My brother took me.’ (C:2) 


When, however, attempts were made to elicit further forms of undergoers that 
are not 3rd person expressed in the inflection of the past stem, informants did not 
accept their grammaticality. 

The expression of objects of all persons by direct suffixes on the past stem is a 
feature of various NENA dialects, which are concentrated in the northern sector of 
NENA (Khan 2017; Noorlander 2021) In dialects in the southern sector of NENA the 
expression of objects by direct suffixes is generally restricted to the third person. 
In some dialects there are signs that the use of direct suffixes for first and second 
person objects is in the process of decay (Khan 2016, vol. 1, 271-273). It is possible 
that the isolated occurrence of a first person direct suffix marking an object in (391) 
is a reflection of such a decay in JSNENA from an original situation in which objects 
of all persons could be expressed by direct suffixes. 

In Gorani of the Sanandaj region pronominal objects of past stem verbs are 
expressed ergatively by direct suffixes on the stem and the agent is expressed by a 
following oblique clitic: 
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(392) Gorani 
Object Suffix — 3sc subject 


3SG.M ard-O=a§ ‘he/she brought him’ 
3SG.F ürd-a-s ‘he/she brought her’ 

3PL ürd-e-s ‘he/she brought them’ 
2sG ürd-i-$ ‘he/she brought you (sg) 
2PL ürd-ide-s ‘he/she brought you (ply 
1sG ürd-à-s ‘he/she brought me’ 

1PL ard-imé=§ ‘he/she brought us’ 


(393) Gorani 
Object Suffix 3PL subject 


3SG.M bard-@=sa ‘they took him’ 
3SG.F bard-a=sa ‘they took her’ 

3PL bard-e-sà ‘they took them’ 
2sG bard-i-sà ‘they took you (sy 
2PL bard-ide-$à ‘they took you (pl) 
1sG bard-a=sa ‘they took me’ 

1PL bard-ime-sà ‘they took us’ 


Ergativity has been lost in Sanandaj Kurdish. This is manifested by the extension of 
oblique clitics to mark objects in the past tense. This results in a levelling of object 
indexing by oblique clitics in present and past transitive constructions. The order of 
agent and patient remains the same as the substrate Gorani, i.e. Verb-Object-Agent 
(cf. Mohammadirad in review for discussion): 


(394) Gorani 
Objectindex — 3PL subject 


3SG.M haward=t=yan ‘they brought him’ 
3PL haward=yan-yan ‘they brought them’ 
2sG haward=at=yan ‘they brought you’ 
2PL haward=tan=yan ‘they brought you’ 
1sG haward=-am=yan ‘they brought me’ 
1PL haward=man-yan ‘they brought us’ 


In Upper Central Kurdish, however, the ordering of the bound arguments is Verb- 
Agent-Object, e.g. 
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(395) Mukri (Upper Central Kurdish) 
hénd=yan-in 
bring.PST=3PL-1PL 
‘they brought us’ 


JSNENA matches the Gorani pattern of expression of pronominal objects, except for 
the fact that in JSNENA the object expressed by the direct suffixes is restricted to 
third person. The fact that some isolated cases of first person objects have been doc- 
umented, suggest that at an earlier period, JSNENA matched Gorani exactly with also 
first and second person objects expressed by direct suffixes. The incipient loss of this 
ergative construction is likely to have come about due to contact with Kurdish, in 
which direct suffixes no longer express the object. The first and second person object 
direct suffixes were eliminated in this decay process, whereas the third person object 
suffixes have been more resilient. This is likely to be due to the greater markedness 
of first and second person participants in object position than third person refer- 
ents and their consequent greater susceptibility to change (Khan 2017). As we have 
seen, the first and second person objects are expressed by independent prepositional 
phrases rather than L-suffixes, which are the normal match for the Iranian clitics. It 
is relevant to note, however, that in fast speech these phrases often loose their stress, 
which would make them prosodically identical to clitics, e.g. 


(396) JSNENA 
grasit-lox ‘Ipulled you (sc.M)' < greslt aldx 


5.11 Compound verbal forms containing the verb ‘to be’ 
5.11.1 Realis perfect 


In JSNENA the realis resultative perfect is expressed by a compound construction 
consisting of the resultative participle combined with the present enclitic copula. 
This construction is available for all persons in intransitive or passive verbs, 
expressed by the intransitive/passive base: 


Intransitive 


(397) JSNENA 
s-m-x ‘to stand up’ 
3sG.M  smixá-y ‘he has stood up’ 
3sc. P  smixté-ya ‘she has stood up’ 
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3PL —smixén ‘they have stood up’, etc. 
2sG.M_  smixét 

2sc.F  smixté-yat 

2PL . smixétun 

1sc.M smixéna 

1sG.F  smixté=yan 

1PL . smixéx 


The participle is inflected for gender and number (sc.M smixa, SG.F smixta, PL smixe). 
In several cases in this paradigm the copula has become contracted with the ending 
of the participle, e.g. 3PL smixén < smixé=yén, 2sc.M smixét < smixa-yet, 2PL smixétun 
< smixé=yétun, 1sc.M smixéna < smixa=yena, 1PL smixéx < smixezyex. In the 3sG.F, 
2sG.F and 1sc.F the final -a of the sc.F participle smixta becomes -e by assimilation to 
the /y/ of the copula, e.g. smixté=ya < smixta-ya. 


Passive 


(398) JSNENA 
g-r-š ‘to pull’ 
3sG.M  griSá-y ‘he has been pulled’ 
3sG.F  gristé-ya ‘she has been pulled’ 
3PL  grīšén ‘they have been pulled’, etc. 
2sc.M  grisét 
2sc.F  gristézyat 
2PL grisétun 
1sc.M griséna 
ise.  gristé-yan 
1PL grisex 


With transitive active resultative participles this perfect construction is only avail- 
able where the agent of the transitive action is third person. The participle and the 
copula cliticised to the participle do not agree with this agent, but rather with the 
undergoer of the action, analogously to the inflection of the transitive past stem 
with direct suffixes (§5.10.3). The alignment of both past constructions with a tran- 
sitive past stem and perfect constructions with a transitive participle is ergative. 
However, unlike the construction with the transitive past stem, in which the agent 
is marked by L-suffixes, the agent in the resultative perfect construction is not 
marked. There is, therefore, no specific marking of the agent as SG.M, SG.F Or PL: 
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(399) JSNENA 
a. garsa=y ‘he/she/they has/have pulled (him) 
gras-lé ‘he pulled him’ 
b. grasté=ya ‘he/she/they has/have pulled her’ 
gərš-ā-lē ‘he pulled her’ 
c. garsen *he/she/they has/have pulled them’ 
gars--le ‘he has pulled them’ 


As is the case with the 3sc.M transitive past stem, the construction with the sc.M 
resultative participle and 3sc.M copula garsa=y may either express specifically a 
SG.M undergoer that is anaphorically bound to the context or may be used in a 
neutral sense without denoting any specific undergoer. 

The resultative participle is not combined with the past copula yele to form the 
past perfect. The past perfect is formed by the more archaic past perfect construc- 
tion graswalé, smixwa (§5.11.1). 

The formation of the perfect in JSNENA, and other NENA dialects, by a con- 
struction consisting of resultative participle and a copula is an innovation under 
the influence of Iranian languages. In many NENA dialects there is only partial 
convergence with the Iranian model (Khan 20202). In most NENA dialects that form 
the perfect with a participle, for example, its alignment in transitive clauses is not 
ergative but accusative, in contrast to the Iranian model in the various regions. In 
JSNENA the convergence is greater in this respect, since the alignment of transitive 
perfect constructions is ergative. It does not, however, replicate all details of the 
Iranian model. 

In Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region the realis perfect is formed by 
combining the resultative participle with copula clitics. The intransitive forms of 
perfect in Gorani are shown below. The participle inflects for gender and number 
(SG.M wata, SG.F waté, PL wat): 


(400) Gorani 
watay ‘to sleep’ 
3sG.M wata=n ‘he has slept’ 
3sc.F  wote-na ‘she has slept’ 
3PL wote-ne ‘they have slept’, etc. 
2SG.M_  Weta-nt 
2SG.F  Wete-nit 
2PL waté=nde 
1SG.M wata=na 
1sG.F waté=na 
1PL wate=nmé 
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This, therefore, is the direct model of the intransitive present perfect paradigm in 
JSNENA, in which the participle inflects for gender and number (sc.M smixa, SG.F 
smixta, PL smixe). 

The present perfect in the Kurdish dialect of Sanandaj consists of the participle 
plus copula inflectional clitics. The participle has an invariable form ending in-ag: 


(401) Kurdish 
hatan ‘to come’ 
3sc  hátog-a ‘he/she has come’ 
3PL hatag-an ‘they have come’, etc. 
2sG hatag=1 
2PL hatag=an 
1sc hatag-am 
1PL hatag=in 


The perfect transitive of Gorani has ergative alignment whereby both the participle 
and the copula clitics agree with the direct object. The transitive agentive subject is 


indexed by oblique clitic person markers: 


(402) Gorani 


diay ‘to see’ 

Object clitic 3PL Subject 

3SG.M dia=n=sa ‘they have seen him’ 
3sG.F die-na-Sà ‘they have seen her 
3PL die-ne-$à ‘they have seen them’ 
2SG.M dia-nt-$Sü ‘they have seen you’ 
2SG.F dié=ni=sa ‘they have seen yov’ 
2PL dīē-ndē=-šā ‘they have seen you’ 
1SG.M dia-nà-Sü | ‘they have seen me’ 
1SG.F die-nüà-Sà ‘they have seen me’ 
1PL die-nme-sà ‘they have seen us’ 


In some realis perfect and perfective past constructions of Gorani the agent can be 
left unindexed on the verbal complex. This is the case when an agent argument in 
the clause is in the oblique case. The oblique case is only preserved on nominal 
arguments and third person pronouns in Gorani, so this construction is only 
available for third person agents: 
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(403) Gorani 

a. tata-y=m kiast-a=nd' 
father-OBL.M-1sG send.PST-PTCP.M=1SG 
‘My father has sent me (over).’ 

b. màn! taza padsa-y ^ karda-nà wakel! 
1scG anyway king-OBLM do.PTCP.M-COP1sG advocate 
‘Me— anyway the king has given me responsibility [lit. he has made me 
advocate]. 


By contrast, in the Kurdish of Sanandaj ergativity in the perfect construction has 
decayed. As in constructions with the past stem (85.3), clitic pronouns now mark 
the direct object as well as the agent, resulting in a sequence of clitics on the verb. 
The order of these clitics is Object-Subject, which corresponds to the order of the 
indexing of arguments in the Gorani perfect construction. The copula appears at 
the end of the verbal complex in the form of the suffix -a, which is an invariable 
fossilised form of the copula stem: 


(404) Kurdish 
a. bard-ag=-man=yan-a 
take.PST-PTCP=1PL=3PL-PERF 
‘they have taken us’ 
b. nard-ag=yan=t-a=(a) kwè? 
send.PST-PTCP=3PL=2SG-PERF=DRCT Where 
‘where have you sent them to? 


5.11.2 Irrealis perfect 


In JSNENA an irrealis resultative perfect may be formed by combining the irrealis 
subjunctive form of the verb h-w-y ‘to be’ (§5.8.2), i.e. hawé, with the resultative 
participle. The final vowel of the participle and the initial /h/ of the inflected form 
of h-w-y are elided when the two forms are bonded together. This construction is 
available for all persons with intransitive/passive compound forms with intransi- 
tive/passive resultative participles. The stress remains on the final syllable of the 
participle: 


(405) JSNENA 
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Intransitive 

3sG.M smixawé ‘he may have stood up’ 
(< smixá-hawe) 

38G.F smīxtáwya ‘she may have stood up’ 
(« smixtá-hawya) 

3PL smixáwen ‘they may have stood up’ 
(« smixé-hawen, etc.) 

2sG.M  smixáwet 

2sG.; | smixtáwyat 

2PL smixáwetun 

1sG.M  smixáwena 

1sc.F smixtáwyan 

1PL smixáwex 


(406) JSNENA 
Passive 
3SG.M 
3SG.F 
3PL 
2SG.M 
2SG.F 
2PL 
1sc.M 
1sG.F 
1PL 


grisdwe ‘he may have been pulled’ 
gristáwya ‘she may have been pulled’ 
grisdwen ‘they may have been pulled’, etc. 
grisáwet 

gristáwyat 

grisdwetun 

grisdwena 
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In constructions with transitive active resultative participles the inflected forms 
of h-w-y agree with the object and they are restricted to the 3" person. Unlike the 
realis form of the transitive perfect, however, the agent is explicitly marked in the 
irrealis form with L-suffixes, as it is in inflections of the past stem. As is the case 


with the past stem inflection, the L-suffixes mark the agent of all persons: 


(407) JSNENA 


garsáwele ‘the may have pulled (him) 

(< garsa-hawe-le) 

grastáwyale ‘the may have pulled her’ 

(« grasta-hawya-le) 

garsawenile ‘the may have been pulled them’ 


(< garSe-hawent-le) 
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garSáwela ‘she may have pulled (him) 
grastawyala ‘she may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenila ‘she may have pulled them’ 
garsdwelu ‘they may have pulled (him)’ 
grastáwyalü ‘they may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilu ‘they may have pulled them’ 
garsdwelox ‘you (SG.M) may have pulled (him)’ 
grastawyalox ‘you (SG.M) may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilox ‘you (SG.M) may have pulled them’ 
garsdwelax ‘you (sc.F) may have pulled (him) 
grastawyalax ‘you (sc.F) may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilax ‘you (sc.F) may have pulled them’ 
garSáwelaxun ‘you (PL) may have pulled (him) 
grastawyalaxun ‘you (PL) may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilaxun ‘you (PL) may have pulled them’ 
garsdwelt ' may have pulled (him) 
grastawyalt ‘I may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilt ‘I may have pulled them’ 
garSáwelan ‘we may have pulled (him) 
grastawyalan ‘we may have pulled her’ 
garsdwenilan ‘we may have pulled them’ 


In Gorani the irrealis perfect is formed from the resultative participle and the sub- 
junctive form of the verb ‘to be’. In the intransitive irrealis perfect the verb ‘to be’ 


agrees with the subject: 


(408) Gorani 


Intransitive 

3sc.M  weta-b-o ‘he may have slept’ 
38G.F waté-b-o ‘she may have slept’ 
3PL wate-b-a ‘they may have slept’ 
2SG.M_  weta-b-i 

2sG.F waté-b-i 

2PL wate-b-ide 

1sc.M  weta-b-ü 

1sG.F  wete-b-ü 


1PL 


Wwote-b-ime 
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In the transitive irrealis perfect, both the participle and the subjunctive verb ‘to be’ 
agree with the object. The agent is expressed by oblique clitics: 


(409) Gorani 
transitive 
Object 3PL Subject 


3SG.M 
3SG.F 
3PL 
2SG.M 
2SG.F 
2PL 
1sG.M 
1SG.F 
1PL 


dia-b-o-sà 


die-b-ide-sà 
dia-b-ü-sà 
die-b-ü-sà 
die-b-ime-sà 


‘they may have seen him’ 
‘they may have seen her’ 
‘they may have seen them’ 
‘they may have seen you’ 


The structure of the JSNENA irrealis perfect matches almost completely these Gorani 
irrealis perfect constructions. The only difference is that in the Gorani transitive 
construction the object with which the participle and verb ‘to be’ agrees can be any 
person, whereas in JSNENA objects are restricted to third person. This is most likely 
due to analogy with the transitive past stem construction in JSNENA which, for 
reasons discussed above, now can take only third person objects. 

By contrast, in the irrealis perfect construction in Sanandaj Kurdish the irrealis 
form of the verb ‘to be’ has the invariable form bét-/bat or w(ét)-. Moreover, the verb 
is not in its participle form: 


(410) Kurdish 
Intransitive 

xaft-w-e ‘he may have slept’ 

xaft-w-an ‘they may have slept 


3sG 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sG 
1PL 


xaft-w-i 
xaft-w-an 
xaft-w-am 
xaft-w-in 


(411) Kurdish 
Transitive 
Object 3PL Subject 


3sG 
3PL 


drbet-i-yàn 
di-bet=yan=yan 


‘they may have seen him’ 
‘they may have seen them’ 
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2sG di-bet-ot-yàn ‘they may have seen yov’ 
2PL di-bet-tan-yàn 

1sG di-bet-am-yàn 

1PL di-bet-màn-yàn 


It is clear, therefore, that the JSNENA perfect constructions have developed on the 
model of Gorani rather than Kurdish. Some deviations from the Gorani model, 
however, may have been triggered by the influence of Kurdish in more recent 
times. This applies to the loss of expression of first and second person objects in the 
transitive constructions. 

One surprising deviation from the Gorani model in the realis transitive 
perfect is the lack of indexing of the agent by oblique L-suffixes in JSNENA where 
the corresponding Gorani construction indexes these by oblique clitics. The expla- 
nation appears to be that this has come about in order to avoid semantic ambiguity. 
If an L-suffix were added the basic 3sc.M form garsa=y (participle + present 
copula) ‘he has pulled’, it would run the risk of becoming indistinguishable from 
a construction consisting of the participle * past copula (yele). The past copula 
typically contracts when attached to a word with a final -a vowel thus: 


(412) JSNENA 
laxa + yele > laxélé ‘he was here’ 


A sequence such as garsa=y-lé (participle + present copula + L-suffix) is likely to 
have contracted to garselé, which could have been parsed as participle + past 
copula, i.e. the past perfect. In order to avoid this potential confusion, the L-suffix 
was dropped. One consequence of this was that a past perfect could not be formed 
on the model of Gorani and Kurdish, which expresses this by combining the parti- 
ciple with the past copula. So the more archaic past perfect construction graswale 
(§5.11.1) was retained in JSNENA for the expression of this meaning. In the irrealis 
perfect of JSNENA there was no risk of ambiguity with the attachment of L-suffixes, 
so the Gorani model was replicated with L-suffixes corresponding to the Gorani 
oblique agent clitics. 

The JSNENA realis transitive perfect, which lacks any marking of the agent by 
L-suffixes, is restricted to clauses that have third person agents as subjects. The 
subject may be a nominal or independent pronominal argument in the clause 
(413.a) or a referent that is recoverable from the discourse but not explicitly coded 
(413.b): 
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(413) JSNENA 
a. gor-ake  groSte-ya 
man-the pull.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F 
‘The man has pulled her.’ 
b. groste-ya 
pull.PTCP.SG.F-COP.3SG.F 
‘He/she/they has/have pulled her’ 


The restriction of the construction to third person subjects could be explained by 
the fact that third person is, in fact, unmarked for person, or a non-person (Ben- 
veniste 1971, 195—204; Koch 1995), and, therefore, in the absence of explicit subject 
marking the default interpretation of the identity of the subject would be third 
person. There is, however, a Gorani model that may have facilitated the use of such 
JSNENA constructions without indexing of the third person subjects by L-suffixes. 
In Gorani the indexing of a third person subject agent by an oblique clitic on the 
verb is omitted in a clause with broad focus on the predicate if there is a oblique 
third person subject argument. In Gorani, nominals and third person independent 
pronouns inflect for case. A first or second person independent pronoun, however, 
does not inflect for case, and when these pronouns are the agent subject an agent 
clitic is obligatory on the verb: 


(414) Gorani 

a. piya-(a)kay keste-na 
man-DEEOBL.M pull.PTCP.F-COP.3sG.F 
‘The man has pulled her.’ 

b. adi keste-na 
3SG.M.OBL pull.PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F 
‘He has pulled her’ 

c. mon kesSte-na-m 
1sG pull. PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F=1SG 
' have pulled her’ 

d. to  keste-na-t 
2sG pull.PTCP.F-COP.3sG.F-2sG 
‘You (s) have pulled her’ 


JSNENA constructions such as (413) with a third person subject argument and no 
L-suffix may have been modelled on Gorani constructions such as (414.a-b). The 
profile of the syntactic pattern is the same, though the oblique inflection of the 
subject agent argument has not be replicated. There is no Gorani syntactic model 
with first and second person subjects without an agent clitic on the verb. 
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In JSNENA, transitive realis perfects with first or second person subjects are 
expressed by verbal forms with the past stem. First or second person past stem 
verbs, therefore, express either the past perfective or the perfect. When the subject 
is third person the past stem verb expresses the past perfective and the perfect is 
expressed by the innovative construction with the participle and copula: 


(415) JSNENA 
38SG.M_ gras-lé ‘he pulled’ 
garsa=y ‘he/she/they has/have pulled’ 
2sc.M gras-lox ‘you pulled/have pulled’ 
2sc.M gras-lox ‘you pulled/have pulled’ 
2sG.F gras-lax ‘you pulled/have pulled’ 
2PL gras-laxun ‘you pulled/have pulled’ 
1sG gras-li ‘I pulled/have pulled’ 
1PL gras-lan ‘we pulled/have pulled’ 


The perfect meaning of the past stem is an archaism, since this stem originally 
expressed the perfect, then came to express the past perfective after a new perfect 
form developed on the basis of Iranian models. The development of the innovative 
perfect on the model of Gorani was blocked for transitive constructions with first 
or second person subjects. 

In the Christian NENA dialect of Sanandaj and the neighbouring Christian 
dialect of Sulemaniyya, the perfect is expressed by combining the past perfective 
form with the prefixed particle g7-, e.g. 


(416) Ch. Sanandaj 
gras-lé ‘hepulled’ gi-gras-lé ‘he has pulled’ 
qam-lé ‘herose’ grqam-le ‘he has risen’ 


The origin of the particle gi- is likely to be the stem of the copula t combined with 
the indicative particle g- < *k-. The construction, therefore, has some resemblance 
to the pattern of the Sanandaj Kurdish transitive perfect, which contains the invari- 
able stem of the copula -a preceded by the g morpheme of the participle, e.g. 


(417) Kurdish 
kesa-g=y-a 
pull. PsT-PTCP=3SG-PERF 
‘he has pulled’ 
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5.11.3 Indirective function of the perfect 


In JSNENA the perfect construction formed from a participle and copula (intransi- 
tive smixa-y, transitive garsa=y) and the past perfective construction formed from 
the past stem and past converter morpheme wa (intransitive smixwa, transitive 
graswale) can have an ‘indirective’ function. When this is the case, they do not refer 
to resultant states or situations but rather to events in the past from which the 
speaker is cognitively distanced. This is often because the speaker has not directly 
witnessed the event, but only heard about it by report, i.e. it is evidential (Aikhen- 
vald 2004). In some cases, however, the speaker may have witnessed the event, but 
it took place in the distant past. We shall refer to this function as ‘indirective’, a 
term that is used by Johansson (2000) for corresponding constructions in the Turkic 
languages. 

This indirective use of the perfect and past perfective is found also in Gorani 
and Kurdish of the Sanandaj region, with which JSNENA has converged. 

For further details and examples of the indirective perfect and past perfect, 
see §5.11.6. 


5.11.4 The perfect of the copula 


In JSNENA the perfect of the copula is not formed from the verb h-w-y ‘to be’ but 
rather from the verb x-2-r, which in other contexts has the ingressive sense of 'to 
become’. In the perfect it is suppletive to h-w-y and can mean ‘has been’ or ‘has 
become'. The perfect is formed with the pattern of intransitive perfects with a par- 
ticiple and present copula: 


(418) JSNENA 


x-Q-r 

3sG.M xirá-y ‘the has been/become 

3sc.F xirté-ya ‘she has been/become' 

3PL  xirén ‘they have been/become;, etc. 
2sc.M xirét 


2sc.F xirté-yat 
2PL . xirétun 
1sG.M xiréna 
ise. xirté-yan 
1PL  xiréx 
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In Gorani and Kurdish of the region the perfect form of the copula is formed by the 
participle of the verb ‘to be’ and the present copula. In Gorani the participle agrees 
in gender and number with the subject, as in JSNENA. As is the case with all inflec- 
tions of the verb 'to be' in these Iranian languages, the perfect can refer to a state 
(has been’) or ingressive change of state (‘has become") 


(419) Gorani 
3sc.M bia-n ‘he has been/has become’ 
38G.F bie-na ‘she has been/has become’ 
3PL bié=né ‘they have been/has become’, etc. 
28G.M_ bia-ni 
2sG.  bie-ni 
2PL bie-nde 
1sG.M bia=na 
1sG.F bié=na 
1PL bié=nme 


(420) Kurdish 
3sG büg-a ‘he/she has been/has become’ 
3PL bug-an ‘they have been/has become’, etc. 


2sG  büg-i 
2PL bug-an 
1sc bug-am 
1PL būg-īn 


The fact that the verb ‘to be’ can be used with an ingressive sense (‘become’) in 
Gorani and Kurdish may have facilitated the suppletion of the verb h-w-y by x-O-r 
in the JSNENA paradigm. In the past and present stems h-w-y and x-@-r shared 
the stative and ingressive functions of the Iranian verb ‘to be/to become’, whereas 
in the perfect the semantic distinction was collapsed and x-2-r expressed both 
meanings. A factor in this may be that the perfect of the verb is more marked than 
the present and past TAM. This semantic markedness is likely to be due to the fact 
that the perfect of these verbs in both JSNENA and Iranian are frequently used 
with an indirective function of the perfect. Marked semantic categories typically 
have a narrower range of morphological distinctions than unmarked categories.!? 


10 Jakobson (1971, 130-47), Lyons (1977, 306-9), Croft (2003). 
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5.11.5 Indirective past perfect 


In JSNENA a further type of perfect construction is available known as the indirec- 
tive past perfect, which is used to express a past perfect denoting a resultant situa- 
tion in the past from which the speaker is cognitively distanced, typically because 
he/she has heard about it by report but has not witnessed it directly (§5.11.3). It is 
formed by replacing the copula of the realis perfect construction by the perfect 
form of the verb x-2-r. 


(421) JSNENA 


Intransitive 

3sG.M  smixá-xira-y ‘he had stood up (reportedly) 
38G.F_  smixtá-xirte-ya ‘she had stood up (reportedly) 
3PL . smixé-xiren ‘they had stood up (reportedly) 


2sc.M  smixá-xiret 
2sG.F  smixtá-xirte-yat 
2PL smixé-xiréetun 
1sc.M  smixá-xirena 
1sG.F  smixtd-xirté=yan 
1PL smixé-xiréx 


(422) JSNENA 
Passive 
3sG.M  griSá-xira-y ‘he had been pulled (reportedly) 
3sc.r  gristá-xirte-ya — ‘she had been pulled (reportedly) 
3PL grisé-xiren ‘they had been pulled (reportedly) 
2sG.M grisd-xtret 
28G.F  gristá-xirte-yat 
2PL griséxiretun 
1sc.M grisd-xtrena 
1se.  gristá-xirte-yan 
1PL griséxirex 


(423) JSNENA 


Transitive 

3sG.M garsd-xira=y *he/she/they have pulled (him) 
(reportedly) 

38G.F  grasStá-xirte-ya ‘he/she/they have pulled her 
(reportedly) 


3PL garsé-xiren *he/she/they have pulled them’ (reportedly) 
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There is no construction in Gorani or Kurdish of Sanandaj that corresponds to this 
construction. An exact match, however, is a construction in literary Persian that 
has the structure karde bude-ast (do.PTCP be.PTCP-COP.3sG) ‘he had done’ (Lazard 
2000). It is possible, therefore, that this feature of literary Persian influenced the 
speech of speakers of JSNENA who had a Persian literary education. An equivalent 
construction occurs in the Christian Urmi dialect of NENA, viz. viyy=ala ptixa ‘he 
had opened’ (be.PTCP-COP.3sG.M Open.PTCP.SG.M) (Khan 2016, vol. 2, 218-19), which 
is also likely to be a replication of the literary Persian construction by speakers 
educated in Persian. 


5.11.6 Summary of direct past, direct perfect and indirective verbal functions 


PST- past stem 

PRS - present stem 

IND - indicative particle 
PSTC - past converter suffix 
PTCP - resultative participle 
COP.PRS = present copula 
COP.PST - past copula 


(424) JSNENA 
(s-m-x ‘to stand’, g-r-$ ‘to pull) 


Direct Indirective 

1 PST perfective past — 
smix/grasle 

2  IND-PRS-PSTC imperfective past — 
samaxwa/garaswa 

3 PTCP-COP.PRS present perfect perfective past 
smixa=y/garsa=y imperfective past 

4 PST.PSTC past perfect perfective past 
smixwa/graswale 

5 PTCP-PTCP.COP-COP.PRS — past perfect 
smixa-xtra=y/ 


garsa-xtra=y 
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(425) Gorani 
watay ‘to sleep’ 


Direct Indirective 
1 PST perfective past — 
Wot-ume 
2  PRS-PSTC imperfective past — 
üs-en-me 
3 PTCP-COP.PRS present perfect perfective past 
waté=nmé imperfective past 
4  PTCP-COP.PSTC past perfect perfective past 
waté ben-me 


(426) Kurdish 
xafton ‘to sleep’ 


Direct Indirective 
1 PST perfective past — 
xaft-in 
2  IND-PST imperfective past — 
a-xaft-in 
3  PTCP-COP.PRS presentperfect perfective past 
xaftog-in imperfective past 
4  PTCP-COPRPST past perfect perfective past 
xaft-ü-yn 


As can be seen, there is a close match in structure and function between JSNENA 
and the Iranian languages. The closest structural match of JSNENA is with Gorani, 
which has the past converter particle (row 2). JSNENA, however, differs from 
Gorani and Kurdish structurally in row 4, since JSNENA forms the past perfect 
differently for reasons explained above. Furthermore, JSNENA has replicated the 
indirective past perfect from literary Persian, whereas this is not the case in Gorani 
and Kurdish. 


5.12 Light verb constructions 


JSNENA contains numerous light verb constructions, which consist of a finite in- 
flected verb and a non-finite element (generally a nominal). These are calques from 
parallel constructions in Persian and Kurdish. The non-finite element is generally 
retained from the source language with the finite verb being exchanged for an 
equivalent Aramaic verb. In some cases the light verb construction is from Persian, 
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but the non-finite element has Kurdish pronunciation. This suggests that these light 
verb constructions were borrowed into NENA from Kurdish and/or Gorani, which 
in turn borrowed them from Persian. In the majority of cases the verbal element is 
the light verbs -w-l ‘to do’ or x-2-r ‘to become’, e.g. 


(427) JSNENA Iranian 

'arz -w-l ‘to say (polite) P. arz kardan 

K. arz kordon 
bawar -w-l ‘to believe’ K. bàwar kardan 
dawat -w-l ‘to invite’ P. da wat kardan 
haz -w-l ‘to desire’ K. haz kardan 
komak -w-l — 'to help’ P. komak kardan 
qanaat-w-l ‘to be content’ P. qaná'at kardan 
tamasá -w-l ‘to observe’ K. tamasa kərdən 
tahdid -w-l ‘to threaten’ P. tahdid kardan 
wel -w-l ‘to stop’ K. wel kardan 
zandagi -w-l ‘to live’ P. zendegi kardan 
'üxar x-O-r ‘tocome toanend' P. axar Sodan 
halt x-O-r ‘to understand’ P. hali Sodan 

K. halt bün 
hazm x-Ø-r ‘to be digested’ P. hazm sodan 
jam x-2-r ‘to gather (intr) P. jam Sodan 
pea x-O-r ‘to be born’ K. paya bun 
rad x-O-r ‘to pass by’ P. rad Sodan 
rawana x-Ø-r ‘to set off P. ravane Sodan 

K. řawāna bün 
wārəd x-Ø-r ‘to enter’ P. vāred šodan 


In some cases light verb constructions occur with other verbal elements, e.g. 


(428) JSNENA Iranian 
hawa -x-l ‘to breathe’ P. hava xordan 
tasmim d-w-q ‘to decide’ P. tasmim gereftan 
tul g-r-8 ‘to last’ P. tul kesidan 
hasrat l-b-l ‘to envy’ K. hasrat bardan 
pal l-p-l ‘to lie down (lit. to fall aside)’ G. pal kawtay 


Occasionally the non-finite element of the source language is calqued with an 
Aramaic equivalent, e.g. 
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(429) JSNENA Iranian 
tla -w-l ‘to begin’ (lit. hand do) G. dast karday 
resa d-@-y ‘to visit’ (lit head hit) K. sar dān 
enad-@-y ‘to wink’ (lit. eye hit) P. češmak zadan 


Less frequently, a few Iranian verbs have been integrated into the Semitic non-con- 
catenative root system, e.g. JSNENA: r-m-y ‘to collapse, to be destroyed’ < G. řamāy; 
K. řəmīn (see §11.1.16 for a complete list). 


5.12.1 Pronominal direct objects on light verb constructions 


In JSNENA a pronominal direct object of light verb constructions is expressed in 
one of the following ways: 


(i) Pronominal possessive suffix on the non-finite component: 


(430) JSNENA 
da wat-u k-ol-a 
invitation-3PL IND-do.PRS-3SG.F 
‘she will invite them’ 


(ii) If the verb component has a present stem, the object can appear as a L-suffix 
on the verb: 


(431) JSNENA 
da wat k-ol-ā-lū 
invitation IND-d0.PRS-3SG.F-OBL.3PL 
‘she will invite them’ 


(iii) The pronominal object may be an oblique independent pronoun before or after 
the non-finite component: 


(432) JSNENA 


a. doni da'wat k-ol-a 
OBL.3PL invitation IND-do.PRS-3SG.F 
b. dawat doni k-ol-a 


invitation OBL.3PL IND-do.PRS-3SG.F 
‘she will invite them’ 
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(iv) If the verb component has a past stem, the object can appear as a direct suffix 
on the verb: 


(433) JSNENA 
dawat wil-t-la 
invitation | do.PST-3PL-OBL.3SsG.F 
‘she invited them’ 


In Gorani of the Sanandaj region the pronominal object of light verb constructions 
is expressed in the following ways: 


(i) Pronominal oblique clitic on the non-finite component: 


(434) Gorani 
xulka-s kar-ü 
people=3sG.0BL  do.PRs-1sG 
‘I shall invite him’ 


(ii) An oblique pronoun before or after the non-finite component: 


(435) Gorani 
a. āđīšā xulka kar-ü 
3PL.OBL people do.PRS-1SG 
b. xulk-ü adisa kar-ü 
people-Ez 3PL.OBL  do.PRs-1sG 
Ishall invite them’ 


(iii) When the verb component has a past stem, the object may be expressed by a 
direct suffix on the verbal stem: 


(436) Gorani 
adé=m xulka — kard-é 
3PL.DIR=1SG.0BL people  do.PST-3PL 
‘T invited them’ 


The JSNENA object constructions are a replication of the Gorani constructions. The 
only apparent lack of correspondence is the JSNENA construction with an L-suffix. 
It is likely, however, that the JSNENA constructions (i) and (ii) are both replications 
of the Gorani construction (i). This is because the range of functions of the oblique 
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clitics in Gorani include both the JSNENA possessive suffixes attached to nouns and 
prepositions and the indexing of the agent of verbs. 

In Sanandaj Kurdish there is no case distinction in independent pronouns and 
objects cannot be expressed as direct suffixes on past verb stems. In light verb con- 
structions the pronominal object is expressed as follows: 


(i) An oblique clitic on the non-finite component: 


(437) Kurdish 
xulk-yàn a-ka-m 
people-3PL.OBL IND-do.PRS-1SG 
“I shall invite them’ 


(ii) An independent pronoun. This construction is used with both present stem and 
past stem verbs: 


(438) Kurdish 
a. awün xulk a-ka-m 
3PL people IND-do.PRS-1sG 
‘I shall invite them’ 
b. awadn=am xulk kard 
3PL-1sG.OBL people do.PsT 
‘T invited them’ 


5.13 Pronominal indirect object 


In JSNENA, a pronominal indirect object of a present stem or imperative verb form 
is expressed by an L-suffix, so long as there is no pronominal direct object in the 
same verb phrase: 


(439) JSNENA 
a. k-w-tlan 
IND-give.PRS-3PL-OBL.1PL 
‘they give us’ 
b. hülmw-lan 
give.IMP.PL-OBL.1PL 
‘give (pl) us!’ 
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First person singular verbs derived from the present stem do not take L-suffixes 
but rather have the series of pronominal suffixes that is attached to nouns and 
prepositions, as they do when expressing direct pronominal objects (§5.10.1), e.g. 


(440) JSNENA 
a. k-aw-n-ef 
IND-give.PRS-1SG-3SG.M 
‘I (m) shall give him’ 
b. k-aw-n-af 
IND-give.PRS-1SG-3SG.F 
‘I (m) shall give her’ 


This use of suffixes matches Gorani, in which indirect pronominal objects of pre- 
sent stem verbs and imperatives are expressed by oblique clitics after the verb. As 
discussed in §5.10.1, both the oblique L-suffixes and the adnominal suffixes that are 
added to the ist person forms match the Gorani oblique clitics: 


(441) Gorani 
a. m-ée-ydé=ma? 
IND-give.PRS-2PL=1PL 
‘will you give us?’ 
b. má-(a)-yde-maà? 
NEG-give.PRS-2PL=1PL 
*wor't you give us?’ 


(442) Gorani 


d-a-m (pana) 
give.PRS-2SG.IMP-1sG to 
‘give me! 


In the corresponding constructions in Kurdish, on the other hand, the pronominal 
indirect object occurs as a clitic on the pre-stem indicative and negative particles. 
The bound pronominal clitic is governed by the preposition =é which is cliticised to 
the verb. 


(443) Kurdish 
a. a-man-da-n-e? 
IND=1PL-give.PRS-2PL=to 
‘will you give us?’ 
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b. nà-man-da-n-e? 
NEG.IND=1PL-give.PRS-2PL=to 
‘won't you give us?’ 


In JSNENA, the indirect pronominal object may also be expressed by a preposi- 
tional phrase headed by the prepositions bāq- or oL: 


(444) JSNENA 
k-w-t baq-ef 
k-w-t al-ef 
IND-give.PRS-3PL to-3SG.M 
‘they will give to him’ 


This is obligatory when a present stem verb has a pronominal direct object ex- 
pressed by an L-suffix or when the verb has a past stem: 


(445) JSNENA 


a. k-w-tlé baq-ef 
k-w-rle lef 
IND-give.PRS-3PL-OBL.3SG.M t0-3SG.M 
‘they will give it to him’ 

b. hiw-le baq-ef 
hiw-le ‘al-ef 


give.PST-OBL.3SG.M t0-3SG.M 
‘he gave (it) to him’ 


Likewise, in both Gorani and Kurdish, the pronominal object is sometimes ex- 
pressed by a prepositional phrase, which usually follows the verb. In Gorani the 
pronominal clitic that is the complement of the preposition is attached to the verbal 
complex when the verb has a present stem: 


(446) Gorani 
m-a-ü-sà pana 
IND-give.PRS-1SG=3PL to 
I give to them’ 


(447) Kurdish 
a-wa-n pem 
IND-give.PRS-3PL  to-1sG 
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‘they give to me’ 
Prepositional phrases are obligatory when a present stem verb has a direct object: 


(448) Gorani 


m-àr-ü-$ pay-t 
IND-bring.PRS-1sG-3sSG t0-2sG 
‘T will bring it to you’ 

(449) Kurdish 
ter-am-i bo=t 
IND.bring.PRs-1sG-3sG  to-2sG 
‘T will bring it to you’ 


The prepositional phrase is also obligatory when the verb has a past stem. In Gorani 
the pronominal complement of the preposition is a direct suffix on the verb, or 
alternatively an oblique clitic on the preposition when the verb expresses the object 
as a direct suffix: 


(450) Gorani 

a. süwi-s dà-(à)ne pana 
apple-3sc give.PST-1sG to 
‘He gave me apples.’ 
Gorani 

b. d(à)e-s pana-m 
give.PST-3PL-3sG  to-1sG 
‘He gave them to me.’ 


(451) Kurdish 
sef-i dà pem 
apple-1sc  give.PsT to-1sG 
'He gave me apples.' 


The pattern of the JSNENA construction with a prepositional phrase consisting of 
a preposition and pronominal complement is closer to Kurdish, which also has the 
pronominal clitic on the preposition and is not incorporated into the verbal complex. 

It is significant that in Gorani, although the pronominal complement of the 
preposition is incorporated into the verbal complex as a direct suffix on a past stem, 
an indirect object cannot be expressed by a direct suffix alone without a following 
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preposition. In JSNENA, likewise, a pronominal indirect object cannot be expressed 
by a direct suffix on the past stem. This contrasts with some NENA dialects, in which 
this is possible when there is no direct object, e.g. 


(452) Ch. Barwar 
mir-à-l 
Say.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1sG 
‘I said to her’ 


(453) J.Amedia 
hiw-à-li 
give.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG 
‘T gave to her’ 


The fact that this is not possible in JSNENA may be due to the fact that there is no 
Gorani model for it. 


5.14 Negation of verbs and copulas 


In JSNENA all verbal forms are negated by the particle la, which precedes the pos- 
itive form: 


(454) JSNENA 

a. Present stem verbs 
la garas ‘he is not pulling’ 
la gara$wa ‘he was not pulling’ 

b. Past stem verbs 
la graslé ‘he did not pull’ 
lasmix — 'he did not stand’ 
la gris ‘he was not pulled’ 

c. Imperatives 
la grus! ‘do not pull (sg.)!’ 
lagrus$mu(r)! ‘do not kill (pl)? 


The negative particle la is combined with preverbal particles that are used before 
verbs derived from the present stem, viz. the indicative particle k- and the deontic 
particle mar. The negator precedes the k-, which is closely bonded to the verbal 
base, e.g. 
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(455) JSNENA 
lak-mar ‘he does not say’ 


It is, however, placed after the deontic particle, e.g. 


(456) JSNENA 
mar la gara§ ‘may he not pull’ 


This placement of the negator matches the placement of the negator in the Iranian 
languages. 


Gorani 


(457) Gorani 
a. Present stem verbs 
ma-kes-me ‘we are not pulling’ 
na-kés-en-mé ‘we were not pulling’ 
b. Past stem verbs 


na-kest-mà *we did not pull 
na-mardà-yme-ra ‘we did not stand’ 
na-kesta-yme *we were not pulled 


c. Imperatives 
ma-kés-a ‘do not pull (sg.)" 
ma-kus-dé ‘do not kill (pL) 


In Gorani the negator before the indicative particle m- is na-. The negator is ma- for 
stems that do not take an indicative particle. 


(458) Gorani 
na-m-üàr-ü ‘TI donot bring 
ma-kes-mé ‘we are not pulling’ 


(459) Kurdish 

a. Present stem verbs 
nà-kes-in ‘we are not pulling’ 
na=man-a-késa ‘we were not pulling’ 

b. Paststem verbs 
na=man=kesa ‘we did not pull’ 
na-hasta-yn ‘we did not stand’ 
na-kesra-yn *we were not pulled 


na=man-kesa-w 
hal-na-sta-bu-yn 
na-kesrà-bü-yn 
c. Imperatives 
ma-kes-a 
ma-kés-an 
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‘we had not pulled’ 
‘we had not stood’ 
‘we had not been pulled’ 


‘do not pull (sg.)!’ 
‘do not pull (pl.)!’ 


In JSNENA the present and past copula are likewise negated with la, as represented 


in Table 64: 


Table 64: The paradigm of negated copulas in JSNENA. 


Negated Present 


Negated past 


35G.M la=y lázyele 
3sG.F lé-ya lázyela 
3PL len lázyelü 
2SG.M let Id=yélox 
2SG.F lé-yat lázyelax 
2PL létun Id=yélaxun 
1sG.M léna lázyeli 
1sG.F lé-yan lázyeli 

1PL lex lázyelan 


The paradigms of the negative copulas in Gorani and Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
are shown in Table 65 and Table 66. 


Table 65: The paradigm of negated copulas in Gorani. 


Present Past set 1 Past set 2 
3sc.M nia ná-bi- nd-bé 
3sG.F nian-a ná-bia nd-bé 
3PL nian-é ná-bi-& ná-b-&n-& 
2sG nian-T nd-bi-ay nd-b-én-7 
2PL nian-dé nd-bi-ayde nd-b-én-dé 
1sG nian=a nd-bi-an(é) ná-b-én-e 
1PL nian-mé ná-b-ayme ná- b-ën-mē 


In the paradigms of the negative present copula of Gorani and Kurdish, the negator 
has the form nī- whereas it has the form na- before the past copula. In the paradigm 
of the Gorani negated present copula the form nian, consisting of the negator nī- 
plus the truncated form of the existential stem han in 3sG.M, is used as the stem for 
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Table 66: The paradigm of negated 
copulas in Kurdish. 


3sG 
3PL 
2sG 
2PL 
1sc 
1PL 


the inflections of the rest of the paradigm. This pattern may have been replicated in 
the paradigm of the JSNENA negated present copula. In the JSNENA paradigm the 
vowel after the initial // is /e/ even in forms such as le-ya (3sG.F), le-yat (2SG.F) and 
le-yan (1sc). It is possible that the /e/ has arisen by raising through assimilation to 
the following /y/. Another possibility is that the 3sc.M form la=y has been made the 
stem of the rest ofthe paradigm, following the pattern of the Gorani paradigm, thus: 


Present Past 
ni-a ná-bü 
ni-n ná-bü-n 
ni-y ná-bü-y 
ni-n ná-bü-n 
ni-m ná-bü-m 
ni-n ná-bü-yn 


(460) JSNENA 


JSNENA compound verbal forms consisting of a resultative participle and a cliti- 
cised copula or form of the verb h-w-y (§5.11.4) are negated by placing the particle 


3se.M lay 
3sG.F 


lay=ya > lé=ya 


3PL lay-yen > leyén > len 


la before the entire unit rather than before the verb ‘to be’: 


(461) JSNENA 


la smixa=y 

la grisa=y 

la garsa=y 

la griste-ya 

la smixáwe 

la grīšáwē 

la garSawele 

la grastawyale 
la smixd-xtra=y 
la grisd-xtra=y 
la garsá-xira-y 
la grastá-xirte-ya 


‘he has not stood up’ 

‘he has not been pulled’ 

‘he/she/they has/have not pulled (him) 
*he/she/they has/have not pulled her’ 

‘he may not have stood up’ 

‘he may not have been pulled’ 

‘he may not have pulled (him) 

‘he may not have pulled her’ 

‘he had not stood up (reportedly) 

‘the had not been pulled (reportedly) 
*he/she/they had not pulled (him) (reportedly) 
*he/she/they had not pulled her (reportedly) 
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This pattern of negation is found in the neighbouring Jewish Trans-Zab dialects of 
western Iran, in Sulemaniyya and Halabja. It differs, however, from the main body 
of NENA, in which the negation of compound verbal forms containing a copula is 
expressed by replacing the positive copula with the negative copula, e.g. 


(462) Ch. Barwar 
zilé=lé [go.PTCP-COP.3sG.M] ‘he has gone’ 
lēlē zila [NEG.COP.3SG.M go.PTCP] ‘he has not gone’ 


The negation of compound verbal forms in JSNENA matches the pattern of the 
equivalent constructions in Gorani and Kurdish, in which the negator precedes the 
whole verbal form rather than appearing before the copula: 


(463) Gorani 
na-wta=n ‘he has not slept 
na-kesta-n ‘he has not been pulled’ 
na-késta=n=as ‘he has not pulled (him) 
na-keste-na-3 ‘he has not pulled her’ 
na-wta-b-o ‘he may not have slept’ 
na-késia-b-o ^ ‘he may not have been pulled’ 
na-kesta-b-o-$ ‘he may not have pulled him’ 
na-keste-b-o-$ ‘he may not have pulled her’ 
na-wta-be ‘he had not slept (reportedly) 
na-kesta-be ‘he had not been pulled (reportedly) 
na-kesta-be=§ ‘he had not pulled (him) (reportedly) 
na-keste-be-$ ‘he had not pulled her (reportedly) 


(464) Kurdish 
na-xaftag-a ‘he has not slept’ 
na-kesrag-a ‘he has not been pulled’ 
na-y-keSag-a ^ 'hehas not pulled (him) 
na-y-keSag-a ‘he has not pulled her’ 
na-xaft-be ‘the may not have slept 
na-kesrà-be ‘the may not have been pulled’ 
na=y-kesa-bé ^ 'he may not have pulled (him) 
na=y-kesa-bé ‘he may not have pulled her’ 
na-xaft-(b)ü ‘he had not slept (reportedly) 
na-kesra-(b) ‘he had not been pulled (reportedly) 
na-y-keSà-(b)i ‘he had not pulled (him) (reportedly) 
na=y-kesa-(b)u ‘he had not pulled her (reportedly) 
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5.15 Summary 


Table 67: Direct borrowing of verbal morphological features into NENA. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main contact language Section 
Deontic particle bà, G./ K. 857.1 
Deontic particle magar G./ K. 85.7.2 
Deontic particle da G./ K. 85.7.3 


Table 68: Pattern replication of verbal morphological features into JSNENA. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main Contact Section 
language 

L-suffixes replicate Iranian clitics in indexing verbal arguments G./ K. 85.3, 85.10 

Inflectional patterns of the stems of verbs G./ K. 85.2 

The alignment of passive morphology with intransitive unaccusative G. 85.2 

The extension of the causative inflection pattern to agentive verbs in G. 85.2 

FormI 

Inflectional direct person suffixes of a transitive past stem expressing G. 85.10.3 

direct object 

The use of oblique L-suffixes to mark the subject of only agentive G./K. 85.3 

past verbs 

In present progressive the indicative prefix attaches both to the G. 85.5 

infinitive and the present stem 

The inflection of the past stems of intransitive verbs with direct suffixes — K./ G. 85.3 

Oblique independent pronouns express the pronominal object of a G. 85.10.1 

present stem verb 

Pronominal objects of past stem verbs are expressed ergatively by G. 85.10.3 

direct suffixes 

The intransitive present perfect paradigm 85.3 

In the perfect transitive both the participle and the copula clitics 85.11.1 

agree with the direct object 

In irrealis perfect constructions participle and the verb ‘to be’ agree G. 85.11.2 

with a 3 person object 

Lack of indexation of 3 person agents in realis transitive perfect Gorani 85.11.1 

Indirective past perfect Literary Persian — 85.11.5 

Pronominal direct objects realised on light verb constructions Gorani 85.12.1 

The expression of indirect object as a clitic on the verb Gorani 85.13 

The form of negative copula Gorani 85.8.1 
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Table 69: Pattern matching of verbal morphological features in NENA with contact languages. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main Contact Section 


language 
Asingle morphological vocalic pattern is used to express the G./ K. 85.2 
agentive/causative 
Word-initial stress pattern of imperatives G./ K. 85.21 


The use of oblique L-suffixes on both agentive and unaccusative past Gorani of Iraq ^ 85.8.2 
verbs 


The inflection of resultative participle for gender and number Gorani 85.4 
Partial grammaticalisation of the indicative marker Gorani §5.5 
Lack of marking of the subjunctive with a prefixed particle Gorani 85.6 
Complete levelling of inflection of the present copula with verbal Kurdish 85.8.1 
inflection 

The copula consists of a stem to which inflectional person Gorani 85.8.1 
exponents attach 

k-wewa form of copula Gorani 85.8.2 
General past imperfective copula -yele Bājalānī Gorani — 85.8.2 
The existential copula is uninflected for gender and number Kurdish 85.9 
The /ale copula construction Kurdish 85.9 
The past copula in predicative possessive constructions Gorani 85.9 
Oblique L-suffixes expressing the object are placed after the person Gorani 85.10.1 
suffixes 

The pronominal objects of imperatives appear as clitic pronouns at Gorani 85.10.2 


the end of the verb 


Indirect object is expressed by a prepositional phrase consisting of a Kurdish 85.13 
preposition and a bound pronominal complement 


Negation of compound verbal forms G./ K. 85.14 


Table 70: Verbal morphological features of JSNENA reinforced due to contact. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Main contact Section 
language 
Progressive constructions containing an infinitive expressing inner Gorani 85.5 


object plus the same root 


The expression of past imperfective by a construction consisting ofthe Gorani 85.5 
present stem and a past converter morpheme 
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Table 71: Verbal morphological features of JSNENA lost due to contact. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Contact language Section 


The incipient loss of ergative construction, especially with 1* Kurdish 85.10.3 
and 2™ persons 


6 The syntax of nominals and particles 


6.1 Introductory overview 


The morphologically non-bound indefinite marker xa in JSNENA appears with 
nominals that refer to a specific referent with some degree of discourse saliency. 
The Iranian languages generally use a bound indefinite suffix for the same purpose. 
JSNENA avoids using the indefinite marker with generic, non-specific referents, 
and those referents that have an incidental role in the discourse. Here the conver- 
gence with Iranian remains partial since the indefinite suffix in Iranian exhibits a 
greater tendency to appear with non-specific human referents. 

The JSNENA definite suffix -aké, a direct borrowing from Gorani, is used in a 
similar set of contexts as Iranian definite suffixes. These include anaphoric con- 
texts, bridging contexts (associative anaphora), and at discourse boundaries. This 
reflects the fact that JSNENA has converged with Iranian in its discourse organisa- 
tion. Unlike Iranian, however, the definite suffix in JSNENA is not used as a dimin- 
utive suffix, since it has inherited diminutive suffixes and is resistant to extending 
-aké to have this function. This is a reflection of how languages avoid borrowing 
bound morphology unless there is a functional need for it (Weinreich 1953, 33). 

Independent demonstrative pronouns are used in both JSNENA and Iranian not 
only to express physical distance, but also to express emotional engagement with 
referents, in that protagonists in a discourse are usually referred to by proximate 
deixis pronouns whereas remote deixis pronouns are generally used to express 
less salient referents. Likewise, in JSNENA as well as in Iranian the demonstratives 
can be used in a presentative function as a device for discourse management in 
order to draw attention to a proposition. JSNENA converges with Kurdish in using 
deictic pronouns and anaphoric pronouns interchangeably. On the other hand, in 
Gorani there seems to be a clear division of labour between deictic pronouns and 
anaphoric pronouns. 

The presentative particle wa in JSNENA is absent in Iranian languages of 
Sanandaj, yet is used in the Kurdish of the Sulemaniyya region. This is evidence of 
the earlier settlement of JSNENA-speakers in the Sulemaniyya region. 

In JSNENA numerals above one are combined with plural nouns, which is rein- 
forced by the same feature in Gorani. In Kurdish numerals are always combined 
with singular nouns. 

JSNENA exhibits different layers of convergence with contact languages in the 
structure of the noun phrase. Attributive adjectives are normally placed after the 
head noun by simple juxtaposition, as in earlier Aramaic, which matches Kurdish 
syntax. JSNENA uses simple juxtaposition also of head and dependent nouns in 
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genitive constructions. In this case NENA originally had a genitive linking particle 
between the two components (d), but this has been lost. The model again is Kurdish. 
Many non-attributive modifiers in JSNENA are followed by the ezafe suffix, repli- 
cating Gorani and Persian. 


6.2 The Expression of indefiniteness 


In JSNENA, the cardinal numeral ‘one’ (xa) is often used as an indefinite article that 
is a grammatical signal of the indefinite status of the nominal, i.e. when the speaker 
assumes that the hearer is not able to identify the referent of the nominal. This 
contrasts with its use as a cardinal numeral, in which the speaker extracts one item 
from a set of items. 

The particle xa is not used as an indefinite marker with all nominals that have 
indefinite status on the pragmatic level. Certain general tendencies can be dis- 
cerned in its usage, though there are no categorical rules. The English indefinite 
article has a far wider distribution among nouns with indefinite status and it is 
often appropriate to use the indefinite article in an English translation where no xa 
particle appears in the dialect. 

The JSNENA particle xa may also be combined with the word dana, a Kurdish 
word literally meaning ‘grain’, to express indefiniteness, e.g. xa-dàna tórta ‘a cow’ 
(A:81). 

The Kurdish indefinite suffix -ek, and its shortened form -e, are also marginally 
attested in JSNENA, in predications expressing exclamation, e.g. 


(465) JSNENA 
'ajab bron-ék-ye.! 
wonder son-INDF=COP.3SG.M 
‘He is a wonderful boy.’ (A:17) 


In the Kurdish of Sanandaj -ek is used as an indefinite suffix on both singular and 
plural nouns. It may be combined with the word dana ‘grain’ to yield the heavy 
indefinite form dànay(k). In Gorani the indefinite marker is -ew (m.); -ewa (f.), 
which in some cases reduce to -é. 

The cardinal numeral yak *one' is only marginally used in Kurdish with the 
function of an indefinite article. When it is used in this function, it typically occurs 
before the human classifier word nafar, e.g. yak-nafar řīš-čarmū ‘an old man (lit. 
white beard)’. 

In what follows we illustrate to what extent the JSNENA and Iranian systems 
converge with regard to the distribution of the marking of indefiniteness. 
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6.2.1 Indefinite specific referent with discourse salience 


In general, the JSNENA marker xa tends to occur with an indefinite specific counta- 
ble nominal with a referent that is individuated and salient in some way, whereas it 
tends to be omitted when these features are absent. In narrative and other contexts 
the specific referents of such indefinite nominals introduced by xa often play an 
important role in the following context, which is reflected by the fact that they are 
referred to in subsequent clauses. This, therefore, is a factor that further enhances 
the salience of the referent. Examples: 


(466) JSNENA 


xa-gora  hit-wa. a g-ézal-wa ga-pliyaw jangàl.! 
one-man EXIST-PSTC he IND-go.PRS.3sG.M-PSTC in-middle woods 
īlānè gardaq-wa-ü! k-mè-wā-lū! 


trees gather.PRS.3SG.M -PSTC=and IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M -PSTC-OBL.3PL 
ga-ahra zabòn-wā-lū.! 

in-town sell.PRS-PSTC.3SG.M-OBL.3PL 

‘There was a man. He used to go to the woods. He used to gather (branches 
from) trees, bring them back and sell them in the town.’ (A:98) 


(467) JSNENA 
xa šwāwa hit-wa-le! raba 
one neighbour EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M very 
dawlamanz=ye-lé.| tajàr-ye-le.! 
rich-COP.PST-3MS.OBL.3sG.M merchant=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He had a neighbour, who was very rich. He was a merchant.’ (A:100) 


This would correspond to the following examples from Iranian, in which a noun 
that is introduced into the discourse with the indefinite suffix (Zan-ek in (468.a), 
dēw-ēk in (468.b), and páds(à)-ew in (469) is referred to in the subsequent clauses. 


(468) Kurdish 
a. žən-ēk ha-s hà la Karmasan-a 
Woman-INDF EXIST=COP.3SG EXIST.3SG in PN-POST 
Tàyzt naw=a.! rož-ē dù hazār nafar 
PN=3SG name=coP.3sG day-INDF two thousand person 
nanxwar=t hazs.! 
bread.eater-3sG EXIST=COP.3SG 
"There is a woman. She is in Kermanshah. Her name is Tày. She feeds 
two thousand people each day.’ 
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b. sé dana kanisk a-we-t déw-ék 
three cir girl IND-be.PRS-3SG demon-INDF 
a-ró-t azyán-daz-à.! a=yan-wa 
IND.gO.PRS-3SG IND=3PL-Steal.PRS-3SG IND=3PL-take.PRS.3SG 
bū la=y xwazy! 
go atthe.home-EZ REFL-3sG 
*Once there were three girls. A demon went, stole them, and took them 
to his home.’ 


(469) Gorani Luhon 


pads(a)-ew be ojaxa=s kora bé 
king-INDF cop.PsT.3sG hearth=3sGc blind.F COP.PST.3SG 
dawlat-ew-i fora-$ be 


wealth-INDF-EZ much-3sG COP.PST.3SG 

"There was a king; he was childless (his hearth was blind) but he had much 
wealth.’ 

(MacKenzie 1966, 66) 


6.2.2 Temporal adverbial referring to specific time 


In JSNENA an indefinite nominal referring to a period that functions as an adver- 
bial setting the frame of the following discourse is typically combined with the par- 
ticle xa when the reference is to one specific time. 


(470) JSNENA 

a. xa-yoma zil lāg-èf-ū! mir-e 
one-day | go.PST.38G.M side-his-and say.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
baq-ef' — mir-e flanakas! ‘at ba-day 
to-3SG.M Say.PST-3SG.M so-and-so you.s in-DEM.OBL 
zandagt ba-kar | màyay-óx k-xal?! 
life in-work what-you.sG.M IND-eat.PRS.3SG.M 
‘One day he went to him (the neighbour). He said to him, he said, “So- 
and-so, what use is this life to you?” (A:103) 


b. xà yoma! ‘ay-baxt-i ‘ata 
one day this-wife-Isc now 
ya-xaet-à! xiy-à-li.! 


REL-See.PRS.2SG.M-OBL.3SG.F Ssee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG 
‘One day I saw this wife of mine whom you see (now). (A:8) 
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In the corresponding constructions from Kurdish an adverbial is accompanied by 
the indefinite -é (shortened form of -ék). 


(471) Kurdish 
Zàn-ek-ü plyüw-ék — a-w-an! manál-yàn 
woman-INDF-and man-INDF IND-COP.PRS-3PL child-3PL 
ná-we.! bo xwazy!| řož-ē Sü-akazy 
NEG-COP.38G for REFL=3SG day-INDF husband-DEF-3sG 
d-yZ-é, man a-c-am bo dàšt.! 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG 1SG  IND-go.PRS-1sG to field 
‘Once there was a couple (lit. woman and man) who did not have a child. 
Simply put,’ one day her husband said, “I’m going outside.” 


6.2.3 Indefinite specific referent without discourse salience 


In JSNENA the particle xa tends to be omitted before a nominal with a specific ref- 
erent when this referent plays an incidental role in the text and is not the centre of 
concern of the speaker. In (9), for example, the ‘horse’ does not have a central role 
in the following foreground narrative, but is only a component of the preliminary 
background. 


(472) JSNENA 
a. Gna xa-yoma ré$a süsi-ye-li. 
I one-day on  horse=COP.PST-OBL.1SG 
‘One day I was on a horse.’ 
b. ‘axon-i dawaxané-hit-wa-le.' 
brother-isG pharmacy-EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘My brother had a pharmacy.’ 


c. qasàb  hit-wà-lan b-šma — Azu-Xün.! 
butcher EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL by-name PN 
huláazye-le.! 


Jew=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘We had a butcher by the name of Aziz Khan. He was a Jew.’ (A:74) 


1 Itis common in the Kurdish dialects of the region to express the discourse marker ‘just, simply’ 
by the addition of the prepositon bo ‘for’ (or its equivalents) to the reflexive form xway ‘himself’ 
(cf. Bailey 2018, 389 for equivalent in the Gorani dialect of Gawrajo). 
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The same phenomenon is found in Iranian. In the following examples the words 
that have an incidental role in the narrative are not introduced by the indefinite 
suffix. 


(473) Kurdish 


a. ema hat-in madrasà darus ka-yn! 
1PL come.PsT-1PL school right do.PRS-1PL 
‘We came (went) to build a school.’ 

b. aw fasl-a aw-iÓ = tüwa at-ēr-ēt-ū 


DEM.SG.DIST time-DEM 3sG-ADD pan IND-bring.PRS-3sc-and 
hilka=y té a-skan-é! 

egg-3sG in IND-break.PRs-3sG 

‘Then, she brought a pan and broke the eggs into it. 


(474) Gorani 
haywün bar-ó! yawà  kar-o kisazs' 
animal  take.PRs-3sG barley do.PRs-3sG sack-3sG 
‘He took an animal (a horse) and put barley in its saddlebag.’ 


6.2.4 Non-specific indefinite 
In JSNENA there is a tendency to omit the particle when the nominal does not refer 
to a specific referent but rather to an unspecified representative of the class desig- 


nated by the nominal, e.g. 


(475) JSNENA 


a. čarčī — -yee! ya-aspal | matü-wa 
peddler he=coOP.PST-OBL.3SG.M REL-goods put.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
rēša xmara' 


on Donkey 

‘A peddler was somebody who put goods on a donkey.’ (A:70) 
b. jam k-mēn-wa ba-qam kaldazū  xətnà.! 

mirror IND-bring.PRs-3PL-PSTC to-before bride-and groom 

‘They brought a mirror to the bride and groom.’ (A:45) 


c. posti hit-wàá-lan! daé-x-wa-li 
support EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL put.PRS-1PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
ba-güzà.! 
on-wall 


‘We had a back-support, which we put on the wall’ (A:56) 
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This matches Iranian, in which nouns with unspecified referents often do not have 
an indefinite marker: 


(476) Kurdish 


a. 


haft — borà a-w-ən! xwask=yan nā-wē.! 
seven brother IND-COP.PRS-3PL sister=3PL NEG-COP.PRS.3SG 
‘There were seven brothers, who did not have a sister.’ 


wat=I-a plyàw gawj bə-xwā,! aw 
Say.PST=3SG-PERF man fool  SBJV-eatPRS.3SG DEM.SG.DIST 
fasl-a itar barsizyt ná-we! 


time-DEM no.more hungry-3sG NEG-COP.PRS.3SG 

‘He said, “If one eats a fool, then, he will not be hungry anymore.” 
asb la sang kay dros a-w-é!! 

horse from stone how right IND-COP.PRS-3SG 

‘A horse cannot be made of stone! 


(477) Gorani 
mala — bar-mé! Zani mara bir-mé! 
mullah take.pRs-1PL woman marriage cut.PRS-1PL 
‘We take a mullah and marry the woman.’ 


In certain circumstances, however, nominals with unspecified referents are com- 
bined with the indefinite particle in JSNENA. This is found in the following contexts 
where the referent has some kind of individuation or prominence. The particle 
often occurs before a nominal with an unspecified referent but one whose descrip- 
tion is specified by an adjective. 


(478) JSNENA 


a. 


man-taxta  trds-wa-lu, xa-taxta ruwa.! 
from-board make.PST-PSTC-OBL.3PL one-board big 
"They made it out of a board, a large board.' (A:9) 


lele | res-sata xa-safra | Sawe-n-wa ruwa,| 
night head.of-yéar one-cloth spread.PRs-3PL-PSTC big 
man-day-lag res-ay-bela! ^ ta-res-o-bela.! 


from-this.oBL-side on-this-house to-on-that-house 
*On New Year's Eve, we spread out a large cloth, from this side, on this 
(side of) the house, to that (side of) the house.’ (A:65) 


Likewise, in JSNENA the particle occurs in contexts where the nominal is specified 
by an adjacent relative clause, e.g. 
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(479) JSNENA 


‘ay-bgalmané! ké-xalwa zabn-ī ta-didan' 

DEM-Muslims REL-milk sell.PRS-3PL to-OBL.1PL 

'ay-xalwà! mən-dó tortà! ya man-dó arba 
this-milk from-DEM.OBL cow or from-DEM.OBL sheep 
dawqa=y| ga-xa-patila dawqa-y! 
hold.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M in-one-container hold.PTCP.3sG.M-COP.3SG.M 
ke patil-ake mumkan=ye pasra 

REL container-ART possible-coP3sc.M meat 

basla-hawe-lü gà-ef.! 


COOK.PTCP.3SG.M-COP.SBJV.3SG.M-OBL.3pl in-3sG.M 

‘Those Muslims, who sell milk to us, have taken the milk from the cow or 
from the sheep and have kept it in a container in which they may have 
cooked meat. (A:64) 


In Iranian the distribution of the indefinite suffix -ek on nominals with an unspec- 
ified referent appears to be wider than in JSNENA, since it is used with nouns 
without modifiers as well as those with modifiers. 

The indefinite article appears with a bare nominal in (480), (481.a), a compound 
nominal in (481.b), a nominal modified by an adjective in (481.c) and a nominal 
modified by a relative clause in (482): 


(480) Gorani 
hasar-éwa  muqàbel-ü máüsin-éwa īsa-y be! 
mule-INDF.F equivalent-EZ car-INDEF  noW-OBL COP.PST.3sG 
‘In the past, a mule was equivalent to a car nowadays.’ 


(481) Kurdish 
a. wawi=yan a-haward! masin nà-w! ba 
bride=3PL IpFV-bring.PST car NEG-be.PST.3SG_ with 
asp-ek a=yan-bard' 
horse-INDF IPFV=3PL-take.PST 
‘They would bring the bride. There were no cars. They would bring her 


on a horse.’ 

b. řīš-čarmů-ēk-ü püp-carmü-ék-yàn 
beard-white-INDF-and hairofwomen-white-INDF-3PL 
a-hanàrd bū xwazgini' 


IPFV-send.PST for asking.hand 
‘They would send an old man (lit. a white beard) and an old woman (lit. 
a white hair) to ask for the hand (of a girl)’ 
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c. dasmal-é sur=yan a-bast=a mal=t-awa! 
kerchief-INDF red-3PL  IPFV-tie.PST-DRCT neck=3SG-POST 
‘They would tie a red kerchief to the bride’s neck.’ 


In the following parallel construction the nominal is specified by a relative clause. 


(482) Kurdish 


man üsp-ek-om garak-a la sang dorus-i 
1sG  horse-INDF-1sG necessary-cOP.3sG from rock right 
ka-y! b-i-r-it-ya sarücy  hokümaüt! 


do.PRS-2SG SBJV=3SG-bring.PRS-2SG=DRCT home-EZ government 
‘T want a horse which you must make of rock and bring it to the government 
building.’ 


Example (483) contains the Kurdish indefinite particle on a plural noun with an 
unspecified referent. There is no corresponding feature in JSNENA, which uses the 


indefinite marking xa only on singular nouns: 


(483) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


aw wax-a bənz-gal-ēë ras bū! taza 
DEM.DIST time-DEM PN-PL-INDF black COP.PST.3sG just 
hāt-ū! 


come.PST-be.PST.3SG 
‘Back then there were black Benzes (brand of bus). They had just arrived.’ 


6.2.5 Heavy coding for discourse structuring 


In (484) from the JSNENA corpus the use of the indefinite particle xa with the second 
mention of the nominal t"ka ‘place’ but not the first is a strategy to add end-weight- 
ing to the closure of the passage. The coding of the second mention of the nominal 
is made even heavier by expressing the attribute as a relative clause rather than an 
adjective. The nominal does not have a specific referent: 


(484) JSNENA 


k-amri-wa-le qawurma.' naté-n-wa-le! 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M meat.fat  take.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
ga-"ka qarīra mat-i-wa-lé.| yaxcal 


in-place cool  place.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M fridge 
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lit-wa-lan xor-o-waxtara.! mat-i-wà-le 
NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL_ still-DEM-time — place.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
ga-xa-t"ka — qarirà hawe! pes ta-satwà.! 


in-one-place cold be.PRs.38G.M remain.PRs.3sSG.M. for-winter 

"They called this qawurma. They took it and placed it in a cool place. We still 
did not have a fridge at that time. They put it in a place that was cool for it 
to remain until winter. (A:83) 


In the corresponding Kurdish construction (485), the indefinite suffix is used with 
the second mention of the nominal daway béhosi ‘anaesthetic drug’, although it 
does not have a specific referent: 


(485) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
jā aw waxt-a Samser= ^ hamayel 
well DEM.SG.DIST time-DEM1 sword-and sword.belt 
xwa-m-am berd-ü! dawá-y béhosi=m bard.! 
REFL-1sG-1sG take.PsT-and drug-EZz  anaesthesia-1sG take.PST 
dawa-y béhosi-ye hamisa lü-m-awazw! 
drug-Ez anaesthesia-INDF always with=1SG-POST=COP.PST.3SG 
‘Then I took my sword and sword belt and an anaesthetic drug. I had 
always an anaesthetic drug with me.’ 


6.2.6 Cardinal numeral 


In JSNENA xa is regularly used when functioning as a cardinal numeral (486.a-b) 
and when combined with units of measure as in (486.c, 487): 


(486) JSNENA 
a. ga-Irün! ya-ga-tamam=€ mamlakaté ke-xàràj 
in-Iran _ or-in-all=Ez countries — which-outside 
m-Israyél=yen' lēlē patire trè  lelezya.! 
from-Israel-COP.PRs.3PL night Passover two nights=coP.3sG.F 
b-Israyél xà  lelezya.! 
in-Israel one night-coP.3sG.F 
‘In Iran, or in all the countries that are outside of Israel, the night of 
Passover is two nights, but in Israel it is one night.’ (A:62) 
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har-kas g-ézal-wa ba-andzé nós-ef,! 

every-person IND-g0.PRS.3.SG.M in-amount-self-3sc.M 

xa-nafür-ye,! trè | nafar-en,! talha | nafarzen,! 
one-person-COP.3sG.M two  person-coP3PL three person=COP.3PL 
'arbà-nafar-en g-o-bela' ba-andzé nóšū 
four-person=COP.3PL in-DEM-house in-amount self-3PL 

pasra — Saql-i-wa. 

meat buy.PRS-3PL-PSTC 

‘Everybody went and according to his own requirements, whether he 
was one person, or there were two people, or there were three people, 
or there were four people in the house, they would buy meat according 
to their requirements.’ (A:74) 

xa kilo xéta  ho-li masta X ho-li.! 

one kilo other give.IMP.sSG-OBL.1sG yoghurt give.IMP.sc-obl.1sg 
*Give me one kilo of such-and-such a thing, give me yoghurt.' (A:79) 


(487) JSNENA 
xalet-ef — xa-dasa labás-ye-le.! 
gift-3sc.M one-set —clothes-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.M 
‘His gift was a set of clothes.’ (A:51) 


In Kurdish the indefinite suffix is used with units of measure (488.a)-(488.b): 


(488) Kurdish 


a. 


kiló-e qan-om b-a-rze! 
kilo-INDF sugarcube-1sG SBJV-give.PRS-2SG.IMP=to 
‘Give me one kilo of sugar cubes.’ 


ba-ró hakayat tujar Ahmàw-am bo 
SBJV-0.IMP.2sG tale merchant PN-1sG for 

ber-a' ba-zan-am awa tujar 
SBJV.bring-IMP.2SG SBJV-know.PRS-1sG DEM.DIST merchant 
‘Ahmaw! boca gà ewara-yk' xarwür-é baranj 

PN why each evening-INDF ass.load-INDF rice 
a-kat=a nāw mdasin-aka=y=i! —azy-wü 
IND-do.PRS.3SG=DRCT in car-DEF-3sc-and IND-3sc-take.PRs.3sG 
a=y-kat=a! naw bahr=i  t-étzaw!! 


IND=3SG-d0.PRS.3SG=DRCT in  seazand IND-come.PRS.3SG=TELIC 

‘Go and bring the tale of Merchant Ahmad to me, so that I may know 
why each evening he puts as much as an ass-load of rice into his car 
and pours it into the sea.’ 
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6.2.7 Kurdish yak as indefinite marker 
Unlike -ek, the use of yak as an indefinite marker is restricted in Kurdish and found 
only sporadically. The particle yak is combined typically with classifiers such as 


nafar ‘person’ for signalling human referents that have discourse saliency. 


(489) Kurdish 


a. yak-nafar ris-Ccarmü — ha-s Lam Sar-a' 
one-CLF beard-white EXIST-COP.38G in-DEM.PROX city-DEM 
kaniSk = kawrà a-xwaz-é dà  sāl-ēk! 


daughter fellow IND-marry-3sG until year-INDF 
"There is an old man (lit. white beard) in this city, who marries fellows' 
daughters for the duration of one year’ 
b. la qarüx  Sür-aw yak nafar a-ga-yé pe! 
in margin city-POST one CLF IND-arrive.PRS-3sG to=3SG 
‘In the city suburb he came across a person.’ 


6.2.8 Summary 


It can be seen from the examples from Iranian adduced above that the indefinite 
marker that corresponds to the JSNENA indefinite marking xa is in the vast major- 
ity of cases the Kurdish indefinite suffix -e(k) and the Gorani indefinite suffix -ew. 
Structurally JSNENA xa corresponds to the Kurdish independent cardinal numeral 
yak rather than the suffix -e(k). In Kurdish, however, yak is only marginally used as 
an indefinite marker. One may say that the inherited JSNENA cardinal numeral xa 
is matched with both Kurdish yak and -e(k). It does not become a bound suffix like 
-é(k). This indicates that the extension of the function of an inherited non-bound 
construction is preferred over the replication of the pattern of a bound element in 
Iranian. 


6.2.9 Pronominal use of xa 


In JSNENA the particle xa may be used independently with the function of an indef- 
inite pronoun with specific reference, e.g. 
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(490) JSNENA 
xa "li-le-ó! xa la lile-ó! 
one know.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC one NEG Know.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘One recognised him and another did not recognise him.’ (D:14) 


In Iranian too, the numeral ‘one’ can be used pronominally. As in JSNENA, Gorani 
uses the bare form of numeral ‘one’, while in Kurdish the numeral ‘one’ has the 
indefinite suffix -e. This suggest that JSNENA structurally converges with Gorani 
rather than Kurdish. 


(491) Gorani 
a. yüa-m mara baryé=na sar-ü yarasa tamana! 
one.F-1sG marriage cut.PTCP.F=3SG.F on=EZ 300 Toman 
‘I married one (a woman) for 300 tomans of wedding proportion.’ 
b. yo pansat tamani=sa_  dà-ym-e! 
one.M five hundred toman-3PL give.PST-1PL-to 
‘They gave us each 500 hundred tomans.’ 


(492) Kurdish 

a. sémin! wot-i rola! sé dana dawri$ tén' 
thirdly say.PsT-3sG dear three cir dervish IND.come.PRS-3PL 
yàk-e dàna-y Law 
one-INDF CLF-EZ from-DEM.DIST 
kanis-al-yan-a_ — ba-n pē bà  b=ī-wà-n! 
girl-PL-3PL-DEM1 SBJV.give.PRS-2PL to HORT SBJV=3SG-take.PRS-3PL 
‘Thirdly, he said, “Dear sons! Three dervishes will come here. Give each 
one of them one of the daughters in marriage, so that they take them.” 

b. yak-é kur-ek=tan ^ a-w-e! 
One-INDF SON-INDF=2PL IND-COP.PRS-3SG 
‘Each one of you will have a son.’ 


6.2.10 JSNENA xa dana 


In JSNENA, the phrase xa-dana expresses individuation with heavier morphologi- 
cal coding than the particle xa alone. It tends to be used to express a greater degree 
of distinctness of the referent of the nominal. One context in which it is typically 
used is where the nominal marked by the phrase has a referent that has particular 
discourse prominence, in that it plays an important role in what follows: 
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(493) JSNENA 


a. 


har  xànawáde ta-nós-ef,! har | "mespaha? 

each family for-sel-3sc.M each family 

ta-nós-ef,! g-ezàL-wa! xa-dàna tórta 
for-self-3SG.M IND-g0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC one-CLF COW 
šaqəl-wā-la.! k-mé-wa-l-6 
take.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-3SG.F-TELIC 
ga-béla — nós-ef! rab-an kéwa 

in-house self-3sc.M rabbi-1PL IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
dabah-wa-l-6 baq-éf.! 


slaughter.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-3SG.F-TELIC for-3SG.F 

‘Each family, each family went in their turn and bought a cow. They 
would bring it back to their home. Our rabbi would come and slaughter 
if for them.’ (A:81-82) 

xa-dana laéaga rabta ba-res-àf-ye-la.! 


one-CLF_ veil big on-head-3sG.F-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F 
res-af ksé-wa-la=i! yawas man-rés-af 
head-3sG.F coverPsT-PSTC-OBL.3sG.F-and slowly from-head-3sG.F 
gars-a-It! Solt-à-li do-lag.| 


pull.PsT-3sG.F-OBL.1SG throw.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG OBL.DEM-side 
‘A large veil was on her head. She had covered her head. I slowly pulled 
it from her head and threw it to one side.’ (A:24) 


The model of the JSNENA construction xa-dana is the Kurdish the phrase dana- 
yk, dana-y, which, likewise, marks a heavier coding of indefiniteness. The use of 
dana-yk, dana-y gives prominence to a particular referent that has some role in the 
ensuing discourse. 


(494) Kurdish 


a. 


a-To! kam  a-ió! forà ařö,! 
IND-go.PRs.3sG little IND-g0.PRS.3SG long IND-g0.PRS.3SG 
a-ga-yt=a dana-y jaftyar', 
IND-arrive.PRS-3SG=DRCT CLF-INDF farmer 

xarik-a jaft a-kà.! a-yz-é,| 
busy=cop.3sG ploughing IND-do.PRS.3SG IND-Say.PRS-3SG 
bo kónà acd barà?'! 


to where IND-go.PRs-2sG brother 

'He went; he went a little (way), he went a lot (a long way). He arrived 
at a farmer, who was busy farming. (The farmer) said, *Fellow! where 
are you heading?" 
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b. ¢u-m=a naw sar! tamasa=m kard | ca  dukān! 
go.PST-]sG-DRCT into city watching-1sc do.PsT INTJ store 
dàna-y dárforü$ ^ har  büz-a-w! dàrforüs 
CLFINDF timberseller EMPH open-coP3sc-and timberseller 
har — xarik-a mümlà —a-kà-w! man=i§ la 
EMPH busy-coP3sc bargain IND-do.PRs.3sG-and 1SG-ADD in 
baràwar dukan-aka=y-aw dà-nist-àm. aqibat kàwrà 
opposite.side store-DEF-3sG-POST PVB-sit.PsT-]sc finally fellow 
hàt! wət=ī bara Cà-y?! C  —küràzy? 


come.PST.3SG say.PST-3sG brother what-2sc what skilled=cop.2sG 
I went into the city and saw that the shop (of) a timber-seller was still 
open. The timber-seller was bargaining. I sat down in front of his store. 
Eventually, the man (timber-seller) came to me and said, *Brother, who 
are you? What is your job?" 


In JNENA the phrase xa-dàna may be used independently of a noun with the func- 
tion of an indefinite pronoun, e.g. 


(495) JSNENA 


a. mangól laxa làzye-le! héz-i xa-dana 
like here NEG-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M  gO.PRS-3PL one-CLF 
Saql-i.' 


take.PRS-3PL 

‘It was not the case that they went to buy one, as (they do) here.’ 
b. ga-doka har-knista xà-dána  hit-wà-la.! 

in-there every-synagogue One-CLF  EXIST-PSTC-3SG.F 

‘There every synagogue had one.’ (B:80) 


Likewise, in Kurdish the phrase dàna-y, dana-yk can be used pronominally in the 
sense of an indefinite pronoun. 


(496) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


dána-yk has wa nàw  Sü-Cawkal! 
CLF-INDF_ exist.3sG by name PNight.brown.eye 
sáharza-w! ferazünza-w, řafēq=ī nà-ka-n.! 


magician-coP.3sc-and sly=cop.3sc-and friend=3sG NEG-d0.PRS-2PL 
‘There is one (person) who is called Sü Cawkal. He is a magician, a sly 
person. Don’t make friends with him.’ 
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6.2.11 Borrowing by JSNENA of Kurdish indefinite suffix -ek 


JSNENA has borrowed the Kurdish indefinite suffix -ek on nominals that are mod- 
ified by evaluative adjectives (497.a-b). The predicate in this context expresses an 
exclamation. 


(497) JSNENA 
a. bróna ràba  ayz-ék-ye-le.! 
boy | very fine-INDF-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He was a very fine lad.’ (A:14) 
b. ‘ajab bron-ék=yé.| 
wonder boy-INDF=COP.3SG.M 
‘He is a wonderful boy. (A:17) 


The following examples show the parallel construction in Kurdish. 


(498) Kurdish 
a. xünm-is aza swür asb-ek bas a-we! 
woman-ADD quickly rider horse-INDF fine IND-be.PRS.3SG 
‘The lady quickly mounted on a fine horse.’ 
b. nà-züni C kur-ek=t! 
NEG-know.PRs-28G what rider-IND=COP.PST.3SG 
‘You don’t realize what a boy he was.’ 


(499) Gorani 
yag(a)-ewa fora | wasà biye-na! 
place-INDF.F much pleasant. be.PST.PTCP.F=COP.PRS.3SG 
‘Tt was a very nice place.’ 


In JSNENA there are sporadic occurrences of an indefinite suffix with the form —e, 
which is a shortened form of the Kurdish suffix -ek. Compare Kurdish example 
(501), in which -ëk has been shortened to -é. 


(500) JSNENA 
báqa ‘ay xata-i| hit xa  jwab-él 
for this fault-lsG EXIST one answer-INDF 
‘For this fault of mine I have an answer’ (E:62) 
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(501) Kurdish 
Saw-é kur-akan=t bang kord.! 
night-INDF boy-DEF.PL=3sG call  do.PsT 
‘One night he summoned his sons.’ 


6.3 The definite article -ake 


The Gorani definite suffix -ake is used extensively in JSNENA. It does not occur 
however, on all nouns that are definite in status. Many nouns whose referents the 
speaker considers to be identifiable by the hearer do not have the suffix. Just as is 
the case with the JSNENA indefinite article xa, the definite suffix -ake in JSNENA 
tends to be restricted to definite nouns that have some kind of textual salience. 


6.3.1 Anaphora 


One reflection of this textual salience is that a noun with the -ake suffix has usually 
been mentioned previously in the preceding context. The referent of the noun, 
therefore, has been explicitly activated in the interaction between speaker and 
hearer and so the definite marker has an anaphoric function (cf. Becker 2018 for 
types of definiteness contexts) 


(502) JSNENA 
a. "afsaré! 'arté$! rakw-i-wa süsi! süsi 

officers army  ride.PRS-3PL-PSTC horse horse 
k-wi-wà-lü.! xa-nafar=aé mangal nokār,! 
IND-give.PRS-PSTC-OBL.3PL one-cLF=ADD like servant 
xa-sarbüz, | lapal-wa ba-Son-ef resa süsi 
one-soldier fallPRs.3sG.M-PsTC in-place-38G.M on horse 
xét!  susy-aké man-sarbazxané 
other horse-DEF from-barracks 
k-mé-wa-lé qam tarà.! 
IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M before door 
‘Officers, in the army, would ride on a horse. They would give them a 
horse. Somebody like a servant, a soldier, would, moreover, follow him 
on another horse. He would bring the horse (for the officer) from the 
barracks to the door’ (A:15-16) 
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b. bàr-do! g-be-wa héz-i-wa 
after-OBL.DEM IND-need.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 0.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
zara  saql-i zar-aké — hamén-waà-le-o! 


wheat take.PRS-3PL wheat-DEF bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
ga-béla dana dàna gabé-n-wé-lé! 

in-house grain grain sort.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 

tamiz | hoL-i-wa-le.! 

clean | make.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 

‘Afterwards they had to go and buy wheat, bring the wheat back, sort it 
grain by grain in the house, clean it.’ (A:58) 


Examples (503)-(504) show in Gorani and Kurdish the use of definite markers in 
similar anaphoric contexts. 


(503) 


(504) 


Gorani 

isa! han dawlatman=a-w! man gadá-ná! man 
now exist.PRS.3sG rich=cop.3sc-and 18G_  poor-coP1sc 1sG 
Famiya=i dawlatmana-(a)ka-y! mà-yà-ü-$ panë! 
run.PST.1sG-and rich-DEF-OBL.M NEG-arrive.PRS-1SG-3sG to 


‘Nowadays, there is a rich fellow, and as for me, I am poor. I run (i.e. work) 
like the rich (fellow) but I cannot reach him: 


Kurdish 

Cálék —— a-kan-é! a-rot=a nāw  càl-aka! 
hole-INDF IND-dig.PRS-3SG IND-g0.PRS.3SG=DRCT inside hole-DEF 
dà-a-nis-é-ü! 

PVB-IND-Sit.PRS-3sc-and 

‘He digs a hole, (and) goes into the hole (and) sits (there). 


6.3.2 Associative anaphora 


On some occasions the -ake suffix in JSNENA is attached to a noun that is definite 
in status due to its association with the situation described in the preceding dis- 
course without it being explicitly mentioned. This is a use of the definite marker 
to express associative anaphora in what can be described as ‘bridging contexts’ 
(Becker 2018). In (505.a) the ‘door’ is definite since the speaker assumes that the 
hearer can identify this as the door of the room mentioned in the preceding clause. 
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In (505.b) the ‘house’ is definite since it is inferable from the situation described in 
what precedes. 


(505) JSNENA 


a. 


‘arg-a-la zil-a tiw-a ga-xa-otaq.| 
flee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 0.PST-3SG.F sit.PST-3SG.F in-one-room 
ta-nosaf tar-aké  mezr-a ba-resa-nósaf.! 


to-self-3sG.F door-DEF close.PST-OBL.3sG.F on-upon-self-3sG.F 
‘She fled and sat in a room. She closed the door behind her (literally: 
upon her). (A:22) 


lelawae satwa  yat-éx-wa! dawre  làxle.! lele 

nights winter sitPRs-1PL-PSTC around each other night 

satwa  ga-doka yarixàzye-le! qardé-c-ye-la.! 

winter in-there long-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.M cold=ADD=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F 
baqa dóa béel-aké ^ masxn-i-wàá-lé.! xa- ada 

for | OBL.DEM house-DEF heat.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M one-number 
buxari hit-wa-li! ba-siwé | malq-i-wá-la,! 


Stove  EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL by-sticks ignite.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘o-béla masxn-i-wa-lé. 

DEM-house heat.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 

During the winter nights we would sit together in a circle. A winter 
night was long there and it was cold. For this reason they heated the 
house. Some people had a stove, which they would fuel by sticks and 
they would heat the house.’ (A:89) 


Parallels to this are found in the Iranian languages of the area. In (506) ‘bridegroom’ 
is inferable from the wedding ceremony and is marked by the definite marker. In 
(507) ‘meat’ is marked by the definite suffix since it is associated with the ewe. 


(506) Gorani 


a Ci Bana-na! zamāwənà bel, piya-ka 
PRSNT in-DEM.PROX PN-POST wedding  COP.PST.3SG man-DEF 
zama-(a)ka namée-§ ‘Ali Gulala be! 
bridegroom-DEF.DIR name-3sG PN PN COP.PST.3SG 


‘In this village of Bana there was a wedding ceremony. The man, the 
bridegroom’s name was Ali Gulala.’ 
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(507) Kurdish 
ema dawr dusaw paz-mün bi! am dusaw paz-a 
1PL around 200 eWe-1PL COP.PST DEM.SG.PROX 200 ewe-DEM 
gə sal-é du kaša a-zà.! gost-aka=man 
each year-INDF two time IPFV-give.birth.PsT meat-DEF=1PL 
a-da tahwil — Kursün.! 
IPFV-give.PST delivery PN 
*We had around 200 ewes. These 200 ewes would lamb twice a year. We 
would send their meat to Kursan (Sanandaj); 


6.3.3 Marking a discourse boundary 


In some cases in the JSNENA corpus the clause is given prominence by the addi- 
tional coding of the suffix -ake not primarily on account of the clause's intrinsic 
content but rather due to its occurrence at a boundary in the discourse. In (508), 
for example, the clause in which the heavily-coded noun is used occurs at a point 
where there is a shift of subject: 


(508) JSNENA 
mir-wà-la Merza Xanaka xa-gora g-bē-lòx.! 
Say.PST-PSTC-3SG.F PN PN one-man IND-Want.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.2SG.M 
la-k-ay-an mani=yé.| Xanaka=€ man-panjar-aké 
NEG-IND-know.PRS-1SG.F who-coP3sc.M PN from-window-DEF 
min-e-0| hal-didt —— xéle! 
look.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC t0-OBL.1SG see.PST-3SG.M 
‘She said, “Marza Xanaka, a man wants you. I do not know who it is”. Xanaka 
looked from the window and saw me.’ (A:21) 


Likewise, in (509) from Kurdish the heavily-coded noun ‘ladder’ has not been men- 
tioned earlier. It occurs in a boundary in the discourse where there is a shift of 
subject. 


(509) Kurdish 
dwangza dawrizm  dà-ward. ^ aw-i$ hal-sá! 
twelve . plate-1sG pvB-take.PST 3sG-ADD PVB-stand.PsT.3sG 
payja-ka=y haward.! 
ladder-DEF=3sG bring.PST 
‘T took twelve plates, (while) he rose and brought the ladder.’ 
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In JSNENA a nominal modified by a demonstrative can additionally be marked with 
the suffix -ake, when it occurs at the boundary of discourse. This heavy coding of 
the nominal gives more salience to the nominal and this is exploited to indicate the 
closure of a discourse segment: 


(510) JSNENA 


k-mar mà  Mho-na?! mir-t üt! ba-aglé! 
IND-Say.PRS.3SG.M what do.PRS-1sG.M say.PST-1sG you with-feet 

se régsa ‘ay jale' ba-aqlé ‘ay jalé 

go.IMP.SG upon DEM clothes with-feet DEM clothes 

ùč-lü! úč-lū 'ē-jəl-akè' ‘ana=¢ 
trample.IMP.SG-OBL.3PL trample.IMP.SG-OBL.3PL DEM-clothes-DEF I=ADD 
'asr-ànàn-i.! 


wring.PRS-1SG.F-OBL.3PL 

‘He says, “What should I do?” I said, “You go onto the clothes with your feet. 
Trample the clothes with your feet. Trample the clothes and I shall wring 
them out." (C:11) 


Likewise, in Kurdish the definite suffix can be added to a nominal that is modi- 
fied by a demonstrative. This typically occurs in contexts where the heavily-coded 
nominal is in contrast with another nominal. Salience here is used to express con- 
trast. 


(511) Kurdish 
am asb-aka=y tar l-am 
DEM.PROX horse-DEF=EZ other from-DEM.PROX 
be-rang-tar-a 
without-colour-CMPR=COP.3SG 
‘This other horse is weaker than this one (horse).’ 


6.4 Demonstrative pronouns 
6.4.1 Deictic function 


The JSNENA demonstratives (§3.3) may be used deictically to point out referents 
that are visible in the speech situation. In principle the proximate deixis form is 
used to refer to items near to the speaker and the remote deixis form to refer to 
items distant from the speaker. Physical distance, however, is not the only factor 
that conditions the choice between these two sets of demonstrative. Close emo- 
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tional engagement or interest in a referent can motivate the use of a proximate 
deixis form to point out a referent that is spatially distant from the speaker. 


(512) JSNENA 


man-lahal ‘o-xty-a-li.| mir-ü a  xalosta 
from-far ^ DEM-See.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG Say.PST-OBL.3PL DEM sister 
Xanaké=ya.| 
PN=COP.3SG.F 


‘I saw her from afar. They said, “This is the sister of Xanaka." (A:14) 


Likewise, in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj the proximate demonstrative indi- 
cates emotional engagement with a referent who is physically distant. 


(513) Kurdish 


man Cot-&g-am la tò garak=a.! agar aw 

1sc  thing-INDF-1sG from 2sG be.necessary-coP3sG if DEM.SG.DIST 
kar-a ^ anjam bay 

job-DEM accomplish sBJV.give.PRS.2SG 

ba-tan-i a-twan-am am Zan-t-a 

SBJV-Can.PRS-28G IND-Can.PRS-1SG DEM.SG.PROX Wife-2sG-DEM 
ber-m-aw.! 


SBJV.bring.PRs-1sG-TELIC 
‘I want something from you. If you can do the task, I can bring this wife of 
yours back. 


(514) Gorani 


a. mon yaré  sál-é i bará-m-a tüs-ü 
1sG three year-PL.DIR DEM.PROX brother-1sc-DEIC inflicted=Ez 
[ dard-e-a ama=n.! 


DEM.PROX illness-FEM.OBL=DEIC come.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3sG 
‘As for me, it's been three years that my brother is suffering from this 


illness. 

b. mé dil-à dage-w! pars-o 
IND-come.PRs.3sG inside-Ez village.oBL.F=and ask.PRS-3SG 
jarayàn cikó-n-ü! i yüna-w  kabra-y 
story where-coP.3sc.M-and DEM.PROX house-EZ fellow-OBL.M 
ké-n-ü! ina ké-n-ü'! 


who=coP.3SG.M=and DEM.PROX who=CoP.3sG=and 
‘He came to the village. He asked, “What’s the story? Where is the house 
of the fellow? Who is he?” 
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6.4.2 Anaphoric function 


In JSNENA demonstrative pronouns can also have an anaphoric function. In this 
usage they do not point to a referent in the extralinguistic situation but rather 
signal that the referent of the nominal is identifiable in the surrounding discourse 
context, typically in what precedes. In JSNENA all sets of demonstratives (inde- 
pendent and attributive) (§3.3 & §3.4), indeed, can be used with either deictic or 
anaphoric function. In Gorani the attributive demonstratives are used with deictic 
or anaphoric function but there appears to be a clear division of labour between 
the independent demonstrative pronouns, which are used only with a deictic func- 
tion, on the one hand, and the anaphoric pronouns dd (neutral), aw (remote), and 
id (near), on the other (§3.2). In the Kurdish of Sanandaj, however, several of the 
demonstrative pronouns are used with either deictic or anaphoric function. This 
applies to the sets of Kurdish pronouns that correspond structurally to the JSNENA 
demonstratives (§3.3 & §3.4). It would appear, therefore, that the syntactic usage of 
the JSNENA demonstratives has matched the usage of the corresponding demon- 
strative pronouns in Kurdish. In what follows, we shall examine some specific ana- 
phoric uses of the demonstratives that are shared by JSNENA and Iranian. 

In JSNENA and Iranian both the proximate and the remote sets of demonstra- 
tive pronouns are used for anaphoric reference. In some cases, particularly in 
expository discourse, near and remote pronouns are used to express contrastive 
opposition between two anaphors, separating them virtually in the mental space of 
the discourse. An example from JSNENA is (515): 


(515) JSNENA 


agar soma sahyon lapel yoma $abàt! la 

if fast Zion fall.PRs.3sG.M day Sabbath NEG 
doq-èxī-lē.! mand-éxi-le yoma xsaba.' 
hold.PRS-1PL-OBL.3SG.M  postpone.PRS-lPL-OBL.3sG.M day Sunday 
agar soma Lelangé! Pürim, lapal yoma sSabàt! là 
if fast Lelange Purim fall.PRs.3sG.M day Sabbath NEG 
doq-ēxī-lē.! xamsüsab doq-ēxī-lē.! ta-ma 
hold.PRS-1PL-OBL.3SG.M Thursday  hold.PRs-1PL-OBL.3sG.M for-what 
€  xamüsab doq-ēxī-lē! ó  xšābà?l 


this Thursday hold.PRs-1PL-OBL.3SG.M_ that Sunday 

‘If the fast of Zion (9 of Ab) falls on a Sabbath, we do not keep it. We postpone 
it to the Sunday. If the fast of Lelange, Purim, falls on a Sabbath, we do not 
keep it. We keep it on the Thursday. Why do we hold this one on Thursday 
but that one on Sunday?’ (B:73) 
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Example (516) is a parallel to this in Kurdish in which the near and remote pro- 
nouns are set up in a contrastive opposition. 


(516) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


itar am can X nafar-a wa mon la zandan 
EMPH DEM.PROX some person-DEM1 REL 1sG from prison 
maraxas-yün-am kərd-ü! àm azy-wat! bara 
free-3PL-1sG do.PST-COP.PST 3SG.PROX IPFV=3SG-say.PST brother 
a-se da saw mewan man wi! aw 
IND-should.PRs.3sG ten night guest 1SG  IRR.COP.PRS.2SG 3SG.DIST 
azy-wat! panza Saw méwan man wī! 


IPFV-3sG-say.PST fifteen night guest 1SG  SBJV.COP.PRS.2SG 

‘These few people whom I had freed from prison. . .. this one would say, “You 
should be my guest for ten nights"; that one would say, *You should be my 
guest for fifteen nights." 


In both JSNENA (517.a-b) and Iranian (518.a-b) proximate forms are used to refer 
anaphorically to nominals whose referents are the centre of attention at a particu- 
lar point in the discourse: 


(517) JSNENA 
a. xà! bronà! hiye ba-olüàm! kačāl-yē-lē.! 
one boy come.PST.3SG.M in-world  bald-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
ay bronà! barüxa lit-wà-l&.! 
this boy friend NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘A boy came into the world who was bald.... This boy 
(the protagonist of the story) did not have a friend." (D:1) 


b. g-be he-t-ó ‘ay-brata 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M Ccome.PRS-2SG.M-TEL  this-girl 
gor-&t-à.! 


marry.PRS-2SG.M-OBL.3SG.F 
‘You must go back and marry the girl.’ (A:18) 


(518) Kurdish 


Sanjar xün! aw-waxta büwüzy übdin xàn-ü aw-waxta 
PN khan well grand.father-EZ PN khan-and well 
‘aziz xàan-ü amana bū.! mālļ-yān la farah-à 


PN khan=and DEM.PROX.PL COP.PST.3SG house=3PL at PN-POST 
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bi.! Füs-aka hàt-ü! am tanya xwa=y 
COP.PST.3SG Russian-DEF come.PST-COP.PST 3sG.PROX alone REFL=3SG 
ral řūs-aka=y Sakas — dà.! 


go.PsST.3sG Russian-DEF=3sG defeat give.PST 

‘Sinjir Khan, well he was the grandfather of Abdin Khan, Aziz Khan and so 
forth. Their house was in Farah district. The Russians had come (here). He 
went alone and defeated the Russians. 


(519) Gorani 


a. wa id-c! ka i sex ‘usman-a' 
and 3SG.PROX=ADD COMPL DEM.PROX Sheikh PN-DEM 
ba-farz m-àc-à murafüh biya-n.! 


supposedly IND-say.PRS-3PL well.off ^ be.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3SG.M 
‘As for him, that is Sheikh Osman, it is said that he was supposedly 
well-off’ 

b. padsa-e! wa  hükam-ü mamlakaté-(@)wa ^ b-o! 
king-INDF and ruler-EZ country.OBL.F-INDF be-PRS.3sG 

i padsa sahab dasalat b-o! 

DEM.PROX king owner power  be.PRs-3sG 

‘There was a king, a ruler of a country. This king was powerful.’ 


In JSNENA, speakers may use near forms anaphorically to express some kind of 
emotional engagement with referents, as in (520), in which the demonstratives 


convey a negative attitude: 


(520) JSNENA 


ma  kulyóma  g-ez-et ayjangàl! ‘ay-kule zahamta 
why every-day IND-go.PRS-2SG.M this-wood  thisall trouble 
gars-ét-a-ü?! 


pull.PRs-2sG.M-OBL.3sG.F-and 
‘Why do you go to the wood everyday and take all this trouble?’ (A:105) 


Example (521) shows a parallel construction in Gorani, in which the proximate 
demonstrative conveys negative attitude. 
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(521) Gorani Luhon 


U 


Xarib-a ke-n ka Ci sar-ü 


DEM.PROX stranger-DEM Who-COP.38G.M COMPL in-DEM.PROX City=EZ 
man-a-na pesa nàmdàr biya-n? 

1sG-DEM-PosT such famous become.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 

‘(The king said to his viziers), “Who is this stranger who has become so 
famous in this city of mine?" 

(MacKenzie 1966, 70) 


In JSNENA, the remote demonstratives are used anaphorically in a more neutral 
sense, without expressing a prominent near perspective. Examples: 


(522) JSNENA 


a. 


malka Sabà gwirté=ya.! '0-c raba 
queen Sheba marry.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F that-ADD very 
dawlaman _ xirté=ya.! 


rich be.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F 

‘He married the Queen of Sheba. She also become very rich.’ (A:97) 
qasüb ^ hit-wà-lan b-faoma — Aziz-Xàn.! 

butcher EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL by-name PN 

hülàa-ye-le.' ó  posr-ake  kme-wà-le 
Jew=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M that meat-DEF IND-bring.PRS-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
ga-t"kané.| 

in-shops 


*We had a butcher by the name of Aziz Khan. He was a Jew. He brought 
meat to the shops.' (A:74) 

nasé  'o-bela nosü komak-af  k-oLi-wa.! 

people that-house self-3PL help-3sG.F IND-do.PRs-3PL-PSTC 

‘The people of the house helped her.’ (A:66) 


Likewise in Kurdish the remote pronouns are used with neutral anaphoric func- 


tion: 


(523) Kurdish 


a. 


Wat-t aw Fas=a' màn cCarmag-am.! 
Say.PST=3SG 3sG.DIST black=cop.3sG 1sG  white-coP.1sc 
‘She said, “He (the wolf) is black, I am white." 

awa a awá bū.! 

DEM.DIST PRSNT such COP.PST.3SG 

‘It (the situation) was like this.’ 
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Gorani uses neutral third person independent pronouns in these contexts: 


(524) Gorani 


a T giyan-ü qafas-w sina-w min=a inà-n! 
DEM.PROX soul-EZ cage-EZ chest-EZ 1SG=DEIC DEM.PROX=COP.3SG.M 
dda lad! 


3SG.F.DIR 0.PST.3SG 
‘The soul in my rib cage [that I swore an oath on] was this [sparrow]. It 
[just] flew away.’ 


b. dna=sa zil-tar-ü al-tar b-o ad-i 
DEM.DIST-3PL BIG-CMPR-and good-CMPR be.PRS-38G 3SG-OBL.M 
bar-à.! 


take.PRS-3PL 
‘The one who was bigger and healthier, they took him,’ 


In the JSNENA corpus a remote pronoun is sometimes used as a neutral anaphoric 
with nouns whose referent has not been explicitly invoked in the preceding dis- 
course but is only associated with it. The speaker assumes the referent is identifia- 
ble due to its association with the context. This is the case in (525), where the ‘burnt 
ash’ (qila) is associated with the act of burning of the rags: 


(525) JSNENA 
xór darmüné-c lit-wa o-waxtara darmàüne  daeé-n.! 
yet medicines-ADD NEG.EXIST-PSTC that-time medicines put.PRS-3PL 
paroé maqLi-wa! 'o-qilà, | qile paroé! 
rags  burn.PRs-3PL-PSTC that-burn.PTCP.3SG.M burn.PTCP.PL rags 
mat-i-wa resa "o-milà.! 
put.PRS-3PL-PsTc on that-circumcised 
"They did not have medicines at that time to apply. They would burn rags 
and they would put on the circumcision the burnt ash, burnt rags.' (A:76) 


A related usage is attested in the Kurdish corpus, in which a remote pronoun is 
used in speech when the speaker has not mentioned the noun ‘well’ but assumes 
that the hearer can identify the referent due to its association with fridges in terms 
of being cold and suitable for preserving meat: 
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(526) Kurdish 


har | yaxacál na-w! gost=yan — a-késü-w 

EMPH fridge NEG-be.PST.3SG meat-3PL IPFV-weigh.PsT-and 
a=yan-xist=a naw aw Cà-(a) ^ sol-oZ-yàn 
IPFV-3PL-throw.PST-DRCT inside DEM.DIST well-DEM salty-ADD-3PL 
a-kard-aw dàkade hayé=i pe nà-a-hat! 
IPFV-DO.PST-TELIC so.that nothing-3sG to NEG-IPFV-come.PST.3SG 
fenàkeü! 


cold-coP.PsT.3sG 

"There were no fridges. People would weigh the meat and put it in the well. 
They would add salt to it too. Nothing would happen to it (since) the well 
was cold.’ 


In both JSNENA and Iranian a neutral remote demonstrative is frequently used 
with anaphoric adverbials. 


(527) 


(528) 


(529) 


JSNENA 

a. 'o-waxtara ‘Graq ràba rasmi-ye-la.! 
that-time arak very legal-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.F 
‘At that time arak was completely legal.’ (A:11) 

b. '"o-lele xa-sam mfasal  hiw-lü báq-àn-ü! 
that-night one-dinner copious give.PST-OBL.3PL to-1PL-and 
‘That night they gave us a copious dinner.’ (A:26) 


Gorani 

a waxt-i sarbazi saxt be.! 
DEM.DIST time-OBL.M military.service difficult COP.PST.3SG 
‘At that time military service was difficult.’ 


Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 

jā aw Foz-a Xwa-y —a-kat=a naxwás! 
well DEM.DIST day-DEM1 REFL=3SG IND-do.PRS.3SG=DRCT ill 
Sii-Cawkal | 

PN-light.brown.eye 

‘That day Sü Cawkal feigned illness.’ 


In both Kurdish and Gorani the anaphoric adverbial à waxti (Gorani), aw waxta 
(Kurdish) ‘that time’ tends to be used as a filler word. This does not seem to be the 
case in JSNENA. 
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(530) Gorani 
à X waxt-akày! wa‘za=ma al-a — ntana hàlay-ü' 
DEM time-DEF-OBLM situation-1PL good-F NEG=COP.3SG.F now-and 
‘Anyway, our situation is not good now.’ 


(531) Kurdish 
aw waxtà! | ama kür-azw! kanisk — nizya.! 
DEM.DIST time-DEM 3sG.PROX boy-copP3sc-and girl NEG=COP.3SG 
‘Anyway, this is a boy not a girl.’ 


In JSNENA remote demonstratives can be used on the head of a relative clause to 
bind its reference to the identifying description of the following subordinate clause 
rather than to the preceding context. This, therefore, is a cataphoric rather than an 
anaphoric function: 


(532) JSNENA 


a. lele — xlülà! man-bé-xatnd! ‘o-nasé ya-da wat 
night wedding from-house-groom those-people REL-invitation 
kol-i-wà-lü,! familü  yēlū,! 


do.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL relatives COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
baruxü-ye-li.! 
friends-COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘The people whom they invited on the night of the wedding from the 
family of the groom were relatives, were friends.’ (A:42) 
b. ‘onyéxaé ya-stà-ye-lü! 
those REL-Shi'ite-COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
those who were Shiites’ (A:77) 


This feature is found also in Kurdish and Gorani: 


(533) Kurdish 
awa=yan-a wā Ssalaqzam  dà-w! 
DEM.DIST-3PL-NA REL whip=1sG do.PST-COP.PST 
‘The one of them whom I had whipped.’ 


(534) Gorani 
ana=sa ziltar-ü al-tar b-o ad-i bar-à.! 
DEM.DIST-3PL BIG-CMPR-and good-CMPR he.PRS-3SG 3SG-OBL.M take.PRS-3PL 
‘The one who was bigger and healthier, they took him.’ 
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In narrative contexts near anaphoric demonstratives may be used with all protago- 
nists to express equal prominence, as in (535) from JSNENA, (536) from Gorani, and 
(537) from Kurdish: 


(535) 


(536) 


(537) 


JSNENA 
ay baxta=i ay gorà! baxeli ^ labl-i-wa Lday 
this woman-and this man jealousy take.PST-3PL-PSTC to-OBL.this 
gora xet.! 

man other 

‘The woman and the man were jealous of the other man.’ (A:103) 


Gorani 

halbatana i kuf-a ^ bàrf-e$ — dà-wa. 

surely DEM.PROX boy-DEIC LVC-3SG give.PST.PTCP-TELIC 

füfor' i kináce-m-a pay-$ mara kar-de.| 
immediately DEM.PROX girl-1sc-DEIC to-3sc marriage do0.PRS.IMP-2PL 
‘Surely, the boy has arrived [at the palace]. Marry my daughter to him im- 
mediately.’ 

Kurdish 

Sanjar xàn! yak-é la bagzawa-(a)kan Naran bü. 

PN khan one-INDF of son.of.ruler-DEF.PL PN COP.PST.3SG 
aw-waxta la zaman Früs-aká! àm  basolmàn-a! 
DEM.DIST-time-DEM at time Russian-DEEPOST DEM musim-DEM 
tafang=t hal-gartzü! sangür-t bast! am 

gun-3sc PVB-take.PsT-and fortress=3sG tie.PST DEM.PROX 

řūs=y-a Sakan.| 


Russian-3sG-DEM  break.PST 

‘Sinjir Khan was one of the descendants of rulers from Nayan. At the period 
of the Russians, this Muslim took up guns, built defences around, and de- 
feated these Russians.’ 


The participants are sometimes distinguished by the use of different types of 
demonstratives, expressing different degrees of perspective. Consider the follow- 
ing from the JSNENA corpus: 
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(538) JSNENA 


mir-e baq-ff!  ...'ó miür-é tòb.! zil 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M t0-3SG.M that  say.PST-OBL.3SG.M good g0.PST.3SG.M 
lag-éf-i! mē-lē mtü-le-ü! ‘ay-zil 
to-3sc.M-and bring.PST-OBL.3sG.M place.PST-OBL.3PL=and this 

jans labl-é, jans-aké — lable 

go.PST.3SG.M take.PST-OBL.3SG.M cloth-DEF take.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

mati-le ga-a  t"kàna zabn-é. 'ay-ac 
put.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M in-one shop sellPRS-OBLJ3SG.M this-ADD 
xir mangal dó.! 

become.PST.3sG.M like OBL.that 


‘He (the neighbour) said to him ... He (the neighbour) said, “Fine (that is 
agreed).” He went to him, brought it (the cloth) and put it down (for him). 
He (the family man) went and took the cloth, he took the cloth away to put it 
in a shop and sell it. He (the family man) became like him (the neighbour): 
(A:105) 


In this passage there are two participants, the neighbour and the family man. It 
is the family man who is the main protagonist and the centre of attention of the 
narrative and it is he who is referred to by the near pronoun. The neighbour, on the 
other hand, is referred to by the neutral form. 

A similar strategy of marking participants is seen in the following passage from 
Kurdish. The main protagonist is referred to by a proximate demonstrative, but her 
friends are referred to by the neutral remote demonstrative form. 


(539) Kurdish 


xulasa,  qàw  a-kà la rafeq-akün-izü! 

in.short voice IND-do.PRs.3sG at friend-DEF.PL-3sc-and 
hal-a-sa-n' Cay a-xwa-nzü! Cay-aka 
PVB-IND-stand.PRs-3PL tea IND-eat.PRS-3PL=and tea-DEF 
a-xwà-n-ü! awán  a-xaf-an-aw! àm 
IND-eat.PRS-3PL=and 3PL.DIST IND-sleep.PRS-3PL=TELIC DEM.PROX 
har xaw=t pé-à nā-kaf-ē.! 


EMPH sleep=3sG to-posT NEG-fall.PRs-3sG 
‘Anyway, she called her friends. They woke up, and drank tea. Again, they 
went to sleep, (but) she did not fall sleep.’ 


In Gorani, by contrast, anaphoric pronouns are used to express the degrees of sali- 
ence given to the participants. 
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(540) Gorani 
id-ic lūā-w! àW-ic lüà.! 
3SG.PROX=ADD 0.PST.3SG=AND 3SG.DIST=ADD g0.PST.3SG 
‘He (the child whom I took with me) died; he (the child whom I left behind) 
too died! (Lit. This one went; that one too went.)’ 


JSNENA and Iranian both frequently use a proximate demonstrative to express the 
notion of ‘so forth’. 


(541) JSNENA 


ba-xá  dasá jalé zil-ü! ga-palga — nàs-ake 
in-one suit clothes go.PsT.3GM.M-and in-middle people-DEF 
tiwzi! hqe-le man-un-ü 'exà-i! 


sit-PST.3sG.M=and speak.PST-OBL.3sG.M  with-3PL-and this-and 
'He went in a suit and sat among the people and spoke to them, and so 
forth.’ (D:16) 


(542) Gorani 

i kinücé was-à bi-&na-w inisàá! 
DEM.PROX girl well-F be.PST-PTCP.F-COP.3sSG.F-and DEM.PRX.PL 
‘This girl is cured and so forth.’ 


(543) Kurdish 


bawa=y übdin xàn-ü aw-waxta ‘aziz xün-ü 
grand.father-EZ PN khan-and well PN khan=and 
amana bü.! 


DEM.PROX.pl COP.PST.3SG 
‘He was the grandfather of Abdin Khan, Aziz Khan, and so forth.’ 


6.4.3 Demonstratives with cardinal numeral ‘one’ 


The JSNENA independent demonstrative pronouns may be combined with a xa 
element (§3.3). This can be identified as the cardinal numeral ‘one’. The original 
meaning of xa is clear in the singular forms, which are used in a speech situation 
to pick out one referent from a set that is given in the speech situation or discourse. 
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(544) JSNENA 
a. Óxa bariv-izye! wālē 'óxa barüxi lazy! 
that friend-1sc-coP.3sG.M but that friend-1sG NEG=cOP.3SG.M 
‘That one is my friend, but that (other) one is not my friend.’ 
b. 'exa baruxi=yé! walé 'exa barüxt làzy.! 
this friend-1sc-coP3sc.M but this friend-1sG | NEG-COP.3sG.M 
‘This one is my friend, but this (other) one is not my friend.’ 


In the Iranian languages of the region there are corresponding sets of independ- 
ent demonstratives incorporating the cardinal *one' or singular classifier element 
dana, e.g. Kurdish amaka (< am-yak-a) ‘this one’, awaka (< aw=yak-a) ‘that one’, 
Gorani I-yo ‘this one’, t-dàna ‘this one’, à yo ‘that one’, à dana ‘that one’. In Kurdish 
there is also a set of attributive demonstratives with the cardinal ‘one’ element, 
which is suffixed to the nominal, e.g. aw manal-ak-a ‘that (one) child’. The sequence 
-ak-a should not be mistaken for a definite marker. 

The function of these sets of demonstratives in Iranian is the same as that of 
the JSNENA demonstratives of the corresponding structure, viz. they extract one 
referent from a set that is given in the speech situation or discourse, e.g. 


(545) Kurdish 


Cü-m bo lüzy aw-yak-a=y tor co 
go.PST-1sG to at.the.place.of=-EZ DEM.DIST-INDF-DEM-EZ Other INTJ 
am asb-aka=y tar Lam berang-tarza.! 


DEM.PROX horse-DEF=EZ other of-3SG.PROX pale-CMPR=COP.3SG 
‘I went to the other one (the other horse) and saw that this horse is weaker 
than the other one.’ 


6.4.4 Discourse presentative function of demonstratives 


In JSNENA an independent demonstrative may be used as a device for discourse 
management to draw particular attention to a proposition, as in constructions such 
as (546): 


(546) JSNENA 
a  xabra haqé-n-ox.! 
this word  tell.PRs-1SG.M-OBL.2SG.M 
*Now (listen), I shall tell you a story.' (B:60) 
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In Kurdish the demonstratives ama and awa, and in Gorani demonstrative ina and 
ana are used with a similar discourse management function, as seen in the follow- 
ing examples: 


(547) Kurdish 

a. kura bara! awa čwār dana liract pē a-wa-m.! 
Voc brother DEM.DIST four clf  lira=-2sG to  IND-give.PRS-1sG 
‘Brother, look, I am giving you four liras (unit of currency). 

b. awa CQ —— a-ka-n?! 
DEM.DIST What IND-do.PRS-2PL 
*What are you doing?' 

c. ama cin — hàt-i?! 
DEM.PROX Why come.PST-2SG 
*Why did you come (here)? 


(548) Gorani 
a. ina man nün-cem ard-é.' 
DEM.PROX.3SG.M _1sG  bread-1sc bring.PST-3PL 
‘Look, I have brought bread.’ 


b. maco, màn! ina jaryan-am 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG 1SG ^ DEM.PROX.3SG.M story=1sG 
acina=n.’! 


in.this.manner=COP.3SG.M 
‘He said, “I—my story is like this.” 


In (549) the speaker uses the demonstrative awa to draw attention to the proposi- 
tion in order to correct a belief of the hearer: 


(549) Kurdish 


awa nan ha la-bar | das-m-à.! 
DEM.DIST bread exist3sc infront hand-1scG-POsT 
a-yZ šarm — @-ka-m!' 


IND-Say.PRS-2SG shame  SBJV-do.PRS-1sG 
"There is food in front of me (contrary to what you believe). Are you saying 
that I’m being shy" 
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6.5 Presentative particles 


JSNENA uses a number of presentative particles to draw attention to referents or 
situations. 


6.5.1 JSNENA wa 


The deicitic presentative particle wa, which is combined with the remote deixis 
demonstrative pronouns, is used to draw attention either to a referent or to a situ- 
ation in the extralinguistic environment, e.g. 


6.5.1.1 Referent 


(550) JSNENA 

a. wa ‘6a. 
PRSNT that 
There he is.’ 

b. wā ‘onyé! 
PRSNT those 
‘There they are.’ 

c. wa 6 násé.! 
PRSNT those people 
"There are those people.' 

d. wa 'axon-i. 
PRSNT brother-1sG 
‘There is my brother’ 


6.5.1.2 Situation 


(551) JSNENA 
a. wa  ‘oazy.! 
PRSNT that-COP.3sG 
‘Look it is him.’ 
b. wa 6  raxas! 
PRSNT he  walk.PRs.3sG.M 
‘Look he is walking.’ 
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wa oni — raxs.! 

PRSNT those walk.PRS-3PL 

‘Look they are walking.’ 

wa mate-xin.| 

PRSNT arrive.PRS-1PL 

‘Look we are arriving.’ (= ‘We are about to arrive’) 


6.5.2 Iranian wa 


The corresponding particle in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region, viz. 
wa, does not have significant presentative function. In Sanandaj Kurdish wa rather 
functions as an adverbial deictic ‘thus, this way/direction’: 


(552) Kurdish 


a. 


wā diyar-a. 
SIM visible-coP.3sc 
‘It seems thus.’ 


man tir-e wā a-xa-m! yak-é wa 
1sG  arrow-INDF DEIC IND-throw.PRS-1SG one-INDF DEIC 
a-xa-m,| yük-e wā  a-xa-m.! 


IND-throw.PRS-1SG one-INDF DEIC IND-throw.PRS-1sG 
‘I shot one arrow in this direction, one in this direction, and another in 
this direction.’ 


In the Kurdish dialect of Sulemaniyya, however, wā can be used as a presentative 
particle to draw attention to a situation. 


(553) Sulemaniyya Kurdish 


a. 


wa  gayst-an.! 

PRSNT arrive.PST-3PL 

‘Look they have arrived.’ 

wa  nān a-xo-m.” 
PRSNT bread IND-eat.PRs-1sG 
‘Look, I am eating (a) meal.’ 


2 Presentative wa is differentiated from the deictic wa meaning ‘such, thus’. The latter takes stress, 
e.g. wa axom “ eat like this’ (see McCarus 1958, 35). 
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c wā Cm. 
PRSNT g0.PST-1SG 
Tm going, I’m about to go.’ 

d. wā xarik=am a-mr-am.| 
PRSNT busy=cop.1sG IND-die.PRS-1SG 
Tm about to die.’ 


The close similarity between the function of the particle wa in JSNENA and that of 
the corresponding particle wa in the Kurdish of Sulemaniyya, which differs from its 
function in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, could be interpreted as evidence of the 
migration of the Jewish community from the Suleimaniya region at an earlier period. 


6.5.3 JSNENA 'ayàne 


In JSNENA, the form ayane is a presentative particle that is used to draw attention 
to a referent (554.2), or a situation (554.b): 


(554) JSNENA 
a. ‘ayané 'axond. 
PRSNT  brother-1sG 
‘There is my brother’ 
b. ‘ayané ‘axon-i hiyé.! 
PRSNT brother-1sG come.PST.3SG.M 
‘Look my brother has come.’ 


This particle appears to have been formed by the combination of the proximate 
demonstrative ay and the augment element -dné. This augment element is found else- 
where in JSNENA in the interrogative spatial adverbial particle lekane ‘where’, which 
is a variant ofthe basic form leka ‘where?’ It is found in other NENA dialects on spatial 
adverbials, which are also usually variants of basic forms without the augment, e.g. J. 
Arbel laxxa ~ laxxané ‘here’, Ch. Hassana axxa~ axxàne, Ch. Urmi 'tamma ~ *tammané 
‘there’. This augment in NENA may be an imitation of the Kurdish ending -āna, which 
is used on some adverbials, e.g. Saw-dna ‘at night’, pīyāw-āna ‘in a manly fashion’. 


6.5.4 JSNENA ha 


In JSNENA this presentative particle is combined with the copula in constructions 
such as the following: 
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(555) JSNENA 

a. ga-laxa xa-nasà hāzy.! 
in-here one-person PRSNT=COP.3SG.M 
‘There is somebody here.’ 

b. ‘ay-tara hūlēf-ò,! xa  nāšà-hā=y.! 
this-door do.IMP.SG-3SG.M.-TEL one person-PRSNT=COP.3SG.M 
‘Open the door, there is somebody there. 

c ó laxa  hà-y-a.! 
itsG.F here PRSNT=COP-3SG.F 
‘Tt (SG.F) is here.’ 

d. házy-a ga-laxézy-a.! 

PRSNT-COP-3sG.F in-here- PRSNT-COP-3SG.F 
‘Here, it (SG.F) is here.’ 

e. nasé başór ga-laxà hā-ē-n.! 
people few  in-here PRSNT-COP-3PL 
‘There are a few people here.’ 

f. éakma Sane  ga-Sananddj házye-lox?! 
how many years in-PN PRSNT=COP.PST-OBL.2SG.M 
‘How many years were you in Sanandaj? 


The same particle has a presentative function in Sanandaj Kurdish (ha). It combines 
with the present copula or a spatial adverbial or spatial interrogative particle: 


(556) Kurdish 
a. sé dana kanisk hà-n-a aw bar-aw.! 
three CLF girl PRSNT=COP.3PL=DRCT DEM.DIST front-POST 
‘Three girls are on the other side.’ 
b. màn! swan=am=i! hà-m-a la=y — l'ün-ül 
1sG  shepherd-cor.1sc-and PRSNT=coP.1sG=DRCT by-EZ flock-and 
' am a shepherd. I am by my flock’ 


c. hà-n-a erà.! 
PRSNT=COP.3PL=DRCT here 
‘They are here.’ 

d. ha kw gurg-aka?! 
PRSNT.3SG where wolf-DEF 
‘Where is the wolf?’ 

e. hà Léra.| 


PRSNT.3SG_ in.here 
‘He is here.’ 
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f. ha Léna.! 
PRSNT.3SG_ in.there 
‘He is there.’ 


Kurdish hā can also be used to draw attention to a situation (557.a) and to express 
prospective aspect (557.b). JSNENA uses constructions with wa for this latter func- 


tion, cf. (553.d): 


(557) Kurdish 


a. Zan-aka=y watzt hà ka conari hüt-aw.! 
wife-DEF=3SG say.PST=3SG INTJ Mr. PN come.PST.3SG=TELIC 
‘His wife said, “Look! Mr. Chonari has come back (home).”” 

b. hā kaft!! 


PRSP fallPsT.3sG 
He is about to fall.’ 


Kurdish uses the particle hā and also the similar sounding attention drawing par- 
ticle à in compound demonstrative pronouns to draw attention to visible referents 


that are far away from the interlocutors (§3.3): 


(558) Kurdish 


wat=t day aysa hà kwó gurg-aka?  wotzi a 
say.PST=3SG well now PRSNT where wolf-DEF  say.PST=3SG PRSNT 
awa ha Cüg-as-a naw sawzalüntaka! xwazy 


DEM.DIST PRSNT gO0.PTCP-COP.3SG-DRCT inside meadow-DEF REFL=3SG 
daréZ-aw _ kard-g=as=aw.| 

long-TELIC do.PST-PTCP-COP.3SG-TELIC 

“(The mother) said, “Where is the wolf now?" (The kid-goat) replied, “Look 
over there. He has gone into the meadow (and) has lain down there.” 


6.6 Pronominal suffixes on adverbials 
In JSNENA several adverbial expressions have a 3rd person singular suffix, which 


refers anaphorically to the situation in the preceding context. This is normally the 
3sg.m suffix —ef, though sporadically the 3sg.f. suffix -af is used, e.g. 
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(559) JSNENA 


a. 


lel-ef da‘wat-an wtli.! 

night-3sc.M invitation-1PL do.PST-OBL.3PL 

‘That night they invited us.’ (A:26) 

'axr-ef ba-ór | miy-à-lun-u! 

end-3sc.M in-force bring.PST-3sG.F-OBL.3PL-and 

‘In the end they brought her by force.’ (A:23) 

bàr-do! lel-éf-o! dawat — wtlü man-famil-àn! 
after-oBL.that night-3sc.M-TEL invitation do.PST-OBL.3PL from-family-1PL 
‘Then, in the evening, they invited our family. (A:26) 

€ — m-awal-af.! 

this from-first-3sc.F 

‘This (is what happened) at first.’ (A:32) 


Parallel constructions from Kurdish are given below: 


(560) Kurdish 


a. 


duwara swür asb-e tor | a-w-é han 
again mounting horse-INDF other IND-COP.PRS-3SG EZ.PRO 
Saw duwum=i.! 

night second-3sG 

‘Again, he mounts on another horse, the one from the second night.’ 
üxarci — bécürazy-o kard.| 

end=3sG wretched=3sG=2sG do.PST 

‘Eventually, you made him wretched.’ 


6.7 Attributes 


6.7.1 Adjectives 


In JSNENA attributive adjectives are normally placed after the head noun, e.g. bela 
ruwa ‘big house’. On some occasions the Persian ezafe particle —é connects the head 
to the modifying adjective. This is used after both nouns with an Aramaic nominal 
inflectional ending and also unadapted loanwords. 


(561) JSNENA 


a. 


lobás-e xarab lós-wa.! 
cothing-EZ bad ^ wearPRS.3sG.M-PSTC 
‘He wore ragged clothes.’ (A:108) 
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b. k-ól-wā-lē ba-leSa — ga-pliyaw 
IND-do.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3$G.M in-dough in-middle 
xa-tast-e mesi.! 


one-bowl-EZ copper 
‘He made it into dough in a copper bowl. (B:19) 


In Persian nominal phrases, the ezafe particle links the noun to modifiers, e.g. 
lebàs-e xaràb ‘ragged clothes’; ye dust-e xub ‘a good friend’. 

In JSNENA a pronominal suffix is placed on the adjective rather than the head 
noun, e.g. 


(562) JSNENA 
axona  ruw-il 
brother big-1sc 
*my elder brother' 


This is a replication of the pattern of pronominal suffix attachment in the Iranian 
languages of the Sanandaj region: 


(563) Gorani 
koteb-à^ ^ siyaw-akay-m 
book-CPM  black-DEF.OBL-1sG 
*my black book 


(564) Kurdish 
xwask-a — gawra-(a)ka-m 
sister-CPM big-DEF-1sG 
*my elder sister 


In some isolated cases in the JSNENA corpus the adjective is placed before the head. 
This is found where the adjective is evaluative, i.e. expressing the subjective evalu- 
ation by the speaker rather an objective description of the head, e.g. 


(565) JSNENA 
ayza kasbi — hül ta-nos-ox.| 
good earning give.MP.sG to-self-2sG.M 
‘Take the good earnings for yourself.’ (A:103) 


3 The morpheme -a is a linker used in the structure of what MacKenzie (1961a) calls “open com- 
pound NP”. For -a to occur the head noun must be definite. 
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Likewise, in Kurdish an evaluative adjective can appear before the noun. 


(566) Kurdish 
gawramal ‘big family, the house of a well-known man’ 
juwün-a Zan ‘beautiful woman’ 


6.7.2 Adverbial modifiers 
6.7.3 Modifiers of active participles 


In JSNENA an active participle may be modified by a noun expressing the undergoer 
of the activity it relates to. This noun is regularly placed before the participle, e.g. 


(567) JSNENA 
xola garšāna ‘rope puller’ 
syamé tarsana ‘maker of shoes’ 


These replicate the pattern of corresponding constructions in Iranian: 


(568) Kurdish 
saat saz ‘watchmaker’ 
copi kes ‘figure dancer’ [lit. one who pulls figure dancing] 


6.7.4 Non-attributive modifiers 


6.7.4.1 kulé 

This quantifier is used with plural or singular head nouns with the sense of ‘all’. The 
particle may be used without any nominal being directly dependent on it. In most 
cases it has 3pl. reference, e.g. (569.c): 


(569) JSNENA 
a. küle hülae la-làxle ye-lü.! 
all Jews  side-each other COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘All the Jews were (living) side by side.’ (A:44) 
b. ata kúlē ‘olām  xirte-ya pūlè.! 
now all world become.PTcP.sG.F=COP.3SG.F money 
‘Now the whole world has become money.’ (A:55) 
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c. küle mast=ye-li.! 
all  drunk-COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘They were all drunk.’ (A:54) 


Example (570) shows the use of an identical sounding quantifier with a plural noun 
in Kurdish. In Kurdish Kkull-e should be analysed as the quantifier plus the Persian 
ezafe particle -e (cf. Persian koll-e). This seems to be a loan from Persian, which in 
turn borrowed it from Arabic. It is possible that the JSNENA quantifier, which is of 
Aramaic etymology, is imitating the pattern of this Persian construction with ezafe. 
Evidence for this is the fact that the final -e in the JSNENA is not stressed, as is the case 
in the Persian construction. Several NENA dialects have a final -e or -a vowel on this 
quantifier and it has been argued that this is a fossilised vestige of a 3sg.m pronomi- 
nal suffix, e.g. Ch. Urmi culla (Khan 2016, vol. 1, 243). The suffix of JSNENA form kúlē 
may have had the same historical background but has now been reanalysed as the 
ezafe linking particle. The Persian ezafe is used with several other JSNENA particles. 


(570) Kurdish 
kullzà hamro-akün rəžyā ban zawi.! 
all-EZ pear-DEF.PL pourPsT.3sG on earth 
‘All the pears were spread on the earth.’ 


6.7.4.2 tamam ‘all’ 

This loanword from Persian, ultimately of Arabic origin, is used before definite 
singular nouns with the sense of ‘the whole of’ or plural definite nouns with the 
sense of ‘all’. It is normally connected to the noun by the Persian ezafe particle, e.g. 


(571) JSNENA 
tamam=é ‘olām! hasratéf ^ leblazy.! 
whole-EZ world envy-3sc.M take.PTCP.SG.M-COP.3SG.M 
‘The whole world became envious of him.’ (A:97) 


The corresponding particle in Kurdish appears without an ezafe particle and exhib- 
its a shift of m > w, which is a feature of Kurdish historical phonology. This further 
indicates that JSNENA tamam is a loan from Persian, in which it is used with ezafe. 


(572) Kurdish 
tuwaw mantaqa jam a-ka-n.! 
whole region addition IND-do.PRs-3PL 
‘They gather all the people from that region.’ 
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6.7.4.3 xet ‘other’ 

The invariable modifier xet of JSNENA is used to express ‘other’ both in the sense of 
‘different’ and in the sense of ‘additional’. The form xet can also be used adverbially, 
e.g. (575.c): 


(573) JSNENA 

a. xa-nafar-xet — Sor-wà-la báqa 'axon-àf 
one-cLF-other send.PST-PSTC-3SG.F to brother-3sG.F 
‘She sent another person to her brother’ (A:18) 

b. xa-axóna  xét-af' Cakma  $oglé hit-e.! 
one-brother other-3sc.F several jobs EXIST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Another brother of hers has several jobs.’ (A:6) 
là — $óq-wa xét zdlm hol-i-lef.! 
NEG allow.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC other injustice do.PRS-3PL-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He did not allow him any more to suffer injustice.’ (A:109) 


As indicated in §4.10.1, the invariable form of JSNENA xet is likely to have arisen by 
it being matched with the invariable Kurdish modifier tar. This Kurdish modifier 


has the sense of ‘different’, and ‘additional’. 


(574) Kurdish 


dana-y tər tè! har pāwšā-yk,! àw=īš 
CLF-EZ other IND.come.PRS.3SG EMPH king-INDF 3SG.DIST=ADD 
a-koZ-e! 


IND-kill.PRS-3SG 
‘Another person comes, another king, he kills him too,’ 


When, however, the Kurdish word is used adverbially, it has an augment and has 
the form itor (575). JSNENA has not replicated this bound augment prefix but has 
rather extended the meaning of the inherited form xét to include the meaning of 
itar. This is a case, therefore, of a preference being given to extension of meaning 
of unbound inherited elements in JSNENA over the replication of bound elements 
in the model Iranian language. 


(575) Kurdish 


itar nà-tàne bet-a 
no.longer NEG-can.PRS-3SG SBJV.come.PRS.3SG-DRCT 
am bar-aw! 


DEM.PROX front-POST 
He can no longer come to this side.’ 
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6.7.4.4 har, har Ci ‘each, every’ 
In JSNENA the Iranian particle har is occasionally used as a modifier of singular 
nouns with the sense of ‘each’, e.g. 


(576) JSNENA 


har xānawādē ta-nòš-ēf,! har "maspaha" ta-nós-ef,! 
each family for-self-3sc.M each family for-self-3sc.M 
g-ēzòl-wa! xa-dāna tórta šaqəl-wā-la.! 


IND-gO.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC one-cLF cow take.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘Each family, each family went in their turn and bought a cow. (A:81) 


The phrase har-ct is also used as a quantifier with the same sense, e.g. 


(577) JSNENA 
har-ct_ molté! hasrat ^ labla=y bà-ef.! 
each nations jealousy take.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M in-3SG.M 
‘Each of the nations became jealous of him.’ (A:95) 


The particle har in JSNENA is also used in various other contexts as a phasal aspect 
marker ‘still and as an emphatic particle that can generally be translated as just’, e.g. 


(578) JSNENA 


a. ta polgàü-lele! xa-sãat bar palga-léle yatü-wa,! har 
to halfnight one-hour after halfnight sit.PRS.3sG.M-PSTC still 
qàre! har ‘ay-hasab k-ól-wa-Ie.! 


read.PRs.3sG.M still this-accounting IND-do.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He would sit until midnight, an hour after midnight, still reading and 
doing the accounts.’ (A:100) 
b. har-axa  tamüsà k-olax-wa.! 
just-here look IND-do.PRS-1PL-PSTC 
‘We were just looking.’ (A:12) 
c. har mangol doa! 
just like OBL.that 
just like that one’ (B:51) 


Kurdish har has a similar range of functions, including, for example, the quantifier 
‘each’, phasal aspect particles with the senses of ‘only’, ‘no longer’ (with negated 
verbs), ‘still’, and an emphatic particle in various contexts (579.b) and (579.c). When 
the particle was introduced into JSNENA, therefore, it retained most of the func- 
tions that it had in Iranian: 
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(579) Kurdish 


a. 


har  éwara-y dawrés-e te. 

each evening-INDF dervish-INDF IND.come.PRS.3SG 
‘Every evening a dervish comes.’ 

har | Welkna waryazs.! 


EMPH PN conscious=COP.3SG 

‘Only Walkna is awake.’ 

dawlamün-t a-kát-aw! har | §wani=§ 
rich=2sG IND-do.PRS.3sG-TELIC EMPH Sshepherdhood-ADD 
ma-ka.! 


PROH-dO.IMP.2SG 

‘That will make you rich. Do not shepherd sheep anymore.’ 
harci kar-a a-zan-am. | 

each job-DEF? IND-know.PRS-1SG 

‘I know (can do) every job.’ 


6.7.4.5 Cakma ‘how much/many?' ‘several’ 

The JSNENA quantifier cakma is used interrogatively in the sense of ‘how much/ 
many?’ (580.a). It can also be used as a non-interrogative indefinite quantifier with 
the sense of ‘some’, ‘several’ (580.b). 


(580) JSNENA 


a. 


cakma Soné  ga-dóka xiré-n?! 

how many years in-there be.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL 
‘How many years were they there?’ (B:1) 

čəkma  akse nté-ni-lan.| 

some photographs take.PST-3PL-OBL.1PL 
‘We took some photographs.’ (A:29) 


The equivalent quantifier in Gorani is can /Canna. This can be used both as an inter- 
rogative quantifier and indefinite quantifier meaning ‘some’, ‘several’. In (581.d) 
the quantifier has an exclamatory sense. 


(581) Gorani 


a. 


can řò-ë zamüwoana-d be?! 
how.many day-PL.DIR wedding-2sG COP.PST.3SG 
‘How many days did your wedding last? 
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b. mārayī canna be?! 
mariage.portion how.much COP.PST.3SG 
‘How much was the marriage portion?’ 

c. Cn nafar-e ümé làzm.! 
several person-PL.DIR come.PST.3PL to=1SG 
‘Some people came to me.’ 

d. canna  dasalat=€ dunyayi-§ _bé!| 
so.much power=EZ worldly=3sG COP.PST.3SG 
‘So much worldly power he had!’ 


In Kurdish the cognate form can is used with the same range of meanings. 


(582) Kurdish 
a. Cane polzü mül-m-o xward!| 
so.much-INDF money-and property-1sG-2sG eat.PST 
‘You pillage my wealth so much" 
b. hal-a-se Can — loce wa řē-yā a-rà.| 
PVB-IND-stand.PRS-38G some day-INDF in  road-POST IND-gO.PRS.3sG 
‘He rose and took the road for several days.’ 


JSNENA cokma appears to be a fusion of Gorani can + native Aramaic kma ‘how 
much’ (can-kma < cakma). Most other NENA dialects outside of the Jewish Trans-Zab 
subgroup use the native particle kma (or phonetic variations thereof). So the native 
particle kma has not been replaced by a loanword but rather enhanced by fusion 
with it. The motivation for this may have been related to the emotional subjective 
sense of the particle in exclamatory contexts. The native particle had its salience 
enhanced by bonding together NENA and Iranian. 


6.7.4.6 xančī ‘some, a little’ 
The JSNENA quantifier xanct expresses the meaning ‘some, a little’. It can also be 
used adverbially. 


(583) JSNENA 
a. xanct 'arüq Sate-n-wa.! 
some arak drink.PRs-3PL-PSTC 
‘They drank some arak.’ (A:10) 
b. xanci  nós-ü —dogq-i-wa-la.! 
alittle self-3PL hold.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
"They held themselves back a little.' (A:31) 
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The equivalent Iranian quantifiers are cak-é in Kurdish and kuc-e in Gorani, which 
are formed by the addition of the indefinite suffix -e to the particles cak, and kuc. 
These particles are used in the same contexts as JSNENA xanct. It is likely that the 
initial xa- syllable in JSNENA xanct is the indefinite particle xa. The indefinite xa 
appears as the first syllable of various equivalent quantifiers attested in the NENA 
dialects, e.g. xakma (Ch. Ankawa, etc.), xamka (J. Amedia, etc.), xapca (J. Betanure, 
etc.), xacca (Ch. Urmi, etc.), xa-Cakka (Ch. Billin), xa-qassa (Ch. Peshabur, etc.), 
xanawa (Ch. Qaraqosh). The JSNENA form xanct may have arisen from a fusion of 
xa + Gorani can and subsequent metathesis , i.e. xacan > xanct. This would corre- 
spond to the pattern of xakma (xa + kma), since Gorani can corresponds to Aramaic 
kma as we have seen in §6.7.4.5. Some NENA dialects have the metathesised form 
xamka. 


(584) Kurdish 
a. Cak-é nān-a řàq=ī dar hāwərd.! 
a.bit-INDF bread-cPM stiff=-3sc PVB bring.PST 
‘He took out a little stiff bread’ 
b. baskam ¢ak-€ kar @-ka-m.! 
perhaps bit-INDF work SBjV-do.PRs-1sG 
‘Perhaps I'll work a little bit.’ 


6.7.4.7 hīč 
This Iranian particle is used as a negative modifier in constructions such as the 
following: 


(585) JSNENA 
hic mandix xét — là k-axl-éx-wa! 
nothing thing other NEG IND-eat.PRS-1PL-PSTC 
‘We did not eat anything else.’ (B:29) 


It is found in the loaned phrase hic-kas ‘nobody’, and may be used without any 
nominal being directly dependent on it: 


(586) JSNENA 
a. hic-kas šrāta lit-wa-le.! 
none-person lamp NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Nobody had a lamp.’ (B:45) 
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b. ‘aglab=é| taqna-xwüré! ke-hic-man-ü la 
most-EZ beard-white REL-none-from-3PL NEG 
pis-i-wà! k-aé-wa-li-o. | 


remain.PST-3PL-PSTC IND-kKnNOW.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3PL-TELIC 
‘He knew most of the old folk, none of whom were alive 
(by that time).' (B:63) 


Likewise, in Iranian hic is used either as a modifier of a nominal, or without the 
nominal. 


(587) Kurdish 

a. hic borà-yk itar garak=i ná-we.! 
no brother-INnDF no.onger be.necessary-3sSG NEG- SBJV.COP.3SG 
‘No brother wants him anymore.’ 

b. hic ma-yZ-à!! 
nothing PROH-Say.PRS-IMP.2SG 
‘Do not say anything" 

c. darga bo hicka baz  nà-ka-n!! 
door for no.one open proh-do.PRs-2PL 
‘Do not open the door to anybody" 


6.8 Comparative constructions 


6.8.1 bis 


In JSNENA comparative constructions are generally formed by placing the particle 
bis before an adjective or adverb. The item with which it is compared, if this is 
mentioned, is introduced by the preposition man or ta-, e.g. 


(588) JSNENA 
a. ‘axon-I man-xalasti  bīš-ruwà=y.! 
brother-isc than-sister-1sG  more-big-COP.3sc.M 
‘My brother is bigger than my sister’ 
b. ay xamusta ta-do xamusta bis-rabté-y-a.! 
this apple than-oBL.that apple more-big-COP-3sG.F 
This apple is bigger than that apple.’ 


The particle bis does not occur in the current state of the Iranian languages of the 
Sanandaj region. It is, however, abundant in classical Gorani poetry, where it has 
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the forms bis, fes. The particle still occurs in a few contexts in the Gorani dialect of 
Gawrajü, spoken near Kermanshah, where its function is unclear. 


(589) Gawrajü Gorani 
e bis, alana na düstdástan wan-eé. 
INT] CMPR? Now  NEG.COP3sG love in-3sG 
‘Eh, there was, there is no love in it (their marriage). 
(Mahmoudveysi et al. 2012, 171) 


6.8.2 bi$-zoa, bi-zoa 


In JSNENA the modifier zoa is combined with the comparative particle bi$ or 
bi, which is a contracted form of bis. The form zoa is a contracted form of zoda 
(« zawda). The /d/, which has weakened by the Zagros /d/ effect in JSNENA, is pre- 
served in other dialects, e.g. J. Arbel bi-zoda, Ch. Barwar biz-zawda, Ch. Urmi bus 
zoda. JSNENA br-zoa matches Kurdish ba-ztyàw ‘more’ in function and is similar in 
phonetic form. 

JSNENA bi-zoa is placed either before or after nouns. When placed before 
nouns it has the sense of ‘more of’ the quantity expressed by the nominal, e.g. 


(590) JSNENA 
bis-zoa nāšē 'esteqbül ^ k-oLi-wa ta-laxa.| 
more people acceptance IND-do.PRs-3PL-PSTC than-here 
‘More people used to accept (this) than here.’ 


When the modifier is placed after the noun in JSNENA, it has the sense of ‘more of’, 
‘more than’ or ‘more by’ the quantity expressed by the nominal. This pattern is the 


pattern of the corresponding construction with ba-ziyàw in Kurdish: 


(591) JSNENA 


agar kiló btzóa xar-à-wa mastaké là 
if kilo more  become.PRs-3sG.F-PSTC yoghurt-DEF NEG 
daré-wa-l-6 t"k-àf.! 


pourPRs.3sG.M-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC place-3SG.F 
‘Tf the yoghurt turned out to be more than a kilo, he did not pour it back’ 
(A:79) 
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(592) Kurdish 
kilo-é ba-ziyaw  gost=1 sand-i.| 
kilo-cINDF in-extra meat=3sG buy.PST-be.PST 
‘He had bought more than a kilo of meat.’ 


6.9 Conjoining of phrases 


In JSNENA nominal phrases are normally conjoined by the particle a, which is typ- 
ically cliticised to the end of the first nominal. In lists of more than two items, the 
conjunctive particle is often attached to each item, e.g. 


(593) JSNENA 
Jstüxr-ü! "Tsfahün-ü! Golpayagün-ü! Hamadüàn, ‘anyéxaé 


PN-and PN=and PN-and PN=and these 
paeétaxté| Kurés=e Kabir xire-n.! 
capitals PN PN be.PTCP.PL=COP.3PL 


‘Istakhr, Isfahan, Golpayagan and Hamadan, these were the capitals of Cyrus 
the Great.’ (B:1) 


The Iranian languages use a phonetically identical clitic with the same patterns of 
distribution: 


(594) Kurdish 
Carwa-(ajka-yan=u! aslaha=yan=u' libüs-yan!  ter-étzi! 
animal-DEF-3PL-and gun-3PL-and  clothes-3PL IND.bring.PRs-3sG-3sG 
la mal-a da=y-a-n-é.| 
at house-POST PVB=3SG-IND-put.PRS-3SG 
"Their horses, guns, and clothes— he brings them (it) and puts them (it) in 
the house.’ 


On some occasions the particle is attached also to the final item in the list, which 
gives a sense of open-endedness, e.g. 


(595) JSNENA 


a. jwanqe-ü pire-ü — on$e-ü gure-ü ameta — küle 
young-and old-and women-and men-and together all 
naql-i-wa.! 


dance.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘Young and old, women and men all danced together’ (A:54) 
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b. méwa-ü  Sirni-ü '€exa küle mtü-lü resa 
fruit-and sweets-and this all  place.PsT-OBL3PL on 
mez-ii 
table-and 


‘They laid out on the table fruit, sweets and so forth.’ (D:26) 


(596) Gorani 


man zaro-la b-en-e, ətə  hamisay ^ p-à 

1scG  child-DIM be-pstc-1sG well always.oBL in-DEM.DIST 

kas-ü ko-na šwāna b-en-e-ü! pale 
mountain-and mountain-post shepherd be.PRs-PsTC-1sc-and shoes 
daryé-ü! ^ —gajtla-ü be-gaji-ü.! 


torn.-and shirtnrM-and without-shirt-and 
*(When) I was a small child, I was a shepherd in those mountains, wearing 
torn shoes and small shirt, and shirtless.’ 


Alternatively, the open-endedness ofthe list may be expressed by using a proximate 
demonstrative pronoun at the end, e.g. 


(597) Kurdish 


Süm xor-yà-ü! karakàr-ü! ^ nükàr-ü! kalfat=u' 
dinner eat.PRS-PASS.PST=and worker=and servant=and maid=and 
amanda hicka — na-mà.! 


DEM.PL.PROX no.one NEG-remain.PST.3sG 
‘The dinner was eaten. None of the workers, servants, maids, and so forth 
remained in the palace.’ 


The JSNENA conjunction à has an Aramaic etymology (*w-) . In earlier Aramaic, 
however, this conjunctive particle was a proclitic attached to the front of words, 
e.g. Syriac w-malka ‘and the king’. The pattern of enclisis at the end of words devel- 
oped through a process of matching it to the Iranian conjunction and its prosodic 
patterns. 

Note the grammatical subject agreement of the conjoined phrase in (598), in 
which the tightly-knit phrase ‘drum and pipe’ is treated as singular: 


(598) JSNENA 
dohól-ü zorna laplà-wa qamé.| 
drum-and pipe  fallPRs-3sc.F-PSTC in front 
‘The drum and pipe went in front.’ (A:10) 
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Likewise, the tightly-knit phrase ‘pipe and drum’ and other tightly-knit phrases have 
3sg agreement in the Iranian languages (599—600). The conjunction u, however, is 
usually absent in such phrases: 


(599) 


(600) 


Gorani 

ema! sarnà duholemá haram=a.! 
1PL pipe  drum-1PL taboo=coP.3sc 
‘We—pipe and drum are taboo for us.’ 


Kurdish 

nancay=man xward.| 

bread.and.tea=1PL eat.PsT.3sG 

‘We ate breakfast.’ (nancay «nàn-ü Cay ‘bread and tea’) 


6.10 Numerals 


In JSNENA, numerals above ‘one’ are combined with plural nouns. 


(601) 


JSNENA 

yala trésar šənē! xamsar sone dòq-wā-lē.! 

boy twelve years fifteen years hold.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 

‘A boy twelve years old (and one) fifteen years old would observe it (the 
fast). (B:44) 


In Gorani numerals above ‘one’ are, likewise, combined with plural nouns. 


(602) 


Gorani 

a. yaré  lo-&-ü! davé ro-e-ü, pànja ro-e-ü! 
three day-PL.DIR-and two day-PL.DIR-and five  day.PL.DIR=-and 
anna zamawane kar-en-mé.| 


this.much wedding.PL.DIR do.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘Three days, two days, five days... we used to hold wedding ceremonies 
this long.’ 
b. panj roe hurpr-en-me.! 
five day-PL.DIR dance.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘We would dance for five days.’ 
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In Kurdish, however, a singular noun occurs after numerals, e.g. 


(603) Kurdish 
haft ^ kanisk a-w-an.! 
seven girl IND-be.PRS-3PL 
‘They were seven girls.’ 


The existence of the pattern of using plural nouns after numerals above ‘one’ in 
Gorani helped preserve the JSNENA pattern, which was inherited from earlier 
Aramaic, although it differed from that of Kurdish. 

6.11 Adverbial expressions 

6.11.1 Temporal adverbials 

In JSNENA several nominals are used with the function of adverbials without an 
explicit marking of their relation by a preposition. These are mainly temporal 


expressions, some of which are presented below. 


(604) JSNENA 
a. ‘Gna xa-yoma ré$a süsi-ye-li.! 


I one-day on  Mhorse-coP.PST-OBL.1sG 
‘One day I was on a horse.’ (A:17) 
b. ‘ana o-lele la-zi-na-o bela.! 


I that-night NEG-go.PST-1SG.M-TELIC house 
‘I did not go back home that night." (A:26) 
c. lélawaé k-e-wa-o.! 
nights — IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-TELIC 
‘He would return in the evenings.’ (A:99) 


Similarly, in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj temporal expressions are used 
adverbially without explicit marking of their relation by a preposition. 


(605) Kurdish 
a. Saw-é kur-akan=t bang kord.! 
night-INDF boy-DEF.PL=3sG call  do.PsT 
‘One night he summoned his sons.’ 
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b. é@wara  té-n-aw! kanisak-al das 
evening IND.come.PRS-3PL-TELIC girl-PL hand 
a-ka-n-a giri! 


IND-dO.PRS-3PL-DRCT cry 
‘In the evening when they returned, the girls started to cry. 
c jā aw řož-a Xwa-y a-kātza naxwas' 
well DEM.DIST day-DEM1 REFL-3SG IND-do.PRS.3SG=DRCT ill 
‘That day he feigned illness.’ 


6.11.2 Spatial adverbials 


In JSNENA the spatial adverbs laxa ‘here’ and doka ‘there’ can themselves take the 
spatial preposition ga- ‘in’, e.g. ga-laxa, ga-doka. 

Similarly, the Kurdish spatial adverbs era ‘here’, dna ‘there’ can take the spatial 
preposition l- ‘in’, e.g. l-éra, l-6na. 

The spatial adverbs in Gorani are ega ‘here’, āga ‘there’. They can, likewise, 
take the spatial preposition č ‘in’, e.g. cega, c-aga. Alternatively, to express spatial 
adverbs ‘here’ and ‘there’ in Gorani, the preposition č ‘in’ attaches to the proximate 
and remote demonstrative: ce ‘here’, cà ‘there’. 


6.11.3 Destinations 


In JSNENA nominals without prepositions sometimes occur with verbs of move- 
ment to express the place of destination. 


(606) JSNENA 
a. náse g-ez-i-wa-o belà-ü! 
people IND-g0.PRS-3PL-PSTC-TELIC house-and 
‘The people went back home.’ (A:49) 
b. nói&ü  labl-ī-wā-lē orxél.! 
self-3PL take.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M mill 
‘They would themselves take it to the mill’ (A:58) 


Similarly in the Iranian languages destinations are often not marked by preposi- 
tions (607—608): 
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(607) Gorani 
lüà-yme Kərmāšān.! 
gO.PST-1PL PN 
‘We went to Kermanshah?’ 


(608) Kurdish 
a-gayt=a malk palang.| 
IND-reach.PRS.3SG=DRCT property Leopard 
‘He arrives at the territory of the leopard.’ 


6.11.4 Manner adverbials 


In JSNENA some adjectives are used adverbially to express the manner of action. 
This applies especially to the evaluative adjective ‘ayza ‘wel, e.g. 


(609) JSNENA 
hast-ake  'ayzà wil-à-lox.! 
done-DEF good do.PST-3SG.F-OBL.2SG.M 
‘You have done the job well’ 


Likewise, in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region an evaluative adjective 
can be used adverbially to express the manner of action (613-614). 


(610) Gorani 
āl we-s Càrma kard-o.! 
well REFL-3sG white —do.PST-TELIC 
‘He whitened himself well.’ 


(611) Kurdish 
man Caw=am xas  hanà  nà-kà! 
1sG  eye-1sG well vision NEG-do.PRS.3SG 
‘I can't see well.’ 


6.12 Summary 


The syntax of nominals in JSNENA exhibits a high degree of convergence with 
Iranian, summarised in Table 72: 
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Table 72: Nominal syntax of JSNENA and the type of convergence it shares with contact languages. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Type of convergence Section 
with Iranian 

Gorani Kurdish 
Indefinite specific referent with discourse salience is marked by total total 86.2.1 
the indefinite marker 
Temporal adverbials referring to specific time are marked bythe total total 86.2.2 
indefinite marker 
Indefinite specific referent without discourse salience is not total total 86.2.3 
marked by the indefinite marker 
Non-specific indefinite is not usually coded by the indefinite partial partial 86.2.4 
marker 
Heavy coding of nominal with the indefinite marker to mark total total 86.2.5 
discourse salience 
The indefinite marker is used with units of measure total total 86.2.6 
The indefinite suffix -ëk is used on nominals that are modified by partial total 86.2.11 
evaluative adjectives 
Numeral ‘one’ can be used pronominally total partial 86.2.9 
The definite marker is used in anaphoric contexts total total 86.3.1 
The definite marker is used in associative contexts total total 86.3.2 
The definite marker marks a discourse boundary total total 86.3.3 
Demonstrative pronouns have a discourse presentative function total total 86.4.4 
Demonstrative pronouns can be used in both deictic and total 86.4 
anaphoric functions 
Proximate demonstrative forms mark main protagonists total total 86.4.2 
Remote pronouns are used with neutral anaphoric function total total 86.4.2 


Finally, the syntax of attributive and non-attributive modifiers in JSNENA exhibits 
different layers of convergence with Iranian languages, summarised in Table 73. 


Table 73: The syntax of attributive modifiers in JSNENA and its convergence with similar phenomena 


in contact languages. 


Features attested in JSNENA Main contact Section 
language 

Use of 3sc pronominal suffix on adverbials G./K./P. 86.6 

Occasional use of ezafe -é on noun-adjective combinations Persian 86.7.1 

A pronominal suffix is placed on the adjective rather than the head noun  G./K./P. 86.7.1 

Occasional placement of adjectives before nouns in NPs G./K. 86.7.1 
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Table 73 (continued) 


Features attested in JSNENA Main contact Section 
language 

The non-attributive modifier ku/é has the structure kul + ezafe -é Kurdish 86.7.4.1 

The non-attributive modifier tamam is used with the ezafe particle Persian 86.7.4.2 

The invariable modifier xét expresses ‘other’ both in the sense of ‘different’ G./K. 86.7.4.3 

and ‘additional’ 

The particle har expressing phasal aspect marker ‘stil? and being G./K. 86.7.4.4 

emphatic 

čəkma ‘how much, how many’ being used also in the sense of ‘several’ G./K./P. 86.7.4.5 

The particle bis Gorani 86.8.1 

Numerals above ‘one’ are combined with plural nouns Gorani 86.10 

The spatial adverbs ‘here’ and ‘there’ can take spatial preposition ga- ‘in’ G./K. 86.11.2 


7 The syntax of verbs 


7.1 Introductory overview 


The verb forms in JSNENA match closely in their function those of the correspond- 
ing forms in the Iranian contact languages. In both JSNENA and Iranian the realis 
form of present-stem verbs expresses (i) imperfective aspectual functions such as 
progressive and habitual, (ii) perfective aspectual uses such as narrative present 
and performative and (iii) future tense reference (deontic and predictive future). 

In JSNENA the irrealis form of the present-stem verb matches Iranian in its 
functions. It can, moreover, be combined with the Iranian particles ba and baskam 
to express speaker-oriented modality and epistemic modality respectively. 

A conspicuous feature of mutual convergence between JSNENA and Gorani in 
the realm of verbal syntax is the combination of present-stem verbs with past-con- 
verter particles (-wa in JSNENA and -en in Gorani) to express past realis forms 
denoting aspectual meanings such as progressive and habitual. The combination of 
the past converter suffix with irrealis present-stem forms is used in a wider range 
of contexts in JSNENA than in Gorani. 

Another area of convergence between JSNENA and Iranian, and indeed with 
Turkic languages of Western Asia, is the ‘indirective’ function of the perfect, i.e. its 
functional extension to express perfective events in the past which the speaker has 
not witnessed or which occurred in the remote past. 

The passive is formed morphologically in JSNENA, Gorani and Kurdish. In a 
few cases, JSNENA replicates the formation of the passive in Persian by combining 
the inflected ingressive auxiliary ‘become’ with the resultative participle. As for the 
distribution of passive constructions, in JSNENA as well as in Gorani and Kurdish 
they are restricted to verbs in which the grammatical subject of the passive verb is 
an affectee of the action and undergoes a clear change of state. In addition, JSNENA 
matches Iranian in expressing the passive by the use of an active construction with 
an impersonal 3pl. subject. 

In JSNENA telicity distinctions of verbs are expressed by the post-verbal parti- 
cle -o. This morpheme and its function are borrowed from Gorani. 

JSNENA partially matches Gorani in patterns of differential object marking 
(DOM). In JSNENA DOM occurs with both present-stem and past-stem verbs through 
either cross-indexing on the verb or flagging the direct object by the preposition 
hal. In Gorani DOM is limited to present-stem constructions and is expressed by 
inherited case suffixes on the direct object. In both JSNENA and Gorani DOM occurs 
on maximally salient objects, i.e. definite human objects or inanimate objects that 
have discourse salience. 
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7.2 The function of verb forms derived from 
the present stem 


InJSNENA the irrealis of present-stem verbs is unmarked. The realis is distinguished 
from the irrealis by the addition of the prefixed particle k-, but this is restricted to a 
small number of verbs with weak initial radicals in their root. Many JSNENA verbs 
do not distinguish formally between moods (85.5 & 85.6) 

In the Iranian languages of the region, present-stem verb forms distinguish 
realis and irrealis moods by different prefixed particles. The particle expressing 
realis mood is (d)a- in Kurdish and m- in Gorani. Unlike Kurdish (d)a- the use of m- 
is not regularised in Gorani, i.e. only a subset of verbs take it (cf. 85.5). The particle 
expressing irrealis mood is b- in both languages. Here again, the use of b- is not reg- 
ularised in Gorani (cf. morphology section 85.6). In principle, therefore, no formal 
distinction between moods is available for a considerable number of Gorani verbs. 
Furthermore, in Kurdish the irrealis particle b- does not usually appear on the light 
verb of a complex predicate, e.g. ka kar @-kat ‘that he work’. 


7.2.1 Function of irrealis forms 


In general terms, it can be said that an irrealis present-stem form in JSNENA expresses 
anaction that has not been realised in the perception of the speaker but is only poten- 
tial or an action whose reality is not fully asserted by the speaker. It is used in a variety 
of contexts. Most of its occurrences are found in syntactically subordinate clauses, 
though it is occasionally also used in main clauses. It is neutral as to aspect, in that it 
expresses either a perfective aspect, referring to one punctual event, or an imperfec- 
tive aspect, referring to an unbounded situation. 


7.2.1.1 Speaker-oriented modality in main clauses 

When the form occurs in main clauses, it usually expresses 'speaker-oriented 
modality’, according to the terminology of Bybee et al. (1994, 177—79), i.e. it ex- 
presses some kind of directive imposing the will of the speaker on addressees. 
These include, for example, requests for permission, hortative expressions encour- 
aging somebody to action, and optative expressing a wish or hope of the speaker. 
Such verbs can be used in all persons. The Iranian particle ba is optionally used 
before the JSNENA irrealis form to express speaker-oriented modality. 
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(612) JSNENA 

a. bà-üna héz-n-o báqa Farànsa.! 
HORT-1SG gO.PRS-1SG.M-TELIC to PN 
‘Let me go back to France.’ (B:62) 

b. hez-ex dokà.! 
go.PRS-1PL there 
‘Let us go there.’ 

c. ba-laxa zandagi hol-ēt.! 
HORT-here life do.PRS-2SG.M 
‘May you live a life here.’ (A:107) 


In the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region, the irrealis mood also expresses 
speaker-oriented modality in main clauses. The particle ba often appears in such 
constructions. 


(613) Gorani 
a. bà | qasa=y qaymi-t pay @-kar-i.! 
HORT talk-EZ old=2sc for  sBJv-do.PRs-1sG 
‘Let me tell you about the past. 
b bà i gozà was-é —Q-kar-ü.! 
HORT DEM.PROX pot.PL.OBL nice-PL SBJV-do.PRS-1sG 
‘Let me make these (into) nice pots.’ 


(614) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


ba lam kefa Foz 
HORT in.DEM.PROX mountain-POST day 
na-ka-yn-aw.! 


NEG.SBJV-d0.PRS-1 PL=TELIC 
‘Let us not stay the night in this mountain.’ 


First person verbs in such constructions can be used as a self-hortative in situations 
where the speaker is alone. This applies, for example, to (613.b) above. 

In JSNENA, this speaker-oriented modal form is found in prayer formula expres- 
sions such as the following: 


(615) JSNENA 
a. lha manix-le.! 
God  grant_rest.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 
‘May God grant him rest.’ (A:14) 
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b. ‘alha $oq-la ta-daak-éf. 
God  keep.PRs.3sG.M-OBL.3sG.F to-mother-3sG.M 
‘May God preserve his mother’ (A:17) 


Similar prayer formulas in Iranian with the irrealis form are the following: 


(616) Kurdish 
xwā üfw-i Q-kà bāwk=əm! 
god  pardon-3sc sBJV-do.PRs.3scG father=1sG 
‘My father, may God pardon him...’ 


(617) Gorani 
hasura=m,| xwü ‘afwa=s Q-kar-à' wac-i.! 
fatherinlaw-1sG god pardon=3sG sBJV-do-IMP.2sG  say.PRs-2sG 
‘My father-in-law—God, may you pardon him—whom you talk about’ 


(618) Gorani Luhon 
Fola xuda ja man-at  bo-sün-o! 
child god from 1sc-2sc sBJv-take.PRs-3sG 
‘Child! May God take you from me!’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 66) 


In JSNENA the irrealis form is used in some main clause questions with speaker-ori- 
ented modality inviting permission from the addressee, e.g. 


(619) JSNENA 
a. mà ho-na?! 
what do.PRS-1SG.M 
*What should I do?' (C:11) 
b. hez-an-ó?! 
gO.PRS-1SG.F-TELIC 
‘Should I go back?’ (C:12) 


Parallel constructions from Iranian are: 


(620) Kurdish 
day ča _ b-kàyn? 
well what SsBJV-do.PRS-1PL 
‘What should we do then?’ 
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(621) Gorani Luhon 


atar ba ces bo-Ziw-me? 
now with what SBJVv-live.PRS-1PL 
‘Now, what shall we live on?’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 68) 


7.2.1.2 Epistemic modality in main clauses 

In some contexts the irrealis form of a present-stem verb in JSNENA has epistemic 
modality, indicating that the speaker is not fully committed to the truth of what the 
verb is expressing. This is the case, for example, after the particle baskam/baska 
‘perhaps’: 


(622) JSNENA 


a. baskam  lisan-an la-hé-la qaté.! 
perhaps language-1PL NEG-come.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.F cut.PRS.3SG.M 
‘Perhaps our language will not become extinct.’ (E:75) 


b. xa brata maaraft wil-à-lü bà-ef! 
one girl acquaintance do.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3PL to-3SG.M 
kè! baška xlülà-c hol.! 


REL perhaps wedding-ADD do.PRS.3SG.M 
‘They introduced a girl to him, whom he could perhaps marry.’ (D:17) 


Likewise in Iranian, the particles baska ‘perhaps, if only’, balkü ‘maybe’, gas ‘maybe’ 
combine with the verb in the irrealis mood to express epistemic modality. 


(623) 


(624) 


Gorani 

baskom i konácé-m-a! dol-os ba-lo 
perhaps DEM.PROX girl.OBL.F=1SG-DEM1 heart=3sG  SBJV-gO.PRS.3SG 
yui-i=sa.! 


one-OBL.M=3PL 
‘Perhaps my daughter would fall in love with one of them.’ 


Gorani Luhon 

balkü xudà zaroléw=at ^ bo-do pana. 
perhaps god  kid.INDF-2sG SBjV-give.PRs.3sG to 
‘Perhaps God will give you a child.’ 

(MacKenzie 1966, 66) 
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(625) Kurdish 
a. baskam k-é kar @-ka-m|! 
perhaps bit-INDF work SsBJV-do.PRs-1sG 
‘Perhaps Pl work a little bit.’ 


b. gas  b-&m. 
AUX  SBJV-come.PRS-1sG 
‘I may come? 


Note also the idiomatic usage of the irrealis form in JSNENA in constructions with 
the verb -m-r ‘to say’, such as (626), which express a possible rather than a real 
event: 


(626) JSNENA 


ga-dokà! rāba  nàsé! rāba hamr-ēt dawlaman 
in-there many people many Say.PRS-2SG.M rich 

hawé-n! dawlaman làzye-lü.! 

be.PRS-3PL rich NEG-COP.PST-OBL.3PL 

"There you would say that many people were rich, but they were not 
rich.’ (A:55) 


A parallel to this construction is found in the following example from Gorani. The 
irrealis form of the verb ‘to say’ appears in a construction which conveys a possible 
event. 


(627) Gorani 
mumkéan=a! to kas-é payü | Q-kari 
possible-coP.3sG 2sG person-INDF visible sByjv-do.PRS-2SG 
Q-wacil ja tayfa-w naqšbandī b-ò.! 
SBJV-say.PRS-28G from family-EZ PN be.sBJV-3sc 
‘Tt is possible that you will find someone (and) say he is from the family 
of Naqshbandi. 


7.2.1.3 Generic relative clauses 

In JSNENA and Iranian the irrealis form is used in relative clauses qualifying heads 
that have generic reference rather than specific referents. This can be classified as 
epistemic modality, since the speaker is not committed to the truth of the existence 
of a member of the set of entities denoted by the head for the relative clause. 
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(628) JSNENA 


a. har-kas he laxa pülé 
every-person come.PRS.3sG.M here money 
k-aw-n-éf.! 


IND-give.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.M 
‘I shall give money to whomsoever comes here.’ 
b. ba-tafawot-e nas-aké,| | cokma 
in-difference-Ez people-DEF how many 
nafare-hit-wà-lü xüla 'axli.! 
people-EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL food eat.PRS-3PL 
‘According to the different (numbers) of people, how many people they 
had who eat food.’ (B:17) 


(629) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


har-kà | bo-r-e Sü cawkal 
whoever SBJV-g0.PRS.3SG PN light.brown.eye 
azy-koZ-e! 


IND-3sc-kill.PRs.3sG 
‘Sü Chawkal will kill whoever goes (there). 


(630) Gorani 
har-kàz ^ ba-l-o! Q-war-ó! hickas  ma-wáàc-o 
whoever SBJV-go.PRS-3sG SBJV-eat.PRS-3SG no.one NEG-Say.PRS-3SG 
C$ ^ @-kar-i?! 
what  IND-do.PRs-2sG 
*Whosoever goes there, (and) eats (from the fruit), nobody is going to ask 
“What are you doing (here)? 


7.2.1.4 Subordinate complements 

The irrealis form in JNENA and Iranian occurs in subordinate clauses that are com- 
plements of various verbs and expressions when the action of the verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause is as yet unrealised relative to the time of the main verb. The form 
is used not only with present tense main verbs, but also with main verbs that have 
past time reference, in which the form takes the past reference of the main verb as 
its deictic centre. 

In a number of cases the subordinate clause with the irrealis verb is a comple- 
ment of a verb or expression expressing some kind of deontic modality (wish, inten- 
tion, permission, obligation). This would fall into the category of 'agent-oriented 
modality' according to the terminology of Bybee et al. (Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca 
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1994, 177), which involves the existence of internal or external conditions on the 
agent with respect to the completion of the action, e.g. 


(631) JSNENA 
a. g-bén dasgirün-i Sarbat — hamy-a baq-i' 
IND-want.PRS-1SG.M betrothed-1sc sherbet bring.PRS-3SG.F to-1sG 
‘I want my betrothed to bring sherbet to me.’ (A:23) 


b. haz k-ol-i-wa he-n bela didan 
desire IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC come.PRS-1SG.M house OBL.1PL 
yati ‘onyexaé.| 


Sit.PRS-3PL they 
‘They wanted to come to our house and sit.’ (A:80) 

c. k-am-na ta-roxa! laxà  hamy-à-lax.! 
IND-say.PRS-1SG.M to-wind here bring.PRS-3SG.F-OBL.2SG.F 
‘T shall tell the wind to bring you here.’ (E:49) 


(632) Gorani 


eme garak-mà bay-me T 

1PL be.necessary=1PL SBJV.come.PRS-1PL DEM.PROX 
kināčē=t-a @-waz-mé.| 
girl.F.OBL=2SG-DEM1 SBJV-marry.PRS-1PL 


‘We would like to come and ask for your daughter's hand in marriage.’ 


(633) Kurdish 


banyawam  hàz aka! tuwása-y ^ juwdni māyīn-aka 
human.being liking IND-do.PRS.3sG watching=Ez beauty mare-DEF 
@-ka.| 


SBJV-do.PRS.3sG 
‘One would like to watch the beauty of the mare.’ 


(634) Gorani 
haz | na-kar-en-é pesa màn Q-wi.! 
liking NEG-do.PRS-PSTC-1sG such 1SG SBJV-See.PRS-2SG 
‘I did not want you to see me like this.’ 


In JSNENA, deontic necessity is often expressed by the impersonal verbal expres- 
sion g-bé ‘it is necessary’ or its past form g-béwa ‘it was necessary’. In such imper- 
sonal constructions the agent-oriented modality is transferred to the subject of the 
embedded complement clause, e.g. 
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(635) JSNENA 


a. g-bé he-t-o baqa ‘ahra.! 
IND-want.PRS.3SG.M come.PRS-28G.M to town 
‘You must come back to the town.’ (A:6) 

b. g-bé xlülà hoLi.! 
IND-want.PRs.38G.M wedding  do.PRS-3PL 
‘They must marry.’ (A:31) 


This JSNENA construction matches the Kurdish invariable 3s auxiliary a-sé and the 
cognate Gorani invariable form ma-so: 


(636) 


(637) 


Kurdish 

man  a-&e ba-i-àm! am Sans xwa=m-a 
1sG  IND-AUX-3SG SBJV-g0.PRS-1SG DEM.PROX fortune  REFL-1SG-DEM 
payü @-ka-m.! 


visible sBJv-do.PRs-1sG 
‘I should go to find my fortune.’ 


Gorani 
šəma mə-Š-ò bə-l-dë pay Kalji.' 
2PL IND-should.PRS-3SG SBJV-gO.PRS-2PL tO PN 


‘You should go to Kalji’ 


It should be noted, however, the corresponding impersonal construction in the 
Kurdish of the Sulemaniyya region is a-bé, which is phonetically more similar to 
JSNENA g-be. 

Similarly the irrealis form of the verb in JSNENA and Iranian is used to express 
deontic possibility (permission), e.g. 


(638) JSNENA 


a. là | $oq-wa xét — zolm  holi-Lef.! 
NEG allow.PRS.3sc.M-PsSTC other harm  do.PRs-3PL-to-3sG.M 
‘He did not allow them to harm him any more.’ (A:109) 

b. "Jjaza hul-mu! kē-axnī xlülà hol-éx! 
permission give.MP-PL that-we wedding do.PRS-1PL 
‘Give permission for us to hold the wedding.’ (A:31) 
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(639) Gorani Luhon 
m-āz-ū bə-l-ī pay ydana-y=sa. 
IND-let.PRS-1SG SBJV-g0.PRS-2SG to house-OBL=3PL 
‘I permit you to go to their house’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 60) 


The irrealis form is used in clauses expressing purpose. In some cases these are 
introduced by subordinating particles such as JSNENA ké (borrowed from Persian) 
and bàqa and Kurdish ba. Indeed JSNENA baqa can be regarded as a direct formal 
and functional match of Kurdish bà (see 85.7.1). In many cases purpose clauses are 
placed after the clause on which they are dependent without a linking conjunc- 
tion, e.g. 


(640) JSNENA 


a. lél-éf-o zīl-ēx bāqà! sirini hamē-x-o.! 
night-3SG.M-TELIC g0.PST-1PL to sweets fetch.PRS-1PL-TELIC 
‘On that very night we went to fetch the sweets.’ (A:19) 

b. tor mata-x-wa ba-dawre  qàt! 
net put.PRS-1PL-PsTC in-around bed 
kē paša là he loa! 


that mosquito NEG come.PRS.3SG.M inside 
‘We would put a net around the bed so that mosquitoes did not come 
inside.’ 


(641) Kurdish 


a. b-é-n bà ba-c-in kigt_ — qawr-aka=y 
SBJV-come.PRS-2PL OPT SBJV-g0.PRS-1PL guard tomb-DEF-3sG 
b-a-yn.! 


SBJV-give.PRS-1PL 
‘Come, so that we go to guard his tomb.’ 

b. bé! ba-xaf-a ba 
SBJV.come.PRs.2SG  SBJV-Sleep.PRS-IMP.2SG OPT 
man ba=t-xwa-m.! 
1sG  SBJV=2SG-eat.PRS-1SG 
‘Come, lie down so that I can eat you.’ 


(642) Gorani 
@-mard-a ba  mac-ewa=t @-kar-it!' 
SBJV-Wait.PRS-2SG.IMP OPT kiss-INDF.F=2SG SBJV-do.PRS-1SG 
‘Wait, so that I may give you a kiss!’ 
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The irrealis form is also used in a variety of other subordinate complement clauses 
in which the action or situation expressed in the subordinate clause is potential 
in relation to the main verb rather than one that actually exists. It is commonly 
attested, for example, in clauses that are the complement of expressions of ability, 
which are formed in JSNENA by the verb ‘to come’ and L-suffixes (ke-lt ‘I am able’, 
ké-wa-li ‘I was able’ etc.): 


(643) JSNENA 


a. keli hé-na.! 
IND-COme.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.1SG cCcome.PRS-1SG.M 
‘I can come.’ 

b. ò kéwa-lan 'axl-ēx.! 


that IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.1PL eat.PRS-1PL 
‘That we could eat.’ (B:29) 

'axni nos-an là k-é-wa-lan' 

we  Sself-IPL NEG IND-come.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.1PL 
xalw-ake | hamé-xi-le.! 

milk-DEF  bring.PRS-1PL-OBL.3SG.M 

*We could not fetch milk ourselves. (A:63) 


This JSNENA construction matches the pattern of a corresponding Kurdish construc- 
tion in which ability is expressed by combining the preposition le ‘in, from’ with the 
verb ‘to come’. 


(644) Kurdish 
a. lem  nā-yē ba-i-àm. 
at=1SG NEG.IND-come.PRS.3SG SBJV-g0.PRS-1SG 
‘T cannot go.’ [lit. it does not come to me to go] 
b. let tē wa @-ka-y! 
at=2SG IND.cCome.PRS.3SG DEIC SBJV-d0.PRS-2SG 
‘You are able to do such.’ 


The Iranian languages also use an inflected verb to express ability: 


(645) Kurdish 
a-twan-am am Zan-t-a ber-m-aw.! 
IND-can.PRS-1SG DEM.SG.PROX Wife-2sG-DEM1 sBJV.bring.PRs-1sG-TELIC 
‘T can bring this wife of yours back.’ 
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(646) 


Gorani 

ma-taw-o hic=sa pana _ wac-o.' 
NEG-can.PRS-3SG nothing=3PL to SBJV.Say.PRS-3SG 
‘He couldn’t say anything to them.’ 


The irrealis form is used in complements of expressions of ‘fearing’, e.g. 


(647) 


(648) 


The particle used in such constructions in JSNENA la-bà ‘lest’ appears to be a rep- 
lication of the corresponding Kurdish particle. In Sanandaj Kurdish this has the 
form na-wa. In Sulemaniyya Kurdish, however, it has the form na-bà, which may 
have been the model for JSNENA when the ancestors of the JSNENA-speakers were 
in the Suleminayya region. In JSNENA the Iranian negator na has been replaced by 


JSNENA 

ana zadé-na la-bà hé.! 

I fearPRs-1sc.M lest come.PRS.3SG.M 

‘I fear lest he come.’ 

Kurdish 

la naw am āsyāw-a da-@-nis-am| ^ na-wà 


in inside DEM.PROX mill-DEM PVB-SBJV-sit-1sc lest 


janawar-e | cate b-é ba=m-xwa.| 


animal-INDF thing-INDF SBJV-come.PRS.3SG SBJV=1SG-eat.PRS.3SG 
‘I shall stay in this mill lest an animal, a thing, comes and eats me.’ 


the JSNENA negator la, resulting in the form la-bà. 


The irrealis form is used after the temporal conjunctions with the sense of 
‘before’ or ‘until’ in clauses describing an event that has not yet happened from the 


perspective of the main clause, e.g. 


(649) 


(650) 


JSNENA 

qamé do=č xlüla hol-i! kulé be 
before OBL.3SG.M=ADD wedding do.PRS-3PL all without 
batülà-yen.! 

virgin-COP.3PL 

‘Before they marry, they are all non-virgins.’ (A:50) 


Kurdish 

bar la-(a)wa b-é-n! a-yZ-àn pé=man.| 
before of-DEM.DIST SBJV-come.PRS-3PL IND-Say.PRS-3PL to=1PL 
‘Before they come, they will tell us. 
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7.2.1.5 Conditional constructions 

In JSNENA and Iranian the irrealis present stem form is sometimes used in the pro- 
tasis and/or the apodosis of conditional sentences, which refer to possible rather 
than real situations, e.g. 


(651) 


(652) 


(653) 


JSNENA 

a. ‘agar man-day laxma "axLétun! ^ kàs-axün 
if from-oBL.this bread eat.PRS-2PL stomach-2PL 
bazy-à.! 


burst.PRS-3SG.F 
‘Tf you eat any of this bread, your stomach will burst.’ (B:23) 
b. ‘agar het bel-i' lexmà k-aw-n-ox.| 
if come.PRS-2SG.M house-1sG bread IND-give.PRS-1SG.M-2SG.M 
‘If you come to my house, I shall give you bread.’ 


Kurdish 

agar aw kar-a ^ anjam bay! 

if DEM.SG.DIST job-DEM accomplish sBJV.give.PRS.2SG 
bo-tàn-i! a-twan-am am Zan=t-a 


SBJV-Can.PRS-28G IND-Can.PRS-1SG DEM.SG.PROX Wife-2sG-DEM 
ber-m=aw.| 

SBJV.bring.PRS-1SG-TELIC 

‘If you can do the task, I can bring this wife of yours back. 


Gorani 

zanya-be=§ ka agar gac 
hear.PST.PTCP.M-be.PSTC=3SG COMPL if chalk 
Ø-war-ò! dang=əš ndasak-tar @-b-o=wa.! 


SBJV-eat.PRS-3sG  voice-3sG soft-CMPR IND-be.PRS-3SG=TELIC 
‘He had heard that if he ate chalk, his voice would be softer’ 


7.2.2 Realis form of the present-stem verbs 


The realis form of a verb has a number of converging functions in JSNENA and 
Iranian, which we discuss in what follows. 
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7.2.2.1 Progressive 

The realis form may express an imperfective progressive aspect, i.e. an activity that 
is taking place in the present or, in the case of stative verbs, a state that holds at the 
present moment (‘actual present’), e.g. 


(654) JSNENA 

a. ata k-xal.! 
now _IND-eat.PRS.3SG.M 
‘Now he is eating.’ 

b. leka — g-éz-ét?! 
where IND-£0.PRS-2SG.M 
‘Where are you going?’ 

c. xa-gora  g-bé-lox.! 
one-man  IND-Want.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.2SG.M 
‘A man wants (to see) you.’ (A:20) 


(655) Kurdish 
bo kónà ai bara?! 
to where IND-go.PRS-2SG Brother 
‘Fellow, where are you heading?’ 


(656) Gorani 


a. à @-garaw-1?! 
why _ IND-Cry.PRS-2SG 
‘Why are you crying?’ 


b. čèš | m-ac-i?! 
what  IND-Say.PRS-2sG 
*What are you saying? 

c. Rahman-t mo-Znàs-ü. 
PN-OBL.M IND-know.PRS-1SG 
‘T know Rahman.’ 


In JSNENA when the realis form expresses the progressive, it is sometimes preceded 
by the infinitive of the verbal root of the verb: 


(657) JSNENA 
Satoé §até-na.| 
drinkINF drink.PRs-1sG.M 
Tam drinking. 
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As remarked already in §5.5, this replicates the pattern of a progressive construc- 
tion in Gorani in which an inflected realis form is preceded by a form composed 
of the present stem and the ending -ay. This is not the same form as the infinitive, 
but its ending resembles that of infinitives, which end in -ãy or -ay, and it has been 
matched with the JSNENA infinitive in the progressive construction. 


(658) Gorani 
ma-Famay | mo-lfam-ü. 
IND-crun.ADV  IND-run.PRS-1SG 
‘Tam running. 


(659) Gorani Luhon 
har ja Isa-wa waray | wür-o. 
EMPH from now-POST rain.ADV rain.PRs-3sG 
‘Tt is raining already (even from now). 
(MacKenzie 1966, 50) 


7.2.2.2 Habitual 

The realis form in JSNENA and Iranian may express an imperfective habitual 
aspect, presenting a characteristic property of the subject referent. As is the case 
with habituals cross-linguistically (Carlson 2012; Boneh and Doron 2013; Boneh 
and Jedrzejowski 2019), this usage of the realis form typically expresses repeated 
eventualities. These constitute a set of an unspecified number of eventualities that 
occur at unspecified points of time. The speaker/writer does not have in mind spe- 
cific events bound to specific points in time. It rather expresses a characteristic 
property of the subject. In principle the habitual has present tense reference, i.e. 
the deictic centre of the tense is the time of speaking, e.g. 


(660) JSNENA 


a. ‘ay swawa didàn! g-ēzəl stwe 
this neighbour OBL.1PL IND-gO.PRs.38G.M branches 
man-jangal k-mé zabàn-u.! 


from-wood IND-bring.PRS.3sG.M sell.PRs.3SG.M-OBL.3PL 
‘This neighbour of ours goes and brings branches of wood from the 
woods and sells them. (A:102) 
b. Lelangé k-amr-éx xni! 
PN IND-Say.PRS-1PL Wwe 
‘We say Lelange (for Purim).’ (A:57) 
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xa-mandix-ye! ke pərčē koma 
one-thin-coP.3sc.M that hair Black 
k-ol-ü.! 


IND-dO.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3PL 
‘Tt is a thing that makes hair black, (A:40) 


(661) Gorani 


a. 


awalé-na doé Zani Q-kiyan-d. 

first.F-ADP two woman IND-send.PST-3PL 

First, they (i.e. the family of the boy) send two women (to the family of 
the girl)’ 


ap-i hari-a hamiía bar @-bar-o 
with-DEM.PROX donkey.OBL.M-DEM1 always load  IND-take.PRs-3sG 
pay Sar-i=a' šār-ana — Q-weras-o-s.! 


to city-oBL.M-and city-POST  IND-sell.PRs-3sG-3sG 
‘Using this donkey, (the trader) keeps taking stuff to the city, and sells it 
in the city’ 


(662) Kurdish 

bafor bahar zit a-tàw-étzaw.! 

snow spring quickly IND-melt.PRS-3SG-TELIC 
‘The spring snow melts quickly.’ 


It is used in JSNENA and Iranian with this aspect also to express the persistence of 
a habitual situation in constructions such as (663) and (664), which would be ren- 
dered in English by a perfect: 


(663) JSNENA 

haq-ex b-ay — lisànà! —— men-dawra-ü dawrán.! 
speak.prs-1PL in-this language from-generation-and generations 
‘We have been speaking in this language for many generations.’ (E:7) 


(664) 


Kurdish 

imsaw —dü-àán-a! ema wa  tarastà-w! wa kotak' 
tonight two-PL-COP3sc 1PL with cudgel-and with stick 
a-wa-yn la to.! 


IND-give.PRS-1PL at 2sG 
‘Tt has been two nights that we have been beating you with cudgels and 
sticks.’ 
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The realis form may take the past time reference of an adjacent past verb as its 
deictic centre. This is often the case in subordinate clauses, where the main clause 
has a past verb form, e.g. 


(665) JSNENA 
ay baxta=it ay gora! baxeli ^ labl--wa l-day 
this woman-and this man jealousy take.PRS-3PL-PSTC to-OBL.this 
gora xēt ke! ba-day jora zəndəgī k-òl.! 


man other who in-oBL.this way life IND-d0.PRS.3SG.M 
‘The woman and the man were jealous of the other man who lived in this 
way.’ (A:103) 


(666) Kurdish 
la awal-aw wazy zani a-wa-n le. 
at first-POST such=3sG know.PST IND-give.PRS-3PL at.3sG 
‘At the beginning he thought they would beat him. 


7.2.2.3 Narrative present 

The realis form in JSNENA may be used to denote foreground events in a narrative. 
In such cases it presents the events as punctual with a perfective aspect and with 
their deictic temporal centre in the surrounding discourse. This type of construc- 
tion typically occurs after the past time reference has been established by a preced- 
ing past verb form. It is particularly commonly used with verbs of ‘saying’, e.g. 


(667) JSNENA 


a. dāak-ī hiy-a Tarün! k-amr-a... 
mother-1sG come.PST-3SG.F PN IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F 
‘My mother came to Tehran and says ...’ (A:5) 

b. āna xa-yoma rēša süsi-ye-li! 'ayzü 
I one-day on  horse=COP.PST-OBL.1SG she-and 
xalast-af | rad xar-i,! xalast-af 
Sister-3sc.F passing become.PRs-3PL sister-3SG.F 
k-amr-a bāq-àf' 


IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F t0-3SG.F 
*One day I was on a horse. She and her sister pass by and her sister says 
to her... (A:17) 


In Iranian the realis form of present stem verbs is frequently used to express se- 
quential perfective events in narratives: 
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(668) Kurdish 


éwara — té-nzaw! kanigak-al das 
evening IND.come.PRS-3PL=TELIC  girl-PL hand 
a-ka-n=a giri! 


IND-dO.PRS-3PL-DRCT cry 
‘In the evening they returned (and) the girls started to cry. 


(669) Gorani 
dubara géló-wa-w! har-akay waz-o 
again ^ go.PRS-3sG-TELIC-and donkey-DEF.OBL.M put.PRS-3SG 
tawéla-(a)ka-w! cà esrühàt kar-on! tà saway.| 
stable-DEF-and there rest do.PRs-3sG till tomorrow.morning 
‘Again, (the man) comes back (home) and puts the donkey in the stable. It 
rests there until the next day.’ 


The historical present is a development of the habitual usage of the realis form. 
As remarked, the habitual form expresses an unspecified number of repeated 
eventualities at unspecified points in time. These are repeated perfective, i.e. tem- 
porally-bounded, eventualities. The lack of specification allows a habitual form 
to express a single specific event at a specific point in time in narrative. In such 
cases the narrative context, typically a preceding past perfective verb, specifies the 
variables of number and time location, coercing its interpretation as a narrative 
form expressing a single specific event. This usage resembles the English historical 
present. It is important to note that this narrative realis form does not have present 
tense nor does it have imperfective aspect. Rather it is a past perfective, condi- 
tioned by the context. The same, it can be argued, applies to the English historical 
present, which is a simple present resembling a habitual rather than a progressive, 
and to the historical present used in narrative in other languages (Wolfson 1979; 
Schiffrin 1981; Carruthers 2012, 307), e.g. John came home exhausted. He sits down 
and eats his dinner. Since the aspect and tense of the narrative realis form are speci- 
fied by the context, one ofthe effects of the use ofthe form in narrative is to express 
dependency on and cohesion with the verbal forms that express specific events in 
their semantic structure. 


7.2.2.4 Performative 

Another perfective use of the realis form in JSNENA and Iranian is to express the 
performative present, i.e. the action denoted by the verb is performed by the act 
of uttering it. These constructions are compatible, therefore, with the addition of 
‘thereby’ in their translation into English, e.g. 
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(670) JSNENA 


ana dawat k-o-n-ox lele — patire 

I invitation IND-do.PRS-1SG.M-OBL.2SG.M night Passover 
hal laxa!! 

until here 


‘I (hereby) invite you to come here on the eve of Passover!’ (A:57) 


(671) Kurdish 


a. ü-W-ka-m-a sa! 
IND=2SG-do.PRS-1SG=DRCT King 
‘I (hereby) make you king" 

b. garaw=tan tak-à a-ka-m!! 


bet-2PL with-POST IND-do.PRS-1SG 
‘I (hereby) bet against you,’ 


This also can be regarded as a development from the habitual semantics of the 
realis form expressing an unspecified set of eventualities. As with the narrative 
form discussed in the previous section, the context of use of the performative spec- 
ifies the event variable and coerces it to be referring to a single time-bound event 
in the present. One may say that the event variable is specified by the act that is 
performed by the utterance of the speaker and witnessed by the hearer. 


7.2.2.5 Future 

The realis form in JSNENA and Iranian may be used with a future tense reference. 
In such cases it may have a perfective or imperfective aspect. Most cases attested 
in the text corpora are perfective and refer to a single specific event. It may be 
a deontic future expressing the intention of the speaker (672.a-c) or a predictive 
future with a third person subject (672.d): 


(672) JSNENA 


a. āna k-ena bāqa  Tsráyel.! 
I IND-Come.PRS-1SG.M to PN 
‘I shall come to Israel.’ (C:3) 

b. moraxasi — Saq-na-zü, k-e-n-ò.! 


permission take.PRS-1SG.M-and IND-come.PRS-1SG.M.-TELIC 
‘I shall take leave and shall come back.’ (A:7) 
c. ‘ana jans kaw-na ba-il-ox' 
I cloth IND-give.PRs-1sG.M to-hand-2sG.M 
‘I shall give to you some cloth.' (A:103) 
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d. k-w-t-lé ‘al-éf | 
IND-give.PRS-3PL-obl.3sg.m_ t0-3SG.M 
‘They will give it to him,’ 


(673) Kurdish 
a. a-ř-əm šans xwü-m xawar a-ka-m-aw.! 
IND-go.PRS-1SG luck REFL=1SG news  IND-do.PRS-1SG-TELIC 
‘T will go away (and) awake my fortune. 
b. jā | mardam pé=man_ a-kàn-an.! 
INTJ people  to-1PL  IND-laugh.PRs-3PL 
"People will laugh at us.' 


(674) Gorani 
ma-l-o Hawraman-i.! 
IND-£0.PRS-3SG PN-OBL.M 
‘He will go to Hawraman.’ 


7.2.3 Present-stem verbs with past converter suffix 


In JSNENA the past converter suffix -wa is added to present-stem verbs to derive a 
number of past tense constructions, which have both realis past and irrealis past 
functions. 

The past converter -wa of JSNENA is closely matched structurally and func- 
tionally by the Gorani past converter suffix -en (apparently derived from the Old 
Iranian participle ending *-ant), which is attached to present-stem verbs in order to 
form a number of past tense constructions (85.5). 


7.2.3.1 Realis 


7.2.3.1.1 Progressive 

A realis present-stem form with the past converter suffix in JSNENA may be used 
to express an imperfective progressive aspect in the past. This is the case in (675) 
where the act of ‘looking’ is circumstantial and temporally overlapping with the 
actions expressed by the following perfective verbs: 
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(675) JSNENA 


har-‘axa tamāšà k-ol-ax-wa.! ...man-lahal 
just-thus look IND-do.PRs-1PL-PSTC from-afar 
'0-xiy-à-li. mir-ü a  xalosta Xanakézya.! 


3sG-see.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG  say.PST-OBL.3PL this sister ^ PN-COP.3SG.F 
‘We were just looking on. ... I saw her from afar. They said, “That is the sister 
of Xanaka." (A:12-14) 


In the following Gorani sentence the realis form ofthe verb with the past converter 
suffix -en combined with a non-finite form of the present stem expresses an imper- 
fective progressive aspect in the past. 


(676) Gorani 


halày kalastr-e wanday wan-én-e! ‘anna 
still rooster-DIR.PL crow.ADB Crow-PSTC-3PL that.much 
zü lūā.! 


early go.PST.3SG 
‘He went so early [to the garden] that the roosters were still crowing. 


7.2.3.1.2 Habitual 
The realis present-stem form with the past converter suffix in JSNENA is most com- 
monly used in the text corpus to refer to habitual actions in the past, e.g. 


(677) JSNENA 
a. g-ezi-wa bàqa hamam.! 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC tO bath 
‘They would go to the bath." (A:36) 
b. rüba  fümil dawat k-ol-i-wa-le.! 
much family invitation IND-do.PRS-3PL-PsTC-obl.3sg.m 
‘They would invite a lot of family.’ (A:33) 


Likewise in Gorani the verb form in -en expresses a habitual action in the past: 


(678) Gorani 
a. pànj řo-ē hurpr-en-me.! 
five day-PLDIR dance.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
*We would dance for five days.' 
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b. man=ié fra | we-m gér-en-ezü! fra 
1sG-ADD very REFL-1sG grab.PRs-PSTC-1sG-and very 
fis-é kar-én-é.| 


pretention-PL do.PRS-PSTC-1SG 
‘T used to boast about myself and show off. 


7.2.3.2 Irrealis 


7.2.3.2.1 Main clauses 

In JSNENA an irrealis present-stem form with the past converter suffix (garaswa) is 
used to express a counterfactual situation in the past, generally expressing deontic 
modality, e.g. 


(679) JSNENA 
a. mar he-x-wa.! 
HORT come.PRS-1PL-PSTC 
‘Let us suppose we had come.’ 
b. mahnaq-nà-wa-Lef!! 
throttle.PRs-1SG.M-PSTC-OBL-3SG.M 
‘I could have throttled him!’ 


Likewise, in Gorani an irrealis form in -en is used to express a counterfactual situ- 
ation in the past. 


(680) Gorani 
asyé lu-en-t. 
AUX.PST 0.PRS-PSTC-2SG 
‘You should have gone.’ 


7.2.3.2.2 Conditional constructions 

In JSNENA the irrealis present-stem form with the past converter suffix is used in 
conditional constructions referring to a habitual situation in the past. This usage of 
irrealis does not occur in Gorani. 


(681) JSNENA 


‘agar xa-nafar hézal-wa ...baqa mare  t"kàna 
if one-person gO0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC to owner shop 
hamar-wa! xa kilo xéta  hoLi masta ^ holi.! 


Say.PRS-3sG.M-PSTC one kilo other do.PRs-3PL yoghurt do.PRS-3PL 
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agar kilo bīzoa xar-à-wa mast-aké,| là 
if kilo more  become.PRs-3sc.F yoghurt-DEF NEG 
daré-wa-l-o t"k-àf.! 


pourPRs.3sG.M-PSTC-3sG.F-TELIC place-3SG.F 

‘If somebody went ... and said to a shop owner, 

“Give me a kilo of such-and-such a thing, give me yoghurt,” if the yoghurt 
turned out to be more than a kilo, he did not pour it back.’ (A:79) 


The form is used also in counterfactual conditional constructions relating to the 
past, e.g. 


(682) JSNENA 


agar "ale-nà-wa ‘at ga-laxé=t,| 

if know.PRS-1SG.M-PSTC you.sG in-here=COP.2SG.M 
āna der-nd-wa-o.| 

I return.PRS-1SG.M-PSTC-TELIC 


‘Tf I had known that you were here, I would have returned.’ 


In Gorani a counterfactual conditional construction is formed by the addition ofthe 
-ën to the past stem. 


(683) Gorani 


ay agar man ‘anna laqà-m-am 
INTJ if isc thatmuch kick-1sc-1sc 
na-gert-en-e wano.! 


NEG-take.PST-COND-COP.3PL at 
‘Oh, only if I had not have cavilled at them that much.’ 


7.2.3.2.3 Generic relative clause 
The JSNENA irrealis form is used in relative clauses that qualify heads with generic 
reference. This function of irrealis is not attested in Gorani. 


(684) JSNENA 
har-kas hé-wa-lé! 
every-person come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘whoever was able...’ (A:57) 
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7.2.3.2.4 Subordinate complements 

The JSNENA past irrealis is most commonly attested in subordinate clauses that are 
complements of past tense verbs and express actions that are unrealised at the time 
referred to by the main verb. The various types of irrealis function in this context 
parallel those of the garas form. 


(685) JSNENA 
a. piré!  g-be-wa 'emzà hoL-i-wà-la.! 
elders IND-need.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC signature  do.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘The elders had to make a signature.’ (A:48) 


b. g-be-wa hézal-wa ga-doka 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC in-there 
nos-ef dabah-wa-li-6.' 


self-3sc.M slaughterPRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3PL-TELIC 
‘He had to go there and slaughter them himself? (A:73) 


The following example shows the parallel construction in Gorani. 


(686) Gorani 
pir-aké ma-syem zü wet-en-é. 
old-DEF.PL.DIR IND-should.PsT early sleep.PST-COND-3PL 
‘The elders had to sleep early.’ 


In conclusion, the JSNENA irrealis is wider in function than the Gorani irrealis. For 
example, the JSNENA irrealis present-stem form with the past converter suffix is 
used in conditional constructions expressing counterfactual conditions whereas in 
corresponding Gorani constructions the past stem with -en is used (87.3.2). Unlike 
JSNENA, Gorani does not use the past irrealis form for expressing habitual past 
(85.5) and in relative clauses with generic heads (87.2.3.2.3). 


7.3 The function of verb forms derived from past stems 

7.3.1 Past-stem forms without the past converter affix 

7.3.1.2 Past perfective 

InJSNENA verb forms derived from past stems without the past converter affix (e.g. 


gras-lé transitive ‘he pulled’, smix-2 intransitive ‘he stood’) are most commonly 
used in the text corpus to refer perfectively to specific time-bound events at a par- 
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ticular time in the past. They are typically used to express the sequential events of 
a narrative, e.g. 


(687) JSNENA 


a. 'erq-ü-la zil-a tiw-a ga-xa-otaq.| 
flee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F  20.PST-3SG.F in-a-room 
ta-nos-af tar-ake — mazr-a ba-resa 
to-self-3sc.F door-DEF close.PST-OBL.3SG.F on-head 
nós-af.! 
self-3sc.F 


‘She fled and sat in a room. She closed the door behind her (literally: 
upon her).’ (A:22) 


b. zil lāg-èf-ū! me-le 
go.PST.3SG.M side-3sc.M-and bring.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
mtü-le-ü! 


put.PST-0BL.3sc.M-and 
‘He went to him, brought it (the cloth) and put it down (for him).’ (A:105) 


Similarly, in the following Gorani example the past forms are past perfectives 
expressing sequential events. 


(688) Gorani 


bard-à-sà álff kane! dré=sa pana kan-à,! 
take.PsT-1sG-3PL fodder mow.INF prickle-3PL by pluck.Psr-1sc 
alaf=sa pana pet-à! dama=w  ànay! 

fodder-3PL by gatherPsT-1sG after-EZ DEM.DIST.OBL.SG 

jà  žan-ēkī=-šā da-(a)né=i.| árd-a-m.! 


then woman-INDF.OBL-3PL give.PST-1sG-and bring.PST-3sG.F-1sG 

‘They took me to mow the grass. They made me cut down prickles. They 
made me gather the fodder. Only then did they give me a woman (my wife) 
and I took her’ 


The form may express a single event that had an inception and an end in the past but 
had a duration that extended over a long period of time. This applies, for example, 
to the event ‘we worked together’ in (689) which would have lasted several weeks: 
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(689) JSNENA 


hiyé-n-o zina tiwna lag-éf-à! 
come.PST-1SG.M-TELIC gO.PST-1SG.M Sit.PST-lSG.M  side-3sc.M-and 
baxlé hasta | wil-ànzü! hastan ^ ayztàzye-lazü! 


together work  do.PST-OBL.ÍPL-and WORK-1PL good-COPPST-3sG.F-and 
rüba  ayztà-ye-la-ü.! 

very good-coP.PsT-3sc.F-and 

I went back and stayed with him. We worked together. Our work (together) 
was good, very good.' (A:28) 


This usage of past perfective is found also in Gorani, as seen in the following 
example: 


(690) Gorani 
dawé sal-é luwá-yme | sarwàzi-má kard.! 
two year-PL.DIR go.PST-1PL military.service=-1PL do.PST 
‘We went away for two years (and) did military service.’ 


The extended period may overlap with other events described in the surround- 
ing discourse. In (691), for example, the adverbial clause ‘when I got married’ is 
intended to set the temporal frame for the period of all the events relating to the 
wedding that are narrated in the subsequent discourse: 


(691) JSNENA 


‘ana waxt=é xlüla wil-i! ga-Tarün-ye-lt 

I time-EZ wedding do.PST-OBL.1SG  in-PN-COP.PST-0bl.1sg 

nos! dāak-ī hiy-a Taran' kamr-a... 

self-IsG mother-1sG come.PST-3sG.F PN IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F 

*When I married, I myself was in Tehran. My mother came to Tehran and 
said...’ (A:5) 


A corresponding construction with the past perfective in Gorani is shown in 
example (692): 


(692) Gorani 


waxt=@ — Zànizm ard-a' yawüse yàna-m 
when-EZ woman-1sc bring.PST-3sG.F well house-1sc 
nà-be! jyà bī-ānē.! ja zamsan bē 


NEG-COP.PST.3SG separate be.PsT-lscG in winter  COP.PST.3SG 
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jiya bea! luwa-(a)ne hié=am na-bél, 
separate be.PsT-1sG go.PsT-1sG nothing-1sG NEG-COP.PST.3SG 
Canü Zani lud-ymé — yànà-màü  gert kərāha.! 


with woman go.PST-1PL house-1PL take.PST rent 

‘When I got married (I took a wife), well, I didn’t have a house. I left the 
house of my father (lit. I became separate). It was winter. I left the family of 
my father and I went away. I did not have anything. Together with my wife, 
we rented a house.’ 


In (693.a-b) the past perfective is used to express a completed event that sets the 
frame for a following habitual action: 


(693) JSNENA 


a. bar-déa! ay-marüsam  tìn,! nasé 
after-oBL.that this-ceremony finish.PsT.3sG.M people 
g-€z-i-wa-o béla=i' 


IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC-TELIC house-and 
‘After that, when the ceremony had finished, people went home.’ (A:49) 


b. ^o-lele-c! pesra tim, mosxà 
that-night=-ADD meat finish.Psr.3sc.M dairy food 
k-əxl-ī-wa.! 


IND-€at.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘On that night (when) the meat was finished, they used to eat dairy food. 
(A:63) 


A corresponding construction in Gorani is seen in the following example: 


(694) Gorani 


yawasé wahar ama! ata lu-en-é kar 
well spring come.PST.3sG then go.PRS-PSTC-1sG work 
kar-én-é.| 


do.PRS-PSTC-1SG 
‘Then Spring came and I would go (and) work.’ 


7.3.2 Past-stem forms with the past converter affix 
7.3.2.1 Past perfect 


In JSNENA the most common function of past-stem forms with the past converter 
affix wa (e.g. gras-wa-lé transitive, smix--wa intransitive) is to express a state that 
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held in the past as a result of a prior action remoter in the past. Such past perfect 
constructions are used to present a resultant state as the background of a past 
action or situation, perfective or imperfective, in the adjacent context. 


(695) JSNENA 


a. xamé-ü xmálé! hal-kald-ü 
fathers-in-law-and mothers-in-law OBL-bride-3PL 
la-xaé-n-wa oqrü! yani kald-ake ^ hamesa 
NEG-see.PRS-3PL-PSTC so much it means bride-DEF always 
res-af ksé-wa-la.| 


head-3sG.F coverPsT-PSTC-3SG.F 
‘The fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law did not see their bride very much, 
because the bride had always covered her head.’ (A:3) 


b. t"kane raba  hit-wa-le! hi-wà-le 
shops many EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M  give.PST-PSTC-OBL.38G.M 
ba-ijarà.! 
in-rent 


‘He had many shops, which he had rented out.’ (A:7) 
This usage in JSNENA differs from the Iranian languages of the region, in which the 
past perfect is expressed by a resultative participle and past copula, which contains 


the past converter -e(r) in Gorani (§5.11.6): 


(696) Gorani Luhon 


a. Cün xdsa=s karda-be isa | maxloq-ic 
as  goodness-3sG do.PTCP.M-be.PRs.PSTC now  people-ADD 
cani=§ xüs  b-é. 


with=3sG good be.PRs-PSTC 
‘As he had done good, so the people were good to him.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 74) 


b. c-awal padsa zāna-bē=š ka 
from-beginning king | know.PSTP-be.PRS.PSTC =3SG COMP 
kanacake-3 — dal=as ina ba hama-y-o. 


girl-DEF.F=3sG heart-3sG exist.PTCL tO PN-OBL.M-POST 

‘From the beginning the king had known that his daughter’s heart was 
set on Hama.’ 

(MacKenzie 1966, 74) 
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(697) Kurdish 


dégaw am ān-ayl-a dayk=am Cdy-k-i 
lastnight DEM.PROX time-PL-DEM1 mother-1sG tea-INDF-3sG 
dam kerd-ü čāyzmān  a-xwárd.! 


mouth do.PST-COP.PST tea-1PL  IPFV-eat.PST 
‘Last night around this time my mother had diffused tea. We would drink 
tea.’ 


If an intransitive verb expresses a non-dynamic state or a telic actionality, i.e. one 
that expresses an action with an inherent non-dynamic endpoint, the JSNENA past 
perfect is used to express an enduring state in the past that is an observable prop- 
erty of the subject of the verb. This is seen in (698), which contains past perfects of 
the verbs p-y-3 ‘to remain, to remain alive’ (non-dynamic state) and s-m-x ‘to stand 
up’ (telic with non-dynamic endpoint). These enduring states typically overlap tem- 
porally with other actions in the surrounding context: 


(698) JSNENA 
‘o-waxtara Xanaka pìš-wa.! 


that-time PN remain.PST.3SG.M-PSTC 

‘At that time Xanaka was alive.’ (A:15) 

axni jwanqe smix-ax-wa ga-hawsà.!  xa-eda jwanqe, 
we youngsters stand.PST-lPL-PSTC in-courtyard a-few youngsters 
bartixawal-i, smix-ax-wa ga-hawsa.| har-axa tamāšà 
friends-1sG — stand.PsT-1PL-PSTC  in-courtyard just-thus look 
k-oL-ax-wa.! xa-ada blàné! smix-i-wa.! ... man-lahàl 
IND-do.PRS-1PL-PSTC a-few girls  stand.PsT-3PL-PSTC from-afar 
'0-xiy-d-li. 


3SG-see.PST-3SG.F-OBL.1SG 

‘We youngsters were standing in the courtyard. We, a few youngsters, my 
friends, were standing in the courtyard. We were just looking. A few girls 
were standing there. ... I saw her from afar’ (412-14) 


Corresponding past perfect constructions in the Iranian languages in the region are 
expressed by a resultative participle and past copula, as in (700), which denotes an 
enduring state: 
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(699) Gorani Luhon 


kanace ja maràüq-ü hama-y-ana  rangzard-a w zatf.a 
girl from longing-EZ PN-OBL.M-POST pale-F and weak-F 
bie-be. 


be.PST.PTCP.F-be.PRS.PSTC.3SG 
‘The girl had become pale and weak from longing for Hama.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 74) 


7.3.2.2 Indirective 

In a number of cases the JSNENA graswaleé or smixwa forms express a past perfec- 
tive action rather than an enduring resultant state. Such a perfective action may 
be sequential to a preceding action. The graswalé or smixwa forms are used in 
this way in contexts where the speaker has not directly witnessed the action in 
question but has only received a report about it, i.e. they are evidentialin function. 
Here the term ‘indirective’ is used for this phenomenon (see §5.11.3). This is exem- 
plified in (700), in which the speaker narrates a conversation between his future 
wife and her sister which he himself did not hear but must have been reported to 
him later: 


(700) JSNENA 


k-amr-a báqa baxti ^ k-amr-a Za brona 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F to wife-1sG IND-say.PRS-3sG.F this son 
Jahünzyé! ^ xirazy ba-afsür!  ay-ac 
PN-COP.3SG.M become.PTCP-COP.3sG.M to-officer son=ADD 
mir-wa-la alha šoq-la ta-dāak-èf' ajab 
Say.PST-PSTC-3SG.F God  keep.IMP.sG-3sSG.F to-mother-3sc.M wonder 
bron-ék=yé.| ajab zarif-ye.! 


boy-NDF-COP.328G6.M wonder handsome-coP3sG.M 

‘She said to my wife, she said, “That is the son of Jahan. He has become an 
officer.” She (Iam told) said, “May God preserve his mother, he is a wonder- 
ful boy, he is wonderfully handsome." (A:17) 


A similar use of the past perfect (expressed by a participle, and past copula which 
contains the past converter affix) in Gorani is seen in example (701). The speaker 
describes how it was reported to him that a decision had been made that he should 
go to the military service. 
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(701) Gorani 


zamüna-w Šā, man-ü hasan-i  tüza man sanh=am 
period-Ez PN-OBL.M isG-and PN-OBL.M just 1sG  age-1sG 
Sangza-na__bé.! ina Cayxanà — béj! 
sixteen-POST COP.PST.3SG DEM.PROX.DIR tea.house COP.PST.3SG 
ina gard=aS cüyxana bē! duasa  yarasà 
DEM.PROX.DIR all=3sG tea.house COP.PST.3SG 200 300 
nafar-e-s lu-€-(@)n=a.! wata-bé=S4. .. 


person-PL.DIR-3sG g0.PRS-PSTC-3PL=to  say.PTCP.M- be.PRS.PSTC-3PL 

felancü — folün! Báqicü hasan yó-sà  — gel-me 

such-and such  PN-and PN one-3PL  roll.PRS-1PL 

ba-l-o sarwazi.| 

SBJV-gO.PRS-3sG  military.service 

‘In the period of the Shah, Hasan and I... I had just turned sixteen. Here 
there were alot of teahouses where 200, 300 people would gather. They said 
(according to what was reported to me), “Baqi or Hasan, we will send one 
of them to go to the military service." 


In (702) the Gorani narrator uses a past perfective at the beginning of the narrative 
for an event that he has witnessed or knows to be true. When, however, he relates 
the discussion between the participants for which he has no direct evidence, he 
switches to past perfects. 


(702) Gorani 


dà-sà vana lüen-a ogà! wáta-be-sà 
give.PST=3PL at go.PSTL3PL-DRCT there say.PTCP.M-be.PRS.PSTC-3PL 
ina jarayün-a!| ^ adi=é wata-bé 


DEM.PROX.DIR story=COP.3SG OBL.3SG.M=ADD  say.PTCP.M- be.PRS.PSTC 

day màn Q-tàw-ü.! 

well 1sG  IND-can.PRs-1sG 

‘They set off (and) went there. They said (according to report), “The story 
is such.” He said (according to report), “Well, I am able (to help you).” 


7.4 The imperative 
The imperative form is typically used perfectively to command a particular action 


to be undertaken or, with the negator, prohibits a particular action to be under- 
taken, e.g. 
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(703) JSNENA 


a. 


masta ——ho-li!! 

yoghurt give.IMP.SG-OBL.1SG 

‘Give me yoghurt!’ (A:79) 

Taza hul-mi! ke — axni xlülà hol-&x.! 
permission give.IMP-PL that we wedding DO.PRS-1pl 
‘Give permission for us to hold the wedding.’ (A:30) 


la ské!! 
NEG move.IMP.SG 
‘Don’t move!’ 


The imperative has the same function in Iranian languages of Sanandaj: 


(704) Gorani 


a. 


kar-a=s=va!! 
do.PRS-IMP-2sG-3SG-TELIC 
*Open it" 

mà-don-a=m!! 
PROH-talk.PRS-2SG=1SG 
‘Don’t talk to me!’ 


(705) Gorani Luhon 


lu-a 


aga! 


go.PRS-IMP.2SG there 
‘Go there!’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 61) 


In JSNENA an imperative may be given added immediacy by combining it with the 
particle dà-/do-, e.g. 


(706) JSNENA 


a. 


dà-mar xàe-na!! 
PTCL-Say.IMP.SG see.PRS-1SG 
‘Now tell (me), let me see!’ (B:63) 
da-main-o!' 
PTCL-see.IMP.SG-TELIC 

‘Look!’ (B:82) 


This is a borrowing from Kurdish, in which the particle dà adds immediacy to the 
imperative. 
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(707) Kurdish 


a. 


dà kučk-ē ba-n-a nāw móst-o!! 
PTCL stone-INDF SBJV-put.PRS-IMP.2SG inside fist-2sG 
‘Put a stone into your fist!’ 


dà bēsa besa! 
PTCL SBJV-wait.PRS-IMP.2SG SBjV-wait.PRS-IMP.2SG 
‘Wait! Wait" 


The JSNENA imperative form is used also to command iterative perfective 
events, e.g. 


(708) JSNENA 


se-baqa jangàl,! "Uan-aké = me-lü 
go.IMP.sG-to woods trees-DEF bring.IMP.SG-OBL.3PL 
zàbn-ü!! 


sell.IMP.SG-OBL.3PL 
*Go to the woods. Bring pieces of wood and sell them" (A:107) 


7.5 The copula 


7.5.1 The present copula 


Predicates with the present copula express a state in the present. This may be a 
state that is a permanent property of a subject or a state that is a contingent prop- 
erty, i.e. one that is observable at the present moment but is not a permanent char- 
acteristic of the subject. The boundary between these two categories is often not 
clear-cut and depends on the subjective judgement of the speaker. In all cases the 
predication is indicative in that it refers to a real situation. Examples: 


(709) JSNENA 


a. 


ta brona Jahün-ye.! 

this son PN=COP.3SG.M 
‘That is the son of Jahan.’ (A:17) 
a  xalesta Xanaké-ya.! 

this sister ^ PN=COP.3SG.F 

‘That is the sister of Xanaka.’ (A:14) 
fümi-ü rüba  ayzazy. 
family-3PL very  good-coP3sG.M 
"Their family is very good.' (A:6) 
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d. talga  xwarté-ya.! 
snow  white-COP.3SG.F 
‘Snow is white.’ 

e. šwāw-an ga-béla=y.| 
neighbour-1PL  in-house-coP.3sc.M 
‘Our neighbour is at home.’ 


Likewise, in Iranian the present copula expresses permanent states. Examples are 
from Gorani: 


(710) Gorani 
man kuf-ü Rahman-i=na.! 
1sG  sOn-EZ PN-OBL.M=3SG 
‘I am Rahman’s son.’ 


(711) Kurdish 
ama mantaqa-y sér=a.| 
DEM.PROX.3SG region=EZ  lion-coP3sG 
‘This is the territory of the lion.’ 


(712) Gorani Luhon 
ade kur-e-ne. 
3PL.DIR SON-DIR.PL=COP.3PL 
‘They are boys.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 35) 


Contingent states are expressed by default through an existential construction, 
consisting of a deictic particle (in Gorani) or the existential particle (in Kurdish) 
combined with the copula, cf. (713)-(714). In (715) from the Gorani corpus a present 
copula expressing a continguent state is attached directly to the predicate in an 
interrogative sentence. 


(713) Gorani 
ind=n yana.! 
DEIC=COP.3SG.M home 
‘He is at home.’ 
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(714) Kurdish 


ha=m=a mal. | 
EXIST=COP.1SG=DRCT home 
Tam at home.’ 


(715) Gorani 
Ca-kó-nde! zàrola-kà?! 
in-where-cOP.2PL child-DEF.PL.OBL 
‘Children, where are you? 


In past contexts the JSNENA present copula is sometimes used to express a state in 
the past. Here, as is the case with the present-stem form, the copula has a relative 
tense and takes the past reference of the adjacent verbs as its deictic centre. 


(716) JSNENA 
oni là kaén-wa ma-yen.! 
they NEG IND-know.PRS-3PL-PSTC what=COP.3PL 
‘They did not know what they were.’ (A:87) 


Likewise, in the following Gorani examples the present copula has past time ref- 
erence. 


(717) Gorani 
ema har  nd-zana=ma jaryün ces-á.! 
1PL EMPH NEG-know.PST-1PL story | what-coP.3sc 
‘We could not understand what the story was (what was going on).’ 


7.5.2 Past copula 


Predicates with the JSNENA past copula express a state in the past. This may have 
an imperfective aspect expressing a state that was permanently in existence in the 
past without the connotation of inception and end, e.g. 


(718) JSNENA 
a. ‘axon-af dukter kàké-le.! 
brother-3sc.F doctor teeth-COP.3sG.M 
‘Her brother was a dentist.’ (A:6) 
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b. sama ‘axon-af Xanaké-ye-le.! 
name brother-3sG.F PN=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘The name of her brother was Xanaka.’ (A:14) 

c. bátée  ntòēyē-lū.! 
houses high-COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘Houses were high.’ (A:12) 

d. xa-pasor kepa — komtà-ye-la.! 
one-foot washer stone black=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F 
‘A “foot washer" was a black stone.’ (A:38) 


The past copula is used with the same functions in Iranian. 


(719) Gorani Luhon 
ganmake=sa hara ta wurd-a bra. 
wheat.DEF.DIR.F-3PL grind.pst till small-F COP.PST.3SG.F 
‘They ground the wheat until it was fine.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 64) 


(720) Gorani 
man Ssangza-na b-én-é.' 
1sG  sixteen-POST be.PsTC-1sG 
‘I was sixteen years old.’ 


(721) Kurdish 
mardam la xwasi-yà bū-Ø.! 
people in happiness-POST be.PsT-3sG 
‘People were happy [lit. in happiness]. 


7.6 The existential particle 


The JSNENA existential particle (hīt, hītwa) generally expresses permanent, con- 
tinuous existence or at least an existence that the speaker wishes to present as 
being permanent. The corresponding negative form (līt, lītwa) expresses the lack 
of this. 


(722) 
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JSNENA 
a. mawad-é tabiizye! la mangal day range 
substance natural-COP.38G.M NEG like OBL.hese colours 


ya-ata hit. 
REL-hOW EXIST 
‘Tt is a natural substance, not like the colours that there are nowadays.’ 
(A:40) 
b. hawas hit-wa.! 
courtyard EXIST-PSTC 
‘There was a courtyard.’ (A:54) 
c. basire rüba  hit-wa ga-hawsa nāšē.! 
grapes many EXIST-PSTC in-courtyard people 
‘There were many grapes in the courtyard of people.’ (A:72) 


The corresponding existential construction in Sanandaj Kurdish is has and in 
Gorani is han. They consist of the deictic/existential particle ha- combined with the 
copula stem, which is -s in Sanandaj Kurdish and -n is Gorani. In the past tense the 
particle ha- is omitted and the past copula replaces the 3sc present copula. In some 
Central Kurdish dialects ha- occurs before the past copula, thus habu ‘there was’. 
The particle hà without a copula stem is also used in Sanandaj Kurdish to express 
existence. As in JSNENA, these existential constructions generally express perma- 
nent, continuous existence: 


(723) 


(724) 


Kurdish 
Zan-ek ha-s,| ha la Karmasan-a.' Tüizy 
woman-INDF PTCL-COP.3SG EXIST in PN-POST PN-3sG 
naw=a.! 


name-coP.3sG 
‘There is a woman, (who) is in Kermanshah. She is called Tay.’ 


Gorani 

bis si xànawüdewa  b-en-e! lü-en-e pay 

twenty thirty familyINDF be-PSTC-3PL go-PSTC-3PL to 

Süárazüri pamaciay.| 

PN-OBLM  cotton-harvesting.INF 

"There were twenty, thirty families who would go to Sharazur for cotton- 
harvesting. 
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7.7 The JSNENA verb h-w-y 


The JSNENA verb h-w-y is conjugated in the present stem garas and garaswa forms 
(§5.8.2). A morphological distinction is made between the realis with a k- prefix 
(k-wé, k-awya, etc.) and the irrealis that lacks this (hawe, hawya, etc.). 

The uses of this verb are suppletive to those of the copula and existential parti- 
cle. They may be classified as follows: 


7.7.1 k-we 
This is used to express the future, e.g. 


(725) JSNENA 
a. 'üna-c barüxawále k-wé-li.! 


I-apD friends IND-be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.1SG 
‘I shall have friends.’ (D:6) 

b. xa-yoma k-wé! ‘ana! daWwati k-oLi.! 
one-day  IND-be.PRS.38G.M I invitation-1sG  IND-do.PRS-3PL 


‘A day will come when they will invite me.’ (D:8) 


7.7.2 hawe 


This form expresses irrealis. It is found in both main and subordinate clauses in the 
same contexts as the irrealis garas form of other verbs is used (§10.2.1.1.). 


7.7.2.1 Speaker-oriented modality in main clauses 
It is typically used with optative speaker-oriented modality, expressing a wish of 
the speaker that something come about: 


(726) JSNENA 
a. lox hawy-a brīxtà.! 
festival-2sc.M be.PRs-3sG.F blessed 
‘May your festival be blessed.’ (B:50) 
b. 'ela-ü rēš-šāt-ox hawe-n brixé.! 
festival head-year-2sc.M be.PRs.3PL blessed 
*May your festival and New Year be blessed.' (B:33) 
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7.7.2.2 Conditional constructions 


(727) JSNENA 


wa-agar canancé xa-nàsa na-rahati  hawé-le,' 
and-if if one-person grievance be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 
‘ale bà-ef.! 


know.PRS.3sG.M about-3sG.M 
‘Tf a person had a grievance, he would know about it.’ (A:108) 


7.7.2.3 Generic relative clauses 


The irrealis form is used in relative clauses that qualify heads with generic refer- 
ence, e.g. 


(728) JSNENA 
a. mat-i-wá-le ga-xa-t"ka — qarirà hawe. 
put.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M in-one-place cool be.PRS.3SG.M 
‘They put it in a place that was cool.’ (A:83) 
b. külée  mendix kè! ...xalya-hawé.! 
every thing REL sweet-be.PRS.3SG.M 
'Everything that is sweet.' (A:33) 


7.7.2.4 Subordinate complements 

The form occurs in subordinate clauses that are complements of various verbs and 
expressions when the action of the verb in the subordinate clause is as yet unreal- 
ised relative to the time of the main verb: 


(729) JSNENA 
küle nàse haz k-ol-i-wà-le bel-ü! 
all people desire  IND-do.PRs-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3sG.M  house-3PL 
ine basiré  hawe.! 
trees grapes be.PRS.3sG.M 
‘Everybody wanted there to be grape vines in their home.’ (A:72) 


7.8 Iranian w-/ b- copula 


In the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region the stem of the verb ‘to be’ realised 
as w- in Sanandaj Kurdish and b- Gorani Takht is used as a copula and existential 
verb. It is conjugated like regular verbs. Unlike Kurdish and JSNENA, in Gorani 
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the copula is not preceded by the indicative affix, which means that JSNENA k-we 
matches more closely the Kurdish form a-we. The form is used with both realis 
and irrealis functions. The irrealis functions correspond to the irrealis functions 
of JSNENA h-w-y. It is significant that there is also a phonetic resemblance between 
the JSNENA irrealis stem hawe and the Kurdish stem we-. 


7.8.1 Realis functions of the w-/ b- copula 


When used in a realis function, the copula w-/ b- occurs especially at the beginning 
of fictional narratives in order to set the scene. It can take present or past time 


reference. 


(730) Kurdish 


a. 


plyüàw-ék a-w-él... du  Zànzx a-w-&.! 
man-INDF_ IND-be.PRS-3SG two woman-3sG IND-be.PRS-3SG 
‘There was a man, who had two wives.’ 


a-w-ét-a yak pāwšā-yk,! Zàn-éket 
IND-be.PRS-3SG -DRCT one king-INDF  woman-INDF-3sG 
a-w-e,! Zon-aka parizaw col gis 


IND-be.PRS-3SG woman-DEF fairy forty plait.of.hair 

a-w-é.! 

IND-be.PRS-3SG 

‘There was a king. He had a wife. The wife was a fairy with forty plaits 
of hair’ 


haft — borà a-w-an xwasak=yan 
seven brother IND-be.PRS-3PL sister=3PL 
na-w-é.| 


NEG-be.PRS-3SG 
‘There were seven brothers who did not have a sister.’ 


(731) Gorani 


a. 


ana=sa zil-tar=u al-tar b-o ad-i 
DEM.DIST-3PL BIG-CMPR-and  good-CMPR be.PRS-3SG 3SG-OBL.M 
bar-à.! 

take.PRS-3PL 

‘The one who was bigger and healthier, they took him.’ 
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b. padsa=w  misri! kinace-s b-o falaja 


king-EZ  EgyptOoBL.M  girlINDF-3sG be.PRs-3sG disabled 
b-o.! 

be.PRS-3SG 

‘The king of Egypt had a daughter who was disabled.’ 


The w-/b- copula also conveys the inchoative meaning ‘become’, as in the following 


examples: 


(732) Kurdish 


a. 


a-w-ét=a monál! a-w-ét=a kanisk-é | 
IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT child ^ IND-be.PRS-3SG-DRCT  girl-INDF 
‘(The kidney) turned into a baby, it became a girl.’ 

awz-iz a-w-ét=a bàhr-e. 

3SG.DIST=ADD IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT sea-INDF 

‘That becomes a sea.’ 


(733) Gorani 


b-o 


ba taqat=é xalk-i.! 


be.PRs-3sG to  support-EZ people-OBL.M 
‘He became a support for people.’ 


7.8.2 Irrealis functions of the w-/ b- copula 


When used in the irrealis mood, in Kurdish either the bare form w- is used or the 
copula is preceded by the subjunctive b-. In Gorani, only the bare form b- is used. 
The irrealis form expresses most of the functions of the NENA irrealis form hawe. 


7.8.2.1 Speaker-oriented modality in main clauses 


(734) Kurdish 


a. 


sal tāzà-tān muwarak @-w-é! 

year new-2PL blessed SBjv-be.PRS-3SG 
‘May your New Year be blessed.’ 

amanat=tan le farz Q-w-e.! 
trust-2PL to obliged sByv-be.PRS-3SG 
‘May it be a task for you!’ 
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(735) Gorani 
a. mubarak=i sühéb-i-s @-b-o.| 
happy-EZ owner-OBL.M=3SG SBJV-be.PRS-3SG 
‘May she be happy with her owner [i.e. father]; 


b. ád-ic hukm=-a§ dā wat=a§, | ‘Zane 
3sG-ADD order=3SG give.PST say.PST-38G Wwoman.PL.DIR 
lamapara ma-bo @-b-o.’| 


pregnant NEG.SBJV-be.PRS-3SG SBJV-be.PRs-3sG 
‘He issued an order [and] said, “There shall be no pregnant women." 


7.8.2.2 Conditional constructions 


(736) Kurdish 


agar xwü kümak-am @-w-él haq xwa=m 
if God help-1sc sBjJV-be.PRs-3sG right REFL=1SG 
a-sàn-m-aw.! 


IND-grab.PRS-1SG=TELIC 
‘If God helps me, I shall reclaim my right.’ 


(737) Gorani 
agar @-b-o m-dr-ii=t pay.| 


if SBJV-be.PRS-3sG IND-bring.PRs-1sG-2sG for 
‘Tf there will be (enough food), I will bring you [some]. 


7.8.2.3 Generic relative clauses 


(738) Kurdish 


la-bar ark šāhī-ā hāwār=ī kərd:! kas-ē kār 
in.front.of palace royal-Posr shout=3sG do.PsT person-INDF work 
duktàr-i ^ Q-be! kas-é! nasax Q-w-e, 
doctor-3sG sBjV-be.PRs.3sG person-INDF unhealthy sBJV-be.PRs-3sG 
kas-é naxwas  (-w-é.! 

person-INDF ill SBJV-be.PRS-3SG 


‘He shouted in front of the royal palace: “Is there anybody who needs a 
doctor, anyone who is unhealthy, anyone who is sick?" 
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(739) Gorani 
yüna-w hackasi — b-à čwār b-à! pànj b-à. 
house-EZ each.one be.PRs-3PL four  be.PRs-3PL five  be.PRS-3PL 
‘No matter whose house they (the officers) were [guests] at; [no matter 
whether] they were four or five [guests] 


7.8.2.4 Subordinate complements 


(740) Kurdish 
taza garak=y=a jwàn @-w-é.! 
now  be.necessary-3sG-COP.3sG young SBJV-be.PRS-3SG 
‘Tt is now that she wants to be young again.’ 


(741) Gorani 


man ciw-ew-om ni-yá-re làyaq-ü 
1sG  thing-INDF-1SG NEG=COP.3SG=POSTV deserved-EZ 
i padsazaya @-b-o.| 


DEM.PROX princess SBJV-be.PRS-3sG 
‘Ihave nothing which would be up to the standards of this princess.’ 


7.9 JSNENA resultative participle + copula 
7.9.1 Present perfect 


The JSNENA compound forms consisting of the resultative participle and the copula 
(garsa=y, smixa-y) generally have a present perfect function. This expresses a state 
in existence in the present that has come about as the result of a previous action. It 
is the resultant state of an action that is the focus of the verb rather than the action 
itself, e.g. 


(742) JSNENA 


a. bron-aké rəwyà=y,! brat-aké 
boy-DEF  grOW.PTCP.SG.M-COP.SG.M girl-DEF 
rwité-ya-ü! g-be xlülà hol-i.| 


grow.PTCP.SG.F=COP.SG.F=and IND-need.PRS.SG.M wedding do.PRS-3PL 
‘The boy has grown up and the girl has grown up. They must marry. 
(A:31) 
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b. cokma ‘aksé nte-ni-lan, 'onyexáe 
some photographs take.PsT-3PL-OBL.1PL they 
pise-n báqa yàdgari. 


remain.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL for reminder 
*We took a few photographs and they have remained as a reminder (of 
the event). (A:29) 


c. 'ay-bšəlmānè! — ke-xalwa zabn-i ta-didàn! — 'ay-xalwà! 
these-Muslims REL-milk sellPRs-3PL to-OBL.1PL this-milk 
man-do tortà! yà-man-do arba 
from-oBL.that cow or-from-oBL.that sheep 
dawqa=y! ga-xa-patila dawqazy! 
keep.PTCP.SG.M=COP.SG.M in-one-container keep.PTCP.SG.M-COP.3SG.M 
ke patil-aké mumkan=ye pasra 
REL container-DEF possible=cop.3sG.M meat 
bosla-hawe-lü gà-ef.! 


cook.PTCP.SG.M-be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3PL in-3SG.M 

‘Those Muslims, who sell milk to us, have taken the milk from the cow or 
from the sheep and have kept it in a container in which they may have 
cooked meat.’ (A:64) 


The form may be used to express ‘experiential perfects’, i.e. events that are part of 
the speaker’s life experience, e.g. 


(743) JSNENA 
‘arba-karat zilte-yan Faransa.| 
four-times — go.PTCP.SG.F-COP.1SG.F PN 
‘I have gone to France four times.’ (C:13) 


7.9.2 Indirective 


The JSNENA perfect form may be used to express perfective events in the past from 
which the speaker is cognitively distanced. In some cases this is due to the fact 
that the speaker has not directly witnessed the event and relies only on a report 
of it. The perfect can, however, be used also when the speaker has witnessed or 
experienced the event but is cognitively distanced from it due to its occurrence in 
the remote past. We have adopted here the term ‘indirective’ for this overarching 
function of cognitive distancing. This term was used by Johansson (2000) for cor- 
responding constructions in the Turkic languages. This expression of cognitive dis- 
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tancing has parallels with the expression of what Botne and Kershner (2008) term 
the ‘dissociative cognitive domain’ in the Bantu verbal system. 


7.9.2.1 Reports of past events 

The JSNENA perfect form may be used to express perfective events in the past that 
are presented as reported to the speaker but not directly witnessed by him/her; i.e. 
it has an evidential function, e.g. 


(744) JSNENA 


xatraté nos-éf hqé-le bàq-an! ké-dàx 
reminiscences self-3sc.M tell.PST-OBL.3SG.M to-1PS  that-how 
hiyazy baqa Tràn. 'o ga-zaman=@ Mozafar-din 
come.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M to PN he in-time-Ez PN 

Šāh.! hiya-y baqa ‘Iran baqa tasis-e 

PN come.PTCP.SG.M=COP.SG.M_ to PN to foundation=Ez 


madrasa  "aliüns.! 

school PN 

*He told us his reminiscences as to how he came to Iran. He came to Iran in 
the time of Mozafaredin Shah in order to found the school of the Alliance.’ 
(B:61) 


7.9.2.2 Folktales and legends 

The compound form is used in fictional folktales and legends to express imper- 
fective habitual activities and perfective events. This also can be identified as an 
evidential function, expressing legendary events that the speaker has heard about 
only from reports, e.g. 


(745) JSNENA 
a. sata zila-y là xà  baxt-éf.! 
year g0.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M side one wife-3sG.M 
‘He went to one of his wives (once) in a year’ (A:94) 


1 In many languages present perfect verb forms have developed this evidential function. This is 
due to the fact that it does not present an event directly but only through its results (Comrie 1976, 
108-110; Aikhenvald 2004, 112-115). For the use of the perfect as a narrative form characteristic of 
fictitious narrative in other NENA dialects see Khan (2008b, 669-77; 2012; 2020a). 
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b. zilà-y! talaba malka Sabà. malka Saba 
go.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M_ seeking queen PN queen PN 
gwirté=ya.| 


marry.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F 
‘He went and sought the hand of the Queen of Sheba. He married the 
Queen of Sheba.’ (A:97) 


7.9.2.3 Remote past 

A related usage of the perfect is to express perfective events and imperfective sit- 
uations in the remote past. These may be before the lifetime of the speaker and 
so could be identified as an evidential type function, in that the speaker has not 
directly witnessed the events and situations (746.a-c). The construction, however, 
can be used by speakers also in the first person to narrative events the speaker has 
experienced in his/her remote past (746.d): 


(746) JSNENA 


a. 


qamé doa ‘ana b-olàm  he-nà hulae waxt-e 
before oBLthat I in-world come.PRs-1sc.M Jews  time=EZ 
zile-n waryà,! maxsüsan ga-yomawaé  noxlà, 
gO.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL outside especially on-days rain 
g-be-wa xa-parca zayra | daen 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC one-cloth yellow  put.PRS-3PL 
ba-laxà-ü! — b-là ^ sang-ü kē len ‘anyexae 


in-here-3PL in-side chest-3PL that know.PRs-3PL they 

hulaé-n. 

Jews=COP.3PL 

‘Before I was born, when the Jews went outside, especially on rainy days, 
they had to put a patch of yellow here, on their chest so that they (the 
Muslims) knew that they were Jews.’ (A:78) 


zilé=n bàqa Rüsiya,! zile-n baqa 
gO.PTCP.PL-COP3PL to PN gO.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL to 

Turkiya.! jans  šəqla=y,! miya=y 

PN goods buy.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M _ bring.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
ga-Kurdastan zəbnà=y.! 

in-PN Sell.PTCP.SG.M-COP.3SG.M 


‘They went to Russia, they went to Turkey. They bought goods, brought 
them to Kurdistan and sold them there.’ (B:6) 
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c. Sirdz ‘o-waxtara ba-S’ama  "istüxr  xirté-ya.! 


PN thattime by-name PN be.PTCP.SG.F-COP.3SG.F 
‘Shiraz at that time was (known) by the name of Istakhr’ (B:1) 

d. āna hītēzyan laxa qam=é ‘sti  $nà! 
I come.PTCP.SG.F=COP.1SG.F here before=Ez sixty years 


I came here (i.e. to this country) sixty years ago.’ 


7.10 Iranian resultative participle * copula 


The corresponding Iranian construction has a similar range of functions. 


7.10.1 Present perfect 


It may express a present perfect, i.e. it denotes a state in existence in the present 
that has come about as the result of a previous action, e.g. 


(747) 


(748) 


Gorani 

wat=sa, Ali Gulüla zamáwena kar-o,! da'wat-as 
say.PST=3PL PN PN wedding  do.PRS-3sG invitation=3sG 
kardé=nde.’| 


do.PST.PTCP.PL=2PL 
‘They said, “Ali Gulala is having a marriage ceremony. He has invited you." 


Kurdish 

nün-om hāwərd-g=a bo-tàn.! 
bread-1sc bring.PST-PTCP-PERF for=2PL 
‘I have brought you food.’ 


7.10.2 Indirective 


7.10.2.1 Reports of past events 

The perfect form of the verb expresses perfective events which have not been wit- 
nessed by the speaker but are rather a hearsay or an inference, conveying thus an 
evidential function. 
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(749) 


(750) 


Gorani 

Pir Saltyar' nàm-e$ say mosafü-n! 
religious.leader PN name-3sG PN  PN-COP.3SG.M 
adà-s-ü tàtà-s! füwt-íü ^ karda=n' 


mother-3sc-and father-3sc death-3PL do.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 

hatim _ biya-n.! 

orphan COP.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 

‘Pir Shaliar, his [true] name was Say Mustaffa. His parents passed away. He 
was an orphan.’ 


Kurdish 

aw sal-a à  muhamaw zà-w-a! 

DEM.DIST year-DEM mr PN give.birth.PST-PTCP-PERF 
kur-aka=y ^ bü-wza! ema am zawi=man-a 


SOn-DEF-3sG be.PST-PTCP=PERF 1PL  DEM.PROX land=1PL-DEM 

bas karde-a.! 

portion do.PST.PTCP=PERF 

*We divided this land in the year when Mr. Muhammad gave birth and had 
a son.’ 


7.10.2.2 Folktales and legends 


(751) 


(752) 


Gorani 

jā | padsa-kay váta-n ba làlo-w ^ kandéa-ké.! 
DSCM king-DEF.OBL.M Say.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M to  uncle-EZ girl-DEF.OBL.F 
‘Well, the king said to the girl's uncle.’ 


Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


a-yZ-an pawsa-yk bi-w-a la zaman 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL king-INDF be.PST-PTCP-COP.3sG.PERF in time 

qayim-à.! am pāwšā! sé kur-t bi-w=a=w 

old-POST  DEM.PROX.3sG king three son-3sG  be.PST-PTCP-PERF-and 
sé kanisk.! řīš=ī Carmü kardé=ya=w! 'amrzi 

three girl beard=3sG white do.PST.PTCP=PERF=and  age-3sG 


pir bi-w=a=w! 

old  be.PST-PTCP-COP.3sG.PERF-and 

Itis said that there was a king in the olden days. The king had three sons and 
three daughters. He aged (lit. his beard grew white); he grew old.’ 
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7.10.2.3 Remote past 

In Gorani the perfect is used to express perfective events and imperfective situa- 
tions in the remote past. In some cases these are experienced by the speaker and 
narrated in the first person 


(753) Gorani 
a. ema bé-doli sü-mà karda-n.! 
1pL unwillingly husband-1PL do.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘We got married unwillingly.’ 


b. man zan-e=m mara borye-na sar-ü şa 
1sG  woman-NDF-1sc marriage cut.PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F on-EZ 100 
tomanà.! yüa-m mara bar'yé-na sar-ü yarasa 
toman one.F=1SG marriage cut.PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F on=EZ 300 
tamana,' ina har pay wèm!  yūà-yčm 
toman DEM.PROX EMPH for REFL=1SG one.F=ADD=1SG 
mara borye-na har pay wé-m!  yarē ba 


marriage cut.PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F EMPH for  REFL-1sG three by 
yarasà taman-t! 

300 toman-OBL.M 

‘ married (a) woman for 100 tomans (i.e. the bride price). I married 
another woman for 300 tomans, it was for me. I married another, again 
for myself. This makes it three (women) for 300 tomans.’ 


c. qaym à banna-na due  gàle-s cana 
past DEM.DIST PN-POST two herd.PL.DIR-3sG in 
bie-ne;! i daga=y ema yaré 
be.PST.PTCP.PL=COP.3PL dem.prox village-Ez ipl three 
gale-s Cana biyezne;! isa dué 
herd.PL.DIR=3SG now be.PST.PTCP.PL=COP.3PL now two 
yàné heywān=šā  ha-n.! 


house.DIR.PL animal=3PL PTCL=COP.3SG.M 
‘In the past, the village of Banna had two herds; our village had three 
herds; now, only two households have (tame) animals.’ 


(754) Kurdish 
ema la dēhāt-ā mal=a gawrà bü-gzin! 
1PL in village-PosT house=cpm big be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
hudüd! hafta ^ sar haywan=man_  bü-g-a.! 
around seventy CLF animal-1PL be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
‘We were a big family in the village. We had around seventy animals.’ 
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In (755)-(756) the perfect is used to describe a chain of events used habitually in the 
far past. 


(755) Gorani 


ema ‘annd=ma zànà-n! latarēzmā 
1PL this.much-1PL know.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M_ spindle=1PL 
rasiyà-n-ü! gorawé-mà Coniyà-n-ü! 


Spin.PST.M-COP.3sG.M-and sock-1PL knit.PTCP-COP.3sG.M-and 
jajam=ma_ dtya=n=i' 

tapis=1PL see.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M=and 

‘We knew (only) these things: we would spin the wool, knit socks, and we 
saw tapis.’ (The speaker refers to things they used to do in the past) 


(756) Kurdish 
ema la dēhàt-ā bü-g-in.! kàr 
1PL in village-POsT be.PST-PTCP-lPL job 
kasawarzi-mün — kerd-gza.! damdari=man 
agriculture-1PL do.PsT-PTCP-PERF animal.husbandry-1PL 
kard-g=a.! 
do.PST-PTCP=PERF 
‘We used to live in villages. We used to farm. We used to do animal 
husbandry.’ 


7.11 Morphological coding of transitivity 


Past stems and resultative participles in JSNENA fall into two sets, which have been 
labelled as ‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive’ (§5.2 & §5.4). Whereas this characterisation 
captures the functional distinction between the two sets of forms in broad terms, 
the distribution of the forms is not wholly predictable. Crucially the use of a transi- 
tive form is not restricted to clauses that have an explicit direct object complement. 

Verbs that frequently occur without a specified direct object complement but 
that could, nevertheless, take one are generally conjugated with transitive forms, 


e.g. 


(757) JSNENA 


x *to eat xile ‘He ate.’ 
S-t-y ‘to drink’ stele ‘He drank.’ 
l-w-š ‘to dress’ lwaslé ‘He dressed.’ 


S-I-x ‘to undress’ Slaxlé ‘He undressed.’ 
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m-q--b ‘to vomit maglable-o ‘He vomited.’ 
q-n-S ‘to Sweep’ qnasle ‘He swept.’ 
qr-y  ‘toread, to study qrele ‘He studied.’ 
x-Lp ‘to win’ xlaplé ‘He won.’ 


With object complements: 


(758) 
xàla xile ‘He ate food’ 
mae stele ‘He drank water’ 
jelef lawsile ‘He put on his clothes.’ 
jelef salxilé ‘He took off his clothes.’ 


xàla moaglable-o ‘He vomited food.’ 
hawsa qansale ‘He swept the yard.’ 
hulaüla qaryalé ‘He studied Judaism.’ 
pūlē xalpile ‘He won the money.’ 


The use of the transitive inflection for these verbs, therefore, can be explained by 
the fact that there is an implied ‘latent’ affectee of the action, although this is not 
necessarily specified. 

The transitive coding is conditioned also by the properties of the subject, cru- 
cially the agent properties of the subject as controller and instigator of the action. 
These properties of the subject are in some cases relevant for the transitivity coding 
of verbs with direct object complements. Consider (759.a-b) 


(759) JSNENA 
a. o rüba mandixané yelpà-y.! 
he many things learn.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
(transitive coding) ‘He has learnt many things.’ 
b. © rüba mandixané ylipà-y.! 
he many things learn.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
(intransitive coding) ‘He has learnt many things.’ 


Example (759.a), which has a transitive compound verb, implies that the subject 
referent learnt the things at his own instigation and under his own control, by 
himself. By contrast the intransitive coding of (759.b) implies that the subject lacks 
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these properties of control and instigation and is typically used to describe a situ- 
ation where the subject learnt more passively by being taught by somebody else.” 

This helps us to understand the transitive coding of a further set of verbs in 
the JSNENA dialect, namely verbs expressing an emission of sound or speech. Such 
verbs are not generally used with an explicit object complement, but nevertheless 
are widely coded as transitive, e.g. 


(760) JSNENA 


-m-r ‘to say’ mare ‘He said." 

h-q-y ‘to speak’ hqele ‘He spoke.’ 

z-m-r ‘to sing’ zamre ‘He sang.’ 

d--y ‘to pray’ dele ‘He prayed.’ 
m-w-m-y ‘toutter an oath’ momelé ‘He swore.’ 

n-W-x ‘to bark nwoxle ‘Tt barked.’ 

S-r-p ‘to slurp’ sraplé ‘He slurped.’ 

b--y ‘to bleat arba b'ela ‘The sheep bleated.’ 
m--y ‘to bleat aza mela "The goat bleated.’ 
n-h-m ‘to roar’ nhomle ‘Tt roared.’ 

S-r-y ‘to bray’ xmara srele ‘The donkey brayed.’ 
m-k-r-z ‘to crow’ kalasér makrazlé ‘The cock crowed.’ 
S-h-l ‘to cough’ Sohle ‘He coughed.’ 

t-p-l ‘to sneeze’ taple ‘He sneezed.’ 


The subject of such verbs is the instigator rather than the affectee. This is the profile 
of transitive predicates and it is for this reason that the verb is coded as transitive. 
The subject need not be in control of the event, as in the verbs ‘to cough’, ‘to sneeze’, 
but is still the cause. 

Events of emission of sound that do not have an animate instigator may be 
coded as intransitive with the subject referent being presented as the affectee of 
the event, e.g. 


2 This would be consistent with the broad notion of transitivity that was proposed by Hopper and 
Thompson (1980). According to this approach, the existence of an object participant in the clause is 
only one parameter of transitivity. Another parameter is the extent to which the subject has prop- 
erties characteristic of an agent, ie. the extent to which the subject referent is the controller and 
instigator of the action rather than the affectee. 
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(761) JSNENA 
?wa gargim' 

cloud thunderPsT.3sc.M 
‘The cloud thundered.’ 


In reality it is not always possible to establish an objective dividing line between 
the concepts of instigator and affectee, in that, in principle, in an event involving 
the emission of sound the subject referent could be viewed as being affected by or 
undergoing the event. Indeed the coding of transitivity of verbs of sound emission 
in neighbouring Jewish NENA dialects is sometimes different from what is found 
in JSNENA. For a discussion of this issue relating to J. Urmi and J. Sulemaniyya see 
Khan (2004, 300; 2008a, 266). We present here some cross-dialectal variations by 
way of illustration: 


Table 74: Transitive vs. intransitive coding of sound emission verbs across NENA. 


Transitive Intransitive 
S-h-I to cough’ J. Sanandaj (Sahle) J. Qar Hasan (Shi/) 
J. Sulemaniyya (3halle) J. Bokan (Shi/) 
J. Tikab (Shalle) 
J. Kerend (3halle) 
t-p-I ‘to sneeze’ J. Sanandaj (tap/é) J. Bokan (tpil) 
J. Sulemaniyya (tpalle) J. Qar Hasan (tpil) 
J. Tikab (tpallé) J. Urmi (pil) 
J. Kerend (tpallé) 
n-w-x ‘to bark’ J. Sanandaj (nwaxle) J. Urmi (nwix) 
J. Sulemaniyya (nwaxle) 
J. Qar Hasan (noxle) 
J. Kerend (noxle) 
p-h-r to yawn’ J. Sanandaj (pahre) J. Urmi (phir) 
J. Sulemaniyya (pharré) 
J. Kerend (pharré) 


Note also that in J. Urmi ‘to dance’ is coded morphologically as transitive, present- 
ing the ‘dancer’ as the instigator of the action, whereas in other dialects the ‘dancer’ 
is presented as the undergoer of the action and the verb is coded as intransitive: 


(762) J. Urmi 
Transitive Intransitive 
r-q-l ‘to dance’ J.Urmi(rqilé) J. Sanandaj (nqiD 
J. Sulemaniyya (rqil) 
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Some lexical verbs in JSNENA are coded as transitive or intransitive by the pres- 
ence or absence respectively of an impersonal 3sg.f object suffix: 


(763) JSNENA 
Intransitive Transitive 
-r-q ‘to run’ riq arqale 
g-x-k ‘to laugh’ gxik gaxkale 


In the case of 2rqale—riq, the transitive form puts more focus on the purposiveness 
of the subject (He fled") whereas in the intransitive form the focus is on the affect- 
edness of the subject referent (‘He ran’). 

The distinction between gaxkalé and gxik is not primarily one of agentivity but 
rather discourse prominence. The intransitive form gxik is typically used to express 
an event of laughing that is incidental to another activity, e.g. 


(764) JSNENA 
g-ay X hasta gxik 
in-this job X laugh.PsT.3sc.M 
‘He laughed in the course of this job.’ 


The transitive form gaxkalé, on the other hand, is used, in principle, to refer to an 
independent foreground event in its own right and not incidental to another event. 
This may have developed from proto-typical association of foreground events with 
transitive clauses. 

There is a residue of a few verbs of perception that are treated grammatically 
as agentive in JSNENA although the subject cannot be felicitously classified as 
semantically agentive, e.g. x-z-y ‘to see’, $-m-y ‘to hear’. They are, however, transi- 
tive in that they typically have a direct object, which is the prototypical construc- 
tion of agentive verbs. 

The distribution of transitive and intransitive verbal stems in the Iranian lan- 
guages of the region follows similar principles. It is the agentivity of subject that is 
the crucial factor for the selection of a transitive form rather than the existence of a 
direct object in the clause. As in JSNENA, there is some degree of variation of encod- 
ing the transitivity of some lexical stems and this can sometimes be linked to dif- 
ferences in the context of their usage. There is, moreover, some variation between 
Gorani and Kurdish. 

The examples from Kurdish (765a) and (765b) correspond to the JSNENA con- 
structions (759a) and (759b) above. As in JSNENA a difference in transitivity is 
encoded according to whether the subject is the agentive instigator of the action 
or not, i.e. whether the subject learnt by himself’ (transitive) or ‘learnt passively’ 
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(intransitive). It is important to note, however, that this is expressed in Kurdish by 
different lexical light verbs in a light-verb construction (with the non-finite element 
fer learned") rather than morphological alternation within the stem of a single verb 
as in the JSNENA examples: 


(765) Kurdish 


a. 


Xwazyzi fer saz kard.| 

REFL-3sG-3sG learned musical.instrument do.pst 

‘He learned (to play) the saz (musical instrument) by himself.’ 

ba-lay maalam-a  fër saz bū.! 

atthe.place.of teacher-post learned PN  COP.PST.3sG 

‘He learned (to play) the saz (musical instrument) through a teacher’ 


In Gorani of Hawraman there is variation in the coding of verbs expressing sound 
emission of animals as transitive or intransitive. The transitive counterpart con- 
tains the agentive suffix -n in the verb stem. 


(766) Gorani 
*to bark gafa intr.) ‘It barked.’ 
‘to bleat’ barya-va (intr.), barnda=s-va (tr.) ‘It bleated.’ 
‘to bleat’ qarya-va (intr.), qarna=s-va (tr.) ‘It bleated.’ 


‘to bray’ sara (intr.), sarnàá-s (tr.) ‘Tt brayed.’ 
‘to howl’ nüzyà-va (intr), nuzná-s-va (tr) ‘Tt howled’ 
‘to crowed’ qūlnā=š (tr.) ‘It crowed,’ 
‘toneigh’ _hilyd-va (intr), hilna=s-va (tr) ‘Tt neighed.’ 
‘tomeow  miyaàwna-s (tr) ‘It meowed.’ 


In both Kurdish and Gorani, verbs of emission of animal sounds that are made by 
humans are always transitive because they must be intentional: 


(767) Gorani 


ada 


nüznà-s 


3SG.DIR whine.PsT-3sG 
‘She whined.’ 


(768) Kurdish 


a. 


saran=t 
shout.PST=3SG 
‘He shouted.’ 
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b. kar-aka saran=t 
donkey-DEF bray.PsT-3sG 
‘The donkey brayed.’ 


This variation of transitivity of verbs expressing the emission of animal sounds in 
the Iranian languages may have given rise to the cross-dialectal variation of the 
coding of the transitivity of such verbs across Jewish NENA in the area. As seen in 
Table 74, this applies to the Jewish NENA verb ‘to bark’ (n-w-x). 

The verbs ‘to cough’ and ‘to sneeze’ are intransitive in Gorani of Hawraman: 


(769) Gorani 
adqoza ‘He/she coughed.’ 
ad pizma ‘He/she sneezed.’ 


This intransitivity corresponds to the intransitive coding of these verbs in some 
Jewish NENA dialects of the area, but not JSNENA, which codes them as transitive. 

In Sanandaj Kurdish these verbs could be either transitive or intransitive depend- 
ing on the intensity and repetition of the action. Thus, the difference between the 
following pair lies in the fact that in (770.a) the speaker coughed continually, while in 
(770.b) the action is unintentional. 


(770) Kurdish 
a. a-y-qozà 
IPFV=3SG-cough.PST 
‘He/she coughed.’ (tr.) 
b. a-qozà-O 
IPFV-cough.PST-3SG 
‘He/she coughed.’ (int.) 


Table 75 summarises the correspondences in the encoding of transitivity in verbs of 
sound emission between JSNENA and Iranian. 


Table 75: Encoding transitivity in JSNENA, Gorani, 
and Kurdish, compared. 


JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
bark tr. intr. tr, intr. 
bleat tr. tr, intr. tr. 
bray tr. tr, intr. tr. 


laugh tr., intr. intr. intr. 
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Table 75 (continued) 

JSNENA Gorani Kurdish 
cough tr. intr. intr, tr. 
sneeze tr. intr. intr., tr. 
thunder intr. tr. tr. 
yawn tr. tr. tr. 
slurp tr. tr. tr. 
dance intr. intr. intr. 
give birth intr. intr. intr. 
shout tr. tr. tr. 
dare tr. tr. tr. 


This indicates that there is a considerable degree of convergence but this is not 
total. There is, furthermore, variation across the various Jewish dialects of the 
area. Moreover, Gorani and Kurdish exhibit internal variation, sometimes linked 
to semantic distinctions, which does not exist in JSNENA or other Jewish NENA 
dialects. All this suggests that the Jewish NENA dialects have replicated the general 
principles of the encoding of transitivity from Iranian but have applied them inter- 
nally within the NENA dialects in different ways. In some cases variation in Iranian 
gives rise to dialectal diversity in NENA. In other cases variation has arisen in NENA 
that does not match any corresponding variation in Iranian. 


7.12 Expression of the passive 
7.12.1 Passive past stem 


In JSNENA transitive verbs that inflect a past transitive stem with L-suffixes may 
form a past perfective passive by inflecting a past intransitive stem of the verb with 
direct suffixes. In such cases the undergoer object of the active transitive construc- 
tion is made the grammatical subject of the passive construction. In strong verbs 
and some categories of weak verb distinct transitive and passive past stems are 
employed (85.2), e.g. 


(771) JSNENA 
tras-lé ‘He built (it). tris ‘It was built. 
tarsi-le ‘He built them. trist ‘They were built’ 


In practice, however, past perfective passives are not formed from all verbs of the 
lexicon that are coded as transitive in the past perfective active. The passive form 
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tends to be restricted to constructions in which the grammatical subject of the 
passive is the affectee of the action and undergoes a change of state. In such cases 
the verb has telic actionality with an inherent stative endpoint, e.g. 


(772) JSNENA 
mami qtil! ‘My father was killed.’ 
knista trisa! ‘The synagogue was built.’ 
bazazmit! ‘The hole was filled.’ 


The passive of the past stem tends to be avoided with verbs which in the active 
form take grammatical objects that are not direct affectees of the action, such as 
verbs of perception (e.g. x-2-y ‘to see’) and are non-telic without a stative endpoint. 
The passive is also not available for verbs with objects that are the affectees of the 
action but do not necessarily undergo a change of state. Such a verb is d-@-y ‘to hit’, 
since the act of hitting does not necessarily produce a change of state in the under- 
goer. Such verbs are also in principle non-telic. So telic actionality with an inherent 
stative endpoint appears to be a condition for passive construction formation. 

In Kurdish and Gorani a passivising affix is added to the present stem in order 
to form a passive stem. 


(773) Gorani 
kost=sa kos-i(à)-e 
killPsT-3PL kill.PRS-PASS.PST-3PL 
‘They killed ‘They were killed.’ 


(774) Kurdish 
kost=yan koz-ya-n 
kill. pst=3PL kill.PRS-PASS.PST-3PL 
‘They killed.” ‘They were killed.’ 


As in JSNENA, in Gorani and Kurdish the passive is most commonly used with telic 
verbs, in which the grammatical subject is an affectee of the action and undergoes a 
clear change of state (775—776). The passive of verbs of perception (e.g. ‘see’, ‘hear’) 
is not attested in our corpus. 


(775) Kurdish 
dà-nist hatakadeé sam ^ xor-yà.! 
PVB-sit.PST.3sG until dinner eat.PRS-PASS.PST 
‘He remained (lit. sat) until the dinner was eaten.’ 


(776) Gorani 


ja Swana-y 
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bor-yà-(a)ne kard-à-sàü 


from shepherd-NOML cut.PRS-PASS.PST-1sG do.PST-1SG=3PL 


walaxdar| 


donkey.breeder 


(When) I got stopped shepherding (lit. I was cut from shepherding), they 
made me donkey-breeder.’ 


7.12.2 Passive resultative participle 


In JSNENA a passive perfect may be formed with an intransitive resultative par- 
ticiple and copula (or suppletive h-w-y). The distribution of passive constructions 
with resultative participles is wider than with past-stem verbs. The explanation is 
likely to be that the resultative participle of all verbs in principle expresses a state, 
whereas in past-stem forms only telic verbs have a stative component. 

Such constructions may be formed for both telic and non-telic verbs, e.g. 


(777) JSNENA 

a. Telic 
qtila-y 
trisa=y 
qtila-yele 
trisa-yele 
qtila hawe 
trisa hawe 

b. Non-telic 
xiya-y 
diya-y 
xiya-yele 
diya-yele 
xiya hawe 
diya hawe 


‘He has been killed.’ 

‘It has been built.’ 

‘He had been killed.’ 

‘It had been built.’ 

‘He may have been killed.’ 
‘Tt may have been built.’ 


‘He has been seen.’ 

‘He has been hit.’ 

‘He had been seen.’ 

‘He had been hit.’ 

‘Tt may have been seen.’ 
‘He may have been hit’ 


In the Iranian languages of the area, likewise, passive perfects can be formed with 
participles of both telic and non-telic verbs to which the appropriate forms of the 


copula are added, e.g. 
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(778) a. 


Telic 

Gorani 
kos-ya=n 

was kar-ya=n 
kos-ya be 
was kar-ya be 
kos-ya bo 
was kar-ya bo 


Non-telic 
Gorani 
vinia=n 
dar-yà-n vana 
vin-ià be 
dar-ya be vana 
vin-ià bo 
dar-ya bo vana 


‘He has been killed.’ 

Tt has been built.’ 

‘He had been killed.’ 

Tt had been built. 

‘He may have been killed.’ 
‘Tt may have been built." 


‘He has been seen.’ 

‘He has been hit.’ 

‘He had been seen.’ 

‘He had been hit. 

‘Tt may have been seen.’ 
‘He may have been hit? 


7.12.3 Passive formed with an ingressive auxiliary 


Kurdish 

koZ-yà-g-a 

dros karya-g=a 

koZ-yà-ü ~ koZ-yà bu 

dros kar-ya=u ~ dros kar-ya bu 
koz-ya-g bet 

dros kar-ya bet 


Kurdish 
bin-yà-g-a 

le dar-ya-g=a 
bin-yà bü 

le dar-yà bü 
bin-yà bet 

le dar-ya bet 


In JSNENA, when the verb has telic actionality, another construction is available to 
express the passive, in which a resultative participle is combined with the ingres- 
sive verb x-@-r ‘to become’. The construction expresses an event with a stative end- 


point, e.g. 
(779) JSNENA 
a. qtila 
kill.PTCP.SG.M 
‘He was killed.’ 
b. qtila 
kill.PTCP.SG.M 


xir 
become.PST.3SG.M 


xar 
become.PRS.3SG.M 


‘He will be killed.’ 


There is no clear corresponding construction in Gorani or Kurdish of Sanandaj to 
this periphrastic passive in JSNENA. It corresponds closely, however, to the Persian 
passive construction, which is formed by the combination of the auxiliary verb Sod 
‘become’ with the past participle, e.g. 
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(780) Persian 
kost-e sod 
kill.PST-PTCP become.PsT.3sG 
‘He was killed.’ 


The likelihood that the JSNENA construction is replicating this Persian construc- 
tion is increased by the fact that similar constructions occur in other Jewish NENA 
dialects in Iran spoken by communities in contact with Persian, e.g. J. Urmi (Khan 
2008a, 293-94) but not in Jewish dialects spoken outside of the Persian area in Iraq. 


7.12.4 Impersonal 3pl. subject 


Another method of expressing an action without specifying the agent is to use an 
active construction with an unexpressed subject argument and impersonal 3pl. 
subject marking on the verb. This is rendered idiomatically by an English passive, 


e.g. 


(781) JSNENA 


ga-televizyon min-wa-lé xa-nafar man-day 
in-television watch.PST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M one-person from-oBL.these 
ayané! malàkzye-le! qtàl-wa-li. 


dignitaries king-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.M  kill.PST-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
*On the television he saw that one of the dignitaries who was a landlord had 
been killed (literally: they had killed one of the dignitaries . . .).' (C:9).’ 


This occurs also in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region. 


(782) Gorani 


hàngüri be, har čāy=š war-i-ne 

grape COP.PST.3SG EMPH from-3SG.OBL-3sG  eat.PRS-PASS-COP.3PL 
har | Gay=8 nā kar-én-é=§ haskoci! marwé 
EMPH from-3SG.OBL=3SG no  do.PRS-PSTC-3PL-3sG raisins ^ pear-PL.DIR 
be! har čāy=š war-i=né har 
COP.PSTC.38G EMPH from-3SG.OBL=3SG  eat.PRS-PASS=cop.3pl EMPH 
čāy=š nā wəšk-əš kàr-ēn-ē.! 


from-3SG.OBL=3SG no dry=3sG do.PRS-PSTC-3PL 
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“Among the fruit produced here) was grapes. It continued to be eaten, and 
whatever remained of it would be turned into raisins (lit. they would make 
it into raisins). There were also pears. It continued to be eaten, and whatever 
remained of it would be dried (lit. they would dry it). 


7.13 Labile verbs with transitive—unaccusative alternation 


In JSNENA several verbs exhibit an alternation of transitive and unaccusative 
intransitive usage. Such ‘labile verbs’ can be used transitively with a volitional 
subject and an object complement that is the undergoer of the action or alterna- 
tively can be used intransitively with the non-volitional undergoer being made the 
grammatical subject. Unlike passive constructions, such unaccusative intransitive 
alternants of transitive verbs are not restricted to past stems and resultative parti- 
ciples but include also inflections of the present stem, e.g. 


(783) JSNENA 
a. pyalaketorila ‘They will break the glass,’ 
pyalake tora ‘The glass will break.’ 
b. laxma paréakilé ‘They will crumble the bread.’ 
laxma parcak ‘The bread will crumble.’ 
c. béla tapélé ‘He will destroy the house.’ 
bela tape ‘The house will collapse.’ 


The past stems and resultative participles of such labile verbs exhibit morphologi- 
cal distinctions between transitive and intransitive, according to the regular coding 
of transitivity differences in past stems and participles: 


(784) JSNENA 
a. pyalake tawralu ‘They broke the glass.’ 
pyalake twira ‘The glass broke.’ 
b. pyalaké twarte-ya ‘They have broken the glass.’ 
pyalake twirte-ya ‘The glass has broken.’ 


In Gorani one pattern for deriving transitive stems from their unaccusative coun- 
terpart is through a change in the vowel of the stem. This is found in a few verbs, 
e.g. ‘break’, ‘pour’. Such a pattern of Umlaut is also attested in Middle Persian, e.g. 
-ahram ‘go up’ vs. -ahràm ‘lead up’ (tr.) (cf. Skiaervo 2009, 220). Note further that the 
intransitive stem is also used as the passive stem for these Gorani verbs. 
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(785) Gorani 
a. pydlaka mari-o ‘The cup will break.’ 
pyalakay mar-u Iwill break the cup.’ 
b. pyalakamarya-@ ‘The cup broke.’ 
pyalaka-m mara “lbroke the cup.’ 


c. àwimajto ‘The water will pour.’ 
awi maj-o ‘He will pour the water’ 

d. āwī majya-(a) ‘The water poured.’ 
awi=s mat-a ‘He poured the water.’ 


This encoding of transitivity by Umlaut may have facilitated the development of 
the encoding of transitivity differences in JSNENA past stems and resultative parti- 
ciples, which manifests itself principally in differences in vowels, e.g. twar- ‘broke’ 
(trans. past stem) vs twir- ‘broke’ (intrans. past stem). This was achieved by reallo- 
cating vocalic patterns internal to JSNENA morphology (see 85.2 for more details). 
Distinct vocalic patterns were internally not available for the present stem so the 
Gorani model of Umlaut was not replicated in the present stem. The convergence, 
therefore, was partial. 

In Gorani the more regular pattern for the derivation of a transitive causative 
stem from an unaccusative stem is through the addition of the causative affix -n to 
the unaccusative stem. 


(786) a. yana wur-o ‘The house will collapse.’ 
yanakay wur-n-o ‘He will destroy the house.’ 
b. yanaka wur-a ‘The house collapsed.’ 


yanaka-3 wur-n-à ‘He destroyed the house,’ 


These derivational changes to the stems could also have acted as a model for the 
JSNENA differences in encoding transitive and intransitive, though the model was 
formally less close than the Umlaut system of vowel alternation. In both cases 
JSNENA has replicated the distribution of the transitivity coding of Gorani in so far 
as this has been possible using internal JSNENA resources, which, as remarked, had 
the result of it being restricted to the past stem and resultative participle. 

In Sanandaj Kurdish transitivity distinctions are not made with Umlaut but 
only by the addition of the causative suffix -n (present), -n(d) (past) to the unaccusa- 
tive stem to derive the transitive counterpart. 
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(787) Kurdish 
āw a-raZ-é ‘The water pours.’ 
aw a-raZ-n-é ‘He pours the water’ 
awrajya-@ ‘The water poured.’ 
aw-irajá-nd ‘He poured the water’ 


So far the discussion has concerned morphological causatives of intransitive verbs, 
whereby the subject of an intransitive verb is made the object of a causative tran- 
sitive verb. JSNENA and the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region can apply 
morphological causatives also to transitive verbs. In English the agent of the tran- 
sitive verb is made the object of the causative verb, e.g. ‘I cut down the prickles’ > 
‘He made me cut down the prickles’. In JSNENA and the Iranian languages there is 
a different typology, whereby the object of the transitive verb is made the object of 
the causative verb and the agent of the transitive verb (i.e. the causee) is expressed 
by a prepositional phrase, e.g.? 


(788) JSNENA 
jal-af laws-t-la.! 
clothes-3sG.F Wwear.PST-3PL-OBL.3SG.F 
‘She put on her clothes.’ 
oni joaLaf melbos-i-lü 3l-af.! 
they clothes-3sG.F cause to wearPST-3PL-OBL.3PL On-3SG.F 
‘They caused her to put on her clothes.’ 


(789) Gorani 
dré-sà pana kan-á.! 
prickle-3PL by pluckPsr-1sc 
‘They made me cut down prickles.’ 


(790) Kurdish 
nàn-t pem — a-kàrd.! 
bread=3sG  by-1sG IPFV-do.PST 
‘She would make me cook bread.’ 


The non-causative versions of the sentences above are as follows: 


3 For the typology of the causative of transitive verbs cross-linguistically see Dixon (2000, 48). The 
typology of JSNENA and the Iranian languages of Sanandaj is an areal feature of many languages of 
Western Asia (Khan 2016 vol. 1, 397—436). 
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(791) Gorani 
dré-m kan-e.! 
prickle-1sc  pluck.PsT-3PL 
' cut down prickles.’ 


(792) Kurdish 
nün-aom kord.! 
bread-1scG do.PsT 
‘I made bread? 


In JSNENA and Iranian, however, such morphological causatives of transitive verbs 
are not very productive. In JSNENA periphrastic constructions are more frequently 


used, such as 


(793) JSNENA 


a. o  abe-lé man-af zar-aké 
he want.PST-OBL.3sG.M from-3SG.F wheat-DEF 
taxn-à-le.! 


grind.PRS-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He wanted/required her to grind the wheat (= He made her grind the 


wheat). 

o bee man-af kep-ake 
he  wantPST-OBL.3sG.M from-3sG.F stone-DEF 
manty-d-la.| 


lift.PRS-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 
‘He wanted/required her to lift the stone (= He made her lift the stone).’ 


7.14 The post-verbal particle -o 


The post-verbal particle -o (< -awa) is widely used in JSNENA. In principle it takes 
the stress, e.g. kenwa + o > kenwa-ó ‘They used to come back’ and it is connected 
to what precedes by a hyphen in the transcription of JSNENA. It, nevertheless, has 
properties of a clitic according to criteria such as its regular peripheral position and 
the freedom of its host selection (cf. Bickel and Nichols 2007, 174-75). As we shall 
see (§7.14.5), it also occurs on non-verbal hosts. 

A vowel preceding it is sometimes elided, e.g. dirna + o > dirn-ó ‘T returned". 

This particle is aloan from the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, where it takes the 
form =aw, -awa in Kurdish, and =o, =wa, =va in Gorani of Hawraman, all of which are 
clitics that are never stressed. This particle is apparently related to Middle Iranian 
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abaz ‘back, again’. It is generally referred to as a particle marking telicity distinc- 
tions. The JSNENA form -o could be directly borrowed from Gorani. 

JSNENA has also replicated the functional range of this particle in the Iranian 
languages of the region. 


7.14.1 ‘again, back’ 


In some cases the particle is used in JSNENA to express the sense of ‘returning 
back’, ‘restoring’ or ‘repetition’: 


(794) JSNENA 
a. lélawaé — k-ewa-ó.! 
evenings IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-TELIC 
‘He would return in the evenings.’ (A:99) 
b. k-mé-wa-l-o ga-béla — nós-ef.! 
IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC in-house self-3sc.M 
‘He would bring it back to his house.’ (A:81) 


This meaning of the particle in Kurdish and Gorani is seen in the following exam- 
ples: 


(795) Gorani 
ama-(@)né=-wa.| 
come.PST-1SG=TELIC 
‘I came back.’ 


(796) Kurdish 
a. Sér-ék  hāt-aw.! 
lion-INDF come.PST.3SG=TELIC 
‘A lion returned (to the mill).’ 
b. a-y-tér-m-aw bo-t.! 
IND-3sG-bring.PRS-lSG-TELIC for-2sG 
Iwill bring her back to you.’ 


7.14.2 Telicity 


In many cases the particle -o in JSNENA expresses simply that the action has an end- 
point, which is not necessarily a point of return. The action, therefore, is marked 
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as telic, i.e. it contains a dynamic component and an endpoint (telos) attained by 
the completion of the event, rather than being a homogeneous state or durative 
activity, e.g. 


(797) JSNENA 
a. ara péx-a-0.| 
ground cool.PRS-3SG.F-TELIC 
‘The ground will cool down (completely). 


Contrast: 


b. ara pex-à.! 
ground cool.PRS-3SG.F 
‘The ground will cool (but not necessarily reach the endpoint of being 
totally cool). 


(798) JSNENA 
a. talga  pasr-a-ó.! 
snow melt.PRS-3SG.F-TELIC 
‘The snow will melt (and completely disappear)" 


Contrast: 


b. talga — pasr-à.! 
snow  melt.PRS-3SG.F 
‘The snow will melt (but not necessary completely). 


The telic function of particle in the Iranian of Sanandaj is seen in the following 
examples. 


(799) Kurdish 
kanisk pawsa xwas a-w-ét=aw.| 
girl king good IND-COP.PRS-3SG=TELIC 
‘The princess will be healed.’ 


(800) Gorani Luhon 
yax-aka garma-y tawná-wa 
ice-DEF  heat-OBLM melt.PST=TELIC 
‘The heat melted the ice.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 51) 
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7.14.3 ‘opening’ 


In JSNENA the particle is used in combination with the verb -w-l ‘to do’ to express 
the sense of ‘to open’. When the construction is intransitive, the verb -w-l ‘to do’ is 
replaced by x-@-r ‘to become’, e.g. 


(801) 


JSNENA 
a. tara k-o-n-ef-o.! 
door IND-do.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.M-TELIC 
‘Tam opening the door’ 
b. ward  xar-ró.! 
flowers become.PRS-3PL-TELIC 
‘The flowers are opening.’ 


The transitive construction is a direct calque of a corresponding construction in the 
Iranian languages: 


(802) 


(803) 


Kurdish 

mard safra-(a)ka=y xwüzy-t kard=aw.| 
PN cloth-DEF-EZ  REFL-his-3sG d0.PST=TELIC 
*Mard opened his cloth.' 


Gorani 

kara=s=va! 
do.PRS-IMP.2SG=3SG=TELIC 
‘Open it!’ 


The intransitive construction has a parallel in Kurmanji, though note the preverbal 
position of the particle. 


(804) 


Kurmanji 

gul va=d-b-an. 

flower TELIC=IND-be.PRS-3PL 
‘The flowers are opening.’ 
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7.14.4 Combination with other verbal affixes 


The position of the particle -o in the JSNENA verbal form replicates that of the 
Iranian languages in that it is always placed at the end of the verbal form, after all 
other affixes such as pronominal suffixes or the enclitic copula. 


(805) JSNENA 
a. hestan baxt-ef la — thitezya-ó.! 
yet wife-3sG.M NEG find.PTCP.3SF.F-COP.3sG.F-TELIC 
‘He has not found his wife yet.’ 
b. sé-lox-o ba-son-àft! 
gO.IMP.SG-OBL.28G.M  in-place-3sG.F 
‘Go back after it!’ (E:35) 


(806) Gorani 
kard-ic-8-0. 
do.PST-ADD-3SG-TELIC 
‘He opened it too.’ 


(807) Kurdish 
awan a-xàf-nzaw.! 
3PL . IND-sleep.PRS-3PL-TELIC 
‘They sleep again.’ 


7.14.5 On adverbials 


In JSNENA the particle -o is found on spatial adverbs such as tex-o ‘below’, which 
may have been motivated by its usage with the cognate verb t-y-x-o ‘to go down’, 
rés-o ‘again’ (literally: ‘back to the head’) and lahal-o ‘into the distance’, e.g. 


(808) JSNENA 
a. xa tabaqa xét-ac xīrē-n! bi$ tex-6.! 
one level other=aDD be.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL more low-TELIC 
‘There was another class (of people), (who were ) 
lower down.’ (B:6) 
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b. xmar-aké man-pliyaw o dasta lahal-o 
ass-DEF — from-middle that field far-TELIC 
mraq-la. | 
cause_to_flee.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘They made the ass run from the field into the distance.’ 


It seems that here JSNENA replicates the Kurdish postposition -aw, which is ho- 
mophonous with the aspectual particle -aw. In the following examples the postpo- 
sition -aw forms a circumposition with the directional particle =a (a reduced form 
of preposition ba in origin) on the verb and appears on the spatial adverbs ‘down’, 
and ‘this side’. 


(809) Kurdish 
a. Namard=t hdward=a xwār-àw.! 
PN=3SG bring.PST=DRCT down-POST 
‘(The lion) brought Namard down? 
b. kanīšk nàwo=yš ter-et-a am War-aw.! 
girl middle-ADD IND.bring.PRsS-38G-DRCT DEM.PROX front-POST 
‘He brings the middle girl to this side too’ 


7.15 Direct object 
7.15.1 Present stem verbs and imperatives 


In JSNENA when a present stem verb or imperative has a direct object that is an 
independent nominal or pronominal phrase various types of syntactic construction 
are used. There may be no grammatical marking of the object (§7.15.1.1) or there 
may be grammatical marking in the form of a pronominal object copy on the verb 
or a preposition on the object nominal ($7.15.1.2). 

In Gorani when a present stem verb or imperative has a direct object nominal, 
the direct object nominal may be inflected with case marking in some circum- 
stances. There is no corresponding case marking in Kurdish. 


7.15.1.1 No grammatical marking of object 

In JSNENA when the object nominal is indefinite, there is no grammatical marking 
of the object either on the nominal or on the verb in the form of a pronominal 
suffix. This includes cases where the object is combined with the indefinite particle 
xa (810.a-b) and were the particle is absent (810.c-e), e.g. 
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(810) JSNENA 


a. 


xa-waxtara tàt-i yatü-wa! xa hakayat 
one-time father-1sG sit.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC one story 
haqe-wa bāqàn.! 


tell.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC to-us 

‘Once my father sat and told us a story.’ (A:98) 

lele reés-Sata — xa-safra sawe-n-wa ruwa.! 
night head-year one-cloth spread.PRs-3PL-PSTC big 

‘On New Year's Eve they spread out a large cloth.’ (A:65) 

jām — k-mé-n-wa ba-qam — kalda-ü ^ xotnà.! 
mirror IND-bring.PRs-3PL-PSTC to-before bride-and groom 
‘They brought a mirror to the bride and groom.’ (A:45) 


Samas=é — knistà! g-ezal-wa süsi 
beadle-EZ synagogue IND-g0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC horse 
k-mé-wa.! 


IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 

‘The beadle of the synagogue went to fetch a horse.’ (A:43) 
masta —ho-li. 

yoghurt give.IMP.SG-OBL.1SG 

‘Give me yoghurt!’ (A:79) 


Likewise, in Gorani direct object nominals that are indefinite are generally left 
unmarked for case marking. This includes cases where the object has the indefinite 
suffix -ew (811.a-b—812.a) and where it lacks the suffix (812.b-d): 


(811) Gorani Luhon 


a. 


ay padsazad gwaw-ew  kar-me. 
VOC prince Wager-INDF do.PRS-1PL 
‘O prince, let us make a wager.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 80) 


ba'eze-(e)w  àlof-ic paydà kar-ü pay 
some-IND fodder=ADD visible do.prs-isc for 
asp-aka-y=m. 


horse-DEF-OBL.M=1SG 
‘And also I procure some fodder for my horse.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 78) 
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(812) Gorani 


a. Q-li-a Can-éwa-w bāzē bàn-om 
SBJV-0.PRS-IMP.2SG needle-INDF=-and some thread-1sG 
pay b-àr-a.! 


for sBJV-bring.PRs-IMP.2sG 
‘Go (and) bring me a needle and some thread.’ 


b. das  mác Q-kar-mé-ü! damü ānày,! mala 
hand kiss IND-do.PRs-1PL=and after DEM.OBL.M mullah 
@-bar-me,| Zani mara @-bai-mé=i.| 


IND-take.PRS-1SG woman marriage IND-cut.PRS-1sc-and 
‘(As for the marriage customs) we kiss the hands (of elders) (lit. a hand), 
take a mullah, marry women and so on.’ 
c. zamüweona-é pay @-ger-on.| 
wedding=3sc for  IND-take.PRs-3sG 
‘He throws a wedding ceremony for her’ 


yò taqn-a ba-zàn-a jūab=ət 
one shot.PRS-IMP.2SG SBJV-kKnOW.PRS-IMP.2SG answer=2SG 
ha-n.! 


PTCL-COP.3SG 
‘Shoot one (bullet), see if there is an answer’ 
d. ‘awal-é-na dué Zani @-kian-a.| 
first-PL.DIR-in two Woman.DIR.PL IND-send.PRS-3PL 
First, they will send two women (to the house of the bride). 


7.15.1.2 Grammatical marking of object 

In JSNENA a direct object may be indexed by a co-referential pronominal direct 
object suffix on the verb. This construction is used when the object nominal is defi- 
nite, e.g., 


(813) JSNENA 
a. xwün-ake k-mé-n-wa-la=i! 
table-DEF  IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F-and 
‘They delivered the table and .. 


g-be he-t-o 'ay-brata 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M come.PRS-2sG.M this-girl 
gor-&t-à.! 


marry.PRS-2SG.M-OBL.3SG.F 
‘You must go back and marry that girl’ (A:18) 
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b. ‘ay-zara! | taxn-i-w@-lé.! 
this-wheat grind.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘They used to grind the wheat.’ (A:59) 


A pronominal copy is also used with some indefinite objects. This occurs where the 
indefinite object plays a prominent role in the immediately succeeding discourse. 
Indefinite nominals with this prominent discourse status are typically marked by 
the indefinite marker xa dana (§6.2.10) or at least by xa (§6.2.1), e.g. 


(814) JSNENA 
xa-dana put halabt — doq-wa-la 
one-CLF can Aleppan hold.PRs.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
ba-il-éf=a' daél-wa ga-af=u' 
in-hand-3sc.M-and )beat.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC in-3sG.F-and 
‘He would hold a metal can in his hand and beat it (like a drum). (A:99) 


An alternative means of marking a direct object nominal in JSNENA is to attach the 
preposition hal- to the object nominal without cross-indexing it by a co-referential 
pronominal suffix on the verb. This construction is attested with definite object 
nominals that have human referents, e.g. 


(815) JSNENA 
ay-bronà! halday brāta g-bé.! 
this-boy ^ oBr-this girl IND-love.PRS.3SG.M 
‘The boy loves the girl.’ (A:18) 


Itis also used where the object is an independent pronominal phrase with a human 
referent, e.g. 


(816) JSNENA 
susy-ake | mean-sarbüzxane k-mé-wa-le 
horse-DEF from-barracks ^ IND-bring.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC-OBL.38G.M 
qam-tarü, ^ hal-didi marki-wa.| 
before-door OBL-OBL.1sG cause_to_mount.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘He would bring the horse from the barracks to the door and would mount 
me (on it). (A:15—16) 


In Gorani definite object nominals have oblique marking when they are definite 
human referents (817.a) or when they have the definite suffix -aka (817.b-e): 
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(817) Gorani 
a. lala | Hasan  mo-Znàás-ü, Rahman-i mə-žnās-ù.! 
uncle PN-OBLM IND-knoW.PRS-1SG PN-OBL.M IND-know.PRS-1SG 
‘T know uncle Hasan, I know Rahman.’ 


b. kənāčakē=š @-Car-0.! 
daughter-DEF.F.OBL=3SG IND-Call.PRS-3SG 
Sazada-(a)ka-y=¢ @-caro. | 


prince-DEF-OBL.M-ADD IND-Call.PRS-3SG 

“(The king) summoned her daughter. He summoned the prince too.’ 
c. har-aka-y @-waz-o tawéla-(a)ka=w! 

donkey-DEF-OBL.M IND-put.PRs-3sG stable-DEF=and 

‘He puts the donkey in the stable.’ 
d. maro-aka dana dana Q-con-o.! 

pear-DEF.OBL.PL CLF CLF  IND-pick.PRS-3SG 

‘He plucks the pears one by one? 


e. čāwlāy kawr-aka m-ár-á! 
afterwards sheep-DEF.OBL.PL IND-bring.PRS-3PL 
cà sara Ø-bəř-à.! 


IN-DEM.DIST head IND-Cut.PRS-3PL 
‘Then they bring the sheep and butcher them there,’ 


An independent pronoun object has oblique marking: 


(818) Gorani 
ad-i Q-win-.! 
3SG-OBL.M IND-See.PRS-1SG 
'| see him.’ 


In Gorani, however, specific indefinite objects are not oblique-marked, as seen 
above in §7.15.1.1. 

The distribution of grammatical coding of object nominals in JSNENA and 
Gorani, therefore, is to a large extent parallel. Whereas in Gorani, however, there 
is one exponence of coding, in the form of oblique case-marking, in JSNENA there 
are two types of exponence, viz. a preposition on the nominal or a pronominal copy 
on the verb. The two exponents of object coding in JSNENA have historical roots in 
earlier Aramaic. The preposition həl- is a reflex of the oblique preposition l-. Both 
this preposition and pronominal object copies on the verb are object marking strat- 
egies in earlier eastern Aramaic varieties such as Syriac and Jewish Babylonian 
Aramaic (Nóldeke 1904, 226-34; Bar-Asher Siegal 2016, 201-2). The oblique prepo- 
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sition hal- on the object nominal in JSNENA can be regarded as the closest structural 
match of the two JSNENA strategies to the oblique case marking on the nominal 
in Gorani. It is significant that this match occurs on maximally salient objects, i.e. 
definite human objects. The matching, therefore, has been triggered by salience. 
Although the distribution of grammatical marking in JSNENA matches the distribu- 
tion in Gorani, only a subset of the marking of JSNENA objects matches the Gorani 
marking structurally. This is a case, therefore, of partial structural convergence, in 
which a salient subset undergoes convergence. 


7.15.2 Past stem verbs 


The expression of pronominal direct objects of past stem verbs has been described 
in §5.10.3. 

In JSNENA the pronominal object of all persons may be expressed by preposi- 
tional phrases. When the pronominal direct object is 3'* person, it may alternatively 
be expressed by the number and gender inflection of the past stem. This corresponds 
to the direct person suffixes that are used to express the subject of intransitive past 
stems and may be identified as ‘ergative’ syntax: 


(819) JSNENA-Ergative 


a. gras-O-lé ‘He pulled him.’ 
pull.PsT-3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 

b. gars-a-lé ‘He pulled her’ 
pull.PsT-3SG.F-OBL.3sG.M 

c. gors-tle ‘He pulled them.’ 


pull.PsT-3PL-OBL.3SG.M 


In Gorani all persons can be grammatically indexed by means of direct person 
affixes on the past stem of the verb. 


(820) Gorani 
a. bard-a=sa laf ^ kane. 
take.psT-1sG=3PL fodder mow.INF 
‘They took me to mow the grass.’ 
b. tàta-y-m kiast-ide. 
father-OBL.M-1sG send.PST-2PL 
‘My father sent you (pl).’ 
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c. bard-ime-sà. 
take.PST-1PL=3PL 
‘They took us.’ 


In Sanandaj Kurdish no trace of object direct suffixes is left on past stem verbs. 
Rather direct objects are marked on the verb by oblique clitics: 


(821) Kurdish 
a. bard=yan=man. 
take.PST=3PL=1PL 
We took them.’ 
b. hawérd=man-o. 
bring.PST=1PL=2SG 
‘You brought us.’ 


In the ergative construction of JSNENA, the 3"! person pronominal object may be 
expressed in addition by an independent pronoun in its direct form, without any 


object marker: 


(822) JSNENA- ergative 


a. o gras-O-lé ‘He pulled him.’ 
3sG pull.PST-3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 

b. o  gers$-a-le ‘He pulled her’ 
3sG pull.PST-3sG.F-OBL.3SG.M 

c. ont gors-tle ‘He pulled them.’ 


3PL pull.PST-3PL-OBL.3sG.M 
Likewise, in the ergative construction of Gorani, a pronominal object may be 
expressed by an independent pronoun in addition to the person affix. In such cases 


third person pronouns, which inflects for case, are in the direct case, as in JSNENA: 


(823) Gorani 


a. man dda=m di-a. 
1sG  3SG.EDIR-1sG see.PST-3SG.F 
‘Isaw her’ 

b. man adé=m di-é. 


1sG  3PL.DIR-1sG see.PST-3PL 
‘Isaw them.’ 
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c. món-sà kard-à ba šwāna.! 
1sc-3PL do.PsT-1sG to shepherd 
‘They made me into shepherd.’ 


In JSNENA when a verb that is treated as transitive and inflected with oblique L-suf- 
fixes does not have a specific object, the past stem is in the neutral 3sc.M form, e.g. 


(824) JSNENA 
Sohle ‘He coughed. < *shal-lé 
taple ‘He sneezed.’ < *tpal-le 
mire ‘He said.’ < *mir-le 
momelé ‘He swore.’ 


Similarly, in corresponding forms in Gorani 3sc.M inflection is the unmarked form 
of the stem, which in addition to expressing a 3sc.M object, is used neutrally without 
marking any specific object. 


(825) Gorani 
vat=as 
Say.PST=3SG 
‘He said.’ 


In JSNENA, when the direct object is a definite full nominal, the past stem agrees 
with this so long as the nominal is in its direct form, without any object marker. This 
agreement is only distinguishable with sG.F and PL objects: 


(826) JSNENA 

a. gor-aké grəš-Ø-lī 
man-DEF pull.PST-3SG.M-OBL.1SG 
‘I pulled the man: 

b. baxt-aké gars-a-li 
woman-DEF pull.PsT-3sG.F-OBL.1sG 
‘T pulled the woman,’ 

c. barüxawüli gərš-ī-lī 
friends-1sc — pull.PST-3PL-OBL.1sG 
I pulled my friends.’ 
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Examples from the text corpus: 


(827) 


JSNENA 

a. ga-doka madrasa ‘Alidns tors-à-lé.! 
in-there school PN build.PsT-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M 
‘The Alliance built the school there.’ (B:12) 

b. qim-ex zobn-i-lan bel-ake! 


rise.PST-1PL sellPsT-3PL-OBL.1PL house-DEF 
‘We sold the houses.’ (C:8) 


Likewise, in Gorani the verb agrees with direct-marked definite direct object nom- 


inals: 


(828) 


(829) 


Gorani 

dana dana wara-(a)ke-s bar ard-é 

CLF CLF  lamb-DEF.PL.DIR-38G out bring.PsT-3PL 
‘She took out the lambs one by one.’ 


Gorani Luhon 

kanace ^ padsa=§ dta. 
daughter king=3sG see.PST-3SG.F 
‘He saw the king's daughter.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 72) 


In JSNENA the past stem agrees also with an indefinite object with a specific refer- 
ent that plays a prominent role in the immediately following discourse. Such nom- 
inals are typically marked by the indefinite particles xa or xa dana, when singular, 
and cakma, when plural: 


(830) JSNENA 


a. xa  brata maarafi wil-à-lü 
one girl acquaintance make.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3PL 
ba-ef kè! baška xlülà-c hol! 


to-3SG.M REL perhaps wedding-ADD do.PRS.3SG.M 
‘They introduced a girl to him, whom he could perhaps marry. (D:17) 


b. xa  xlüla raba mojalàl dowq-à-le 


one wedding very grand  hold.PsT-3SG.F-OBL.3sG.M 
bàáq-af  tàt-ake.! 

for-her father-DEF 

‘The father arranged a very grand wedding for her’ (D:27) 
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In this feature JSNENA matches Gorani, as shown by the following examples, in 
which the verbs agree with salient indefinite objects. 


(831) Gorani 
a. man Zàn-é-m ard-a.! 
1sG  womarn-NDF-1scG bring.PST-3sG.F 
‘I took a wife.’ 
b. bāzē tawant-$ wast-é dal=é lama=w warga-(a)ke.. 
some stone-3sG put.PST-3PL inside-Ez belly-EZ wolf.F-DEF.F.OBL 
‘She put some stones inside the wolf's belly. 


In JSNENA a definite object nominal may optionally have the preposition hal- pre- 
fixed to it. This functions as a direct object marker. When the definite object has this 
explicit object marking, the past stem is always in the neutral 3sc.M form and does 
not agree with the object nominal: 


(832) JSNENA 

a. hal-gor-aké | gras-It 
OBL-man-DEF pullPST-OBL.1sG 
‘I pulled the man: 

b. hal-baxt-aké gras-It. 
OBL-woman-DEF pullPST-OBL.1sG 
‘T pulled the woman,’ 

c. hal-bariixawalt gras-li. 
OBL-friends-1sG pull.PST-OBL.1sG 
‘I pulled my friends.’ 


Example from the text corpus: 


(833) JSNENA 


hit-wa! bron-ake həl-brāt-akē 
EXIST-PSTC boy-DEF  OBL-girl-DEF 
la-xe-wà-le ba-'amr-éf.! 


NEG-see.PST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M  in-life-3sG.M 
‘Sometimes the boy had never seen the girl in his life.’ (A:2) 


Gorani does not favour the use of oblique-marked nominal direct objects with 
past tense of verbs, since it would be a violation of ergativity in the past tense. No 
example of oblique-marked direct objects of past-stem verbs were found in the text 
corpus of Gorani. The following example with an oblique-marked nominal direct 
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object comes from elicited data. Here the verb carries a 1sc direct suffix which 
expresses an external possessor. 


(834) Gorani 
zarola-kà-sà bard-à. 
child-DEF.OBL.PL-3PL take.PST-1sG 
‘They took away my children.’ 


In Kurdish of the Sanandaj region, a past-stem verb never agrees with a direct 
object argument. 


7.15.2.2 Compound verbal forms 

As with the past stem, the compound verbal forms consisting of a resultative parti- 
ciple and a copula in JSNENA can be used in ergative or accusative type construc- 
tions. In the ergative type of construction, the resultative participle * copula phrase 
agrees with a 3 person undergoer. There is no coding of the 3™ person agent in the 
verbal phrase corresponding to the L-suffixes of the past-stem construction: 


(835) JSNENA 

a. ont garsa=y 
3PL pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘They have pulled him.’ 

b. ont graste=ya 
3PL pull.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F 
‘They have pulled her.’ 

c. O  gorse-n 
3sG pull.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL 
‘He/she has pulled them.’ 


It is also possible to express the pronominal object by an independent pronominal 
prepositional phrase. In such cases, the construction has an accusative type syntax. 
Here the compound verb always has the 3sc.M form used neutrally, without agree- 
ing with the undergoer. The marking of the object is expressed only by the preposi- 
tional phrase. The agent must be 3 person but still has no coding on the verb. The 
undergoer, which in such constructions is not referentially bound to the compound 
verb, may be any person: 


Accusative 
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(836) JSNENA 


a. 


tāt-ī həl-do garsa=y 

father-1sG OBL-OBL.3SG.M pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
tat garsa=y al-ef 
father-1sG pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M OBL-3SG.M 
‘My father has pulled him.’ 

hal-didox garsa=y 

OBL-OBL.2SG.M pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
garsa=y al-ox 
pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M OBL-2SG.M 
‘He/she/they has/have pulled you (sg.m).’ 
hal-didt garsa=y 

to-OBL.1sG  pull.PTCP. SG.M=COP.3SG.M 

garsa=y ‘ali 
pull.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M t0-OBL.1SG 
‘He/she/they has/have pulled me.’ 


In Gorani the ergative construction is used with compound verbal forms. The resul- 
tative participle and the copula agree with the undergoer and the object nominal 
has direct case inflection. 


(837) Gorani 


a. 


man Zan-e-m mara barye-na 

1sG woman.DIR.F-INDF=1sG marriage cut.PTCP.F=3SG.F 

sar-u sa  tamanà.! 

on-EZ 100 Toman 

‘ married (a) woman for 100 tomans (unit of currency) of wedding 


proportion. 
Alt Gulala zamáwena kar-o,! da'wat-as kàrde-nde. 
PN PN wedding  do.PRS-3SG invitation-3sG do.PST.PTCP.PL-2PL 


‘Ali Gulala is having a marriage ceremony. He has invited you.’ 
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(838) Gorani Luhon 


ta āo pi jora juan-é 
till today in-DEM.PROX kind-DEM1 youth-DIR.PL 
basazuan-e-s sarnugum — karde-ne 


helpless-DIR.PL-3sG overthrow  do.PST.PTCP.PL-3PL 

“but this mistress of yours) who till today has overthrown (so many) 
helpless youths in this way.’ 

(MacKenzie 1966, 82) 


In constructions with a compound verb JSNENA exhibits the following features that 

differ from Gorani: 

(i) There is no coding of the agent by an oblique pronominal affix. 

(ii) An agent nominal is not marked as oblique. 

(iii) A direct object expressed by a direct pronominal affix is restricted to the 3rd 
person. 

(iv) A direct object nominal or independent pronoun may be in an oblique form 
(expressed by the preposition hal-). 


7.16 The infinitive 
7.16.1 Nominal function 


In various constructions in JSNENA the infinitive occupies the position of a nominal 
in the clause. These include the following. 


7.16.1.1 Complement of a preposition 

This is most frequently attested where the infinitive is the complement of expres- 
sions of ‘beginning’ such as Sarü' -w-l ba- ‘to make a start at, to begin to’ or tla 
d-@-y ba-, ila h-w-l ba-, tla -w-l ‘to put a hand to, to begin’, which are calques of the 
Kurdish and Gorani compound verb das kirdin ba ‘to put a hand to’ (see below), e.g. 


(839) JSNENA 
a. Sorü wt-le ba-'axole. 
beginning do.PST-OBL.3sG.M in-eat.INF 
‘He began to eat.’ 
b. da  dtle ba-garose. 
hand put.PST-OBL.3SG.M in-pull.INF 
‘He began to pull.’ 
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c. ta  hiw-lé ba-caqoe. 
hand give.PST-OBL.3sG.M in-dig.INF 
‘He began to dig.’ 


In (840) from the text corpus the preposition ba- is omitted before the infinitive 
büxoe. 


(840) JSNENA 
i welt baxoé.! 
hand-1sG do.PST-OBL.1SG  weep.INF 
‘I began to weep.’ (C:4) 


If there is a direct object nominal, this is usually placed between the preposition 
and the infinitive, in conformity with the normal placement of objects before the 
verb in clauses: 


(841) JSNENA 
a. Sart’ welt ba-mewa  'axole. 
beginning do.PST-OBL.1sG in-fruit ^ eatINF 
I began to eat fruit’ 


b. da hw ba-xola | garose. 
hand give.PST-OBL.1sG rope pullINF 
‘I began to pull the rope.’ 


In Kurdish and Gorani of Sanandaj, an infinitive is used after the expression das 
kirdin ba ‘to put a hand to’. In Kurdish the infinitive occurs often with the cliticised 
form of the preposition ba- on the verb, viz. -a (842), but in Gorani the preposition 
has its full form ba- (843.a). Alternatively, the preposition is elided in Gorani (843.b). 
This suggests that the corresponding constructions in JSNENA ila d-2-y ba-, ila h-w-l 
ba-, ila -w-l replicates the construction in Gorani rather than the one in Kurdish. 


(842) Kurdish 
kaniSk-al ^ das ^ a-ka-n-a girin.! 
daughter-PL hand IND-do.PRS-3PL-DRCT Cry.INF 
‘The girls start to cry.’ 


(843) Gorani 
a. das kar-a ba mero wüárday-ü  galta — karday.! 
hand do.PRS-3PL to pear  eatiINF-and joking do.INF 
"They started to eat pears and to joke.' 
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b. das kar-o garawáy.! 
hand do.PRs-3SG cry.INF 
‘She started to cry.’ 


The expression of beginning Saru' -w-l ba- ‘to make a start at, to begin to’ in JSNENA 
is a calque of Persian Soru kardan, which has probably been borrowed through 
Sanandaj Kurdish. 


7.16.1.2 Complement of a nominal 

In JSNENA the infinitive may be a complement of a preceding nominal in an annex- 
ation relationship. This is found in (844), in which the infinitive expresses a transi- 
tive event with a direct object constituent placed before it: 


(844) JSNENA 
‘ana hawsala-é ‘ara tarosé  —liti-ül 
I patience-EZz land build.INF NEG.EXIST-OBL.1sc-and 
‘Ido not have the patience to build (on) the land.’ (C:6) 


A parallel Gorani construction is seen in (845): 


(845) Gorani 
due sal-é, yar sale én-é 
two yeaY-DIR.PL three year-DIR.PL come.PSTC-3PL 
amoso  kar-en-e-ü lü-en-e-wa! ata 
visiting do.PRs-PSTC-3PL-and  go.PRS-PSTC-3PL-TELIC well 
tà  waxt-ū büàrday-ü — Zani. 
until time-EZ take.NF-EZ woman 
‘They would come to visit (the family of the bride) for two, three years until 
it was the time to take the woman (the bride). 


In (846) the infinitive in JSNENA is the complement of the adjective harik ‘busy’. 
This has a parallel in the Gorani sentence in (847), in which the infinitive is the 
complement of the adjective xarik ‘busy’. 


(846) JSNENA 
‘o-tré hariké syaka=yé-lu.! 
those-two busy  wrestle.INF=COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘The two of them were busy wrestling.’ 
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(847) Gorani 
xarikeü čənyày ^ mero-akàzn.! 
busy-EZ pluckINF pear-DEF.OBL.PL=COP.3SG.M 
‘He is busy plucking pears.’ 


7.16.1.3 Nominal arguments in copula or existential clauses 

In JSNENA an infinitive can be the head of a nominal argument in a copula or exis- 
tential clause. In such constructions, the infinitive is treated as either masculine or 
feminine in gender. Nominals that are the complement of the infinitive are placed 
before it, e.g. 


(848) JSNENA 


a. 


€a la = dwaqà-ye-la.! 

this hand join.INF-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.F 

"This is *the joining of hands." (A:35) 

€a  hamàm  zàluzye-le.! 

this baths ^ go.INF-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘That was (the description of) their going to the baths.’ (A:38) 


The following sentences exhibit parallel constructions in Gorani. 


(849) Gorani 


a. 


b. 


hurpray ^ bia-n-ü Sirini wárday 

dance.NF be.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3sG-and sweet eat.INF 

bia-n.! 

be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG 

“Among the customs of marriage) were dancing and pastry eating.’ 
faqat man kar=am Zan talàq day 

only 1sc job=1sG woman divorce give.INF 

bezi! hijbi karday be! 


COP.PST.38G-and match.making do.INF  COP.PST.3sG 
‘My job was taking care of divorces (woman-divorcing) and marriages 
(acting as intermediary for asking the hand of woman). 
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7.16.2 Verbal functions 


7.16.2.1 Placement before finite verb 

In JSNENA the infinitive may be placed before a realis present stem form of the 
same verb to reinforce the function of the verb in some way. This strategy of ‘heavy 
coding’ is often used when the verbal form has a progressive function. When the 
present-stem verbal form has the realis prefixed particle k-/g-, this particle is 
attached also to the infinitive, e.g. 


(850) JSNENA 

a. Satoé Sate-na. 
drinkINF drink.PRs-1sG 
Tam drinking. 

b. aroqë 'arəq-na. 
run.INF run.PRS-1SG.M 
‘Tam running.’ 

c. zbot-t 'aroe ary-a. 
finger-isc freezeINF freeze.PRS-3SG.F 
‘My finger is freezing.’ 

d. k-xolé k-ax-na. 
IND-eat.INF IND-eat.PRS-1SG.M 
‘Tam eating.’ 

e. k-more k-am-na. 
IND-Say.INF IND-Say.PRS-1SG.M 
‘Tam saying.’ 


As remarked already in §7.2.2.1, this replicates the pattern of a progressive con- 
struction in Gorani in which an inflected realis form is preceded by a form com- 
posed of the present stem and the ending -dy. This is not the same form as the 
infinitive, but its ending resembles that of infinitives, which end in -dy or -ay, and 
it has been matched with the JSNENA infinitive in the progressive construction, e.g. 


(851) Gorani 


waray war-o ‘Tt is raining.’ 
ma-lay mal-t ‘Tam going,’ 
ma-ramay ma-ram-t “Iam running. 
luay lüe-nà ' was going.’ 


ay enà ‘I was coming.’ 
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In JSNENA the heavy coding resulting from the combination of an infinitive with a finite 
verb may also be used to express some kind of discourse prominence. This is the case 
in (852) from the text corpus where it is combined with a present stem verb form that is 
used with habitual aspect. Its purpose is to draw particular attention to the merriment 
of the neighbours, which contrasts with the boring life style of the speaker’s husband. 


(852) JSNENA 
xa-reza  loxma-ü = gupta  Sagel baqa 
one-little bread-and cheese buy.PRs.3sG.M for 
yal-éf=u' g-ay-pút daël naqóle 
children-3sc.M-and in-this-tin hit.PRs.3sG.M dance.INF 
naql-t bāq-èf.! ‘at ^ ma-k-oLét?! 
dance.PRs-3PL t0-3SG.M you what-IND-do.PRS-2SG.M 
‘He buys a little bread and cheese for his children. He drums on the tin and 
they dance to it. What do you do?’ (A:102) 


In the following Gorani example, the corresponding heavy construction is used to 
express a surprising event. 


(853) Gorani 
halày kalasir-e wanüy  wan-én-e! 'ünna zu lüà.! 
still rooster-DIR.PL call.INF callPsTC-3PL thatmuch early go.PST.3sG 
‘He went so early to the garden that the roosters were still crowing.’ 


7.16.2.2 Placement after finite verb 

In JSNENA an infinitive may be placed after a finite verb to modify the event 
expressed by the verb in some way. In such cases the infinitive is typically from a 
different verbal root. It may elaborate on the event by expressing other activities 
that were circumstantial to it, as in (854): 


(854) JSNENA 
ga-doka nasé yatw-i-wa! araq $Satoé-ü 
in-there people sit.PRS-3PL-PsSTC arak drink.INF=and 
masrüb Ssatoé=u' 
drink — drink.INF=and 
‘People would sit there, drinking arak, drinking drink.’ (B:32) 


It is sometimes used to express the purpose of an action, especially that of a verb 
of movement, e.g. 
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(855) JSNENA 


"üsar k-e-n-wa-ó! araq Satoé=i' 
evening IND-come.PRS-3PL-PSTC-TELIC arak drink.INF=and 
kef wālà.! 


merriment do.INF 
‘In the evening they would come back in order to drink arak and make 
merry.’ (B:43) 


The purpose function may be explicitly marked by a subordinating particle, e.g. 
(856) JSNENA 
zil ta-Cay  satoé.! 


gO.PST.3SG.M to-eat drink.INF 
‘He went to drink tea.’ 


The following examples show parallel purposive constructions in Gorani. In both 
examples the infinitive is a complement of a verb of movement. 


(857) Gorani 


a. saat panjū — sabh-i' war-m-€2-d 
hour five-and morning-OBL.M PVB-IND-take.PRS-3PL 
m-al-à pay alaf ^ kanay! 


IND-go.PRS-3PL for fodder mow.INF 

‘They wake up at five in the morning (to) go to harvest the grass.’ 
b. bard-a=sa laf ^ kane. 

take.PST-1sG-3PL fodder mow.INF 

‘They took me to mow grass.’ 


7.17 Summary 


The functions of verbal forms derived from present-stem verbs in JSNENA converge 
closely with the functions ofthe corresponding forms in the Iranian languages of the 
Sanandaj region. This convergence includes the borrowing by JSNENA of Iranian 
grammatical particles. For example, the irrealis form of the present-stem verb in 
JSNENA combines with the Iranian particles ba and baskam to express speaker-ori- 
ented modality (§7.2.1.1) and epistemic modality (§7.2.1.2), respectively. Likewise, 
expressions of fearing and negative purpose (‘in order not ..’, lest") are conveyed by 
combining the irrealis form of the verb with the particle la-bà in JSNENA, which is 
a replication of Kurdish na-bà ~ na-wà (87.2.1.4). 
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Table (76) summarises a selection of the convergences of JSNENA with Iranian 
in the syntax of verb forms derived from present-stem verbs. 


Table 76: Convergence of JSNENA with Iranian in the function of present-stem verbal forms. 


Feature in JSNENA Contact languages Section 
The particle ba combines with the verb in the irrealis mood to G./K. 87.2.1.1 

express speaker-oriented modality 

The particle baskam combines with the verb in the irrealis mood to  G./K. 87.2.1.2 
express epistemic modality 

Expressions of ‘ability’ by the verb ‘to come’ and L-suffixes Kurdish 87.2.1.4 
The particle /a-bà is used in complements of expressions of Kurdish 87.2.1.4 


‘fearing’ and negative purpose. 


The present progressive is formed by the realis form of the verb Gorani 87.2.2.2 
preceded by the infinitive of the verbal root of the verb. 


The realis form of the verb may be used with a future tense G./K. 87.2.2.5 
reference without an additional morpheme. 


The realis form of the verb can express persistence of a habitual G./K. 87.2.2.2 
situation, rendered by a perfect in English. 


The realis form of a present-stem verb in a subordinate clause can G./K. 87.2.2.2 
take the past time reference of a past tense verb in the main clause 


Present-stem verbs in JSNENA may combine with the past converter suffix -wa to 
yield a number of past tense constructions. Similarly, Gorani adds the past converter 
-ën to present-stem verbs. Table 77 summarises convergences between JSNENA and 
Goraniin the use of past converter suffixes with present-stem verbs. As can be seen, 
the JSNENA irrealis with the past converter suffix is wider in function than the 
Gorani irrealis with the past converter suffix. The convergence, therefore, is only 
partial in the function of these verbal forms in the two languages. 


Table 77: The function of past-converter suffixes in JSNENA and Gorani. 


Function of present-stem verbs with a past converter suffix JSNENA G. Section 

Realis form expressing progressive yes yes 87.2.3.1.1 
Realis form expressing habitual yes yes 87.2.3.1.2 
Irrealis form expressing deontic modality yes yes 87.2.3.2.1 
Irrealis form in counterfactual conditionals yes no 87.2.3.2.2 
Irrealis form is used in generic relative clauses yes no 87.2.3.2.3 


The irrealis form is used in subordinate clauses yes yes 87.2.3.2.4 
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Constructions with past-stem verbs and resultative participles in JSNENA exhibit 
some degree of convergence with the corresponding constructions in the Iranian 
languages, see Table 78 and Table 79. In a number of constructions, however, 
JSNENA uses past-stem verbs where Iranian uses resultative participles. Construc- 
tions with resultative participles are innovations in JSNENA and so the retention of 
past-stem verbs in these cases of lack of convergence is an archaism. The conver- 
gence has been blocked due to constraints on the use of the oblique agent marking 
L-suffixes on constructions with resultative participles in JSNENA, as has been dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 


Table 78: Convergence of JSNENA with Iranian in the function of past-stem verbal forms. 


Past-stem verbs JSNENA G./K. Section 


Past perfective yes yes 87.3.1.2 
Present perfect yes no 87.9.1 
Past-converter suffix is used in the formation of past yes no 87.3.2 


perfect and indirective perfective 


Table 79: Convergence of JSNENA with Iranian in the function of constructions with resultative 
participles. 


Constructions with resultative participles JSNENA G./K. Section 
Present perfect yes yes 87.9.1 & 87.10.1 
Indirective past perfective yes yes 87.10.2 
Indirective past imperfective yes yes 87.10.2.3 

Past perfect (with past copula) no yes 87.3.21 


Other features in the syntax of verbs are listed in Table 80. In some features 
JSNENA converges with both local Kurdish and Gorani dialects, yet the number 
of JSNENA features converging only with Gorani outnumbers those features in 
which JSNENA converges only with Kurdish. The periphrastic expression of passive 
using an auxiliary in JSNENA, which is not found in Gorani or Kurdish, appears to 
be an imitation of Persian syntax. 
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Table 80: Convergence of JSNENA with Iranian in other features of verbal syntax. 


Feature in JSNENA type of convergence with section 
contact languages 


Gorani Kurdish 
The present copula clause expresses contingent states partial not relevant 87.5.1 
The copula verb h-w-y partial total 87.7 
Morphological coding of transitivity partial partial 87.11 
Morphological coding of passive total total 87.12 
The coding of transitive-unaccusative alternation by partial not relevant 87.13 
umlaut 
Use and function of the post-verbal particle -o total total 87.14 
Periphrastic expression of the passive not relevant not relevant 87.12.3 
Differential object marking partial not relevant 87.15 
The past perfective past-stem verb agrees with a third partial not relevant 87.15.2 
person direct object argument. 
Morphosyntax of transitive present perfect partial not relevant 87.15.2.2 


constructions 


8 The Clause 


8.1 Introductory overview 


This chapter investigates the syntax of different types of main clauses. The syntax 
of the clause in JSNENA has converged to a large degree with the Iranian languages 
of the Sanandaj region. 

In copula clauses, following the Kurdish model, and unlike Gorani, the copula 
clitic is fixed at the end of the clause and is impervious to the effects of changes in 
information structure in the clause. This differs from many other NENA dialects, in 
which the copula moves around the clause onto focused items.! 

In inchoative predicates with the verb ‘to become’ in Kurdish and Gorani the 
adjectival complement is rigidly to the left of the predicate, whereas the nominal 
complement is overwhelmingly to the right of the predicate. JSNENA has partially 
converged with this syntax of ‘become’. Thus adjectival complements of the verb ‘to 
become’ in JSNENA regularly occur pre-predicatively, while about 50% of nominal 
complements of the verb occur post-predicatively. 

The existence in Kurdish and Gorani of existential particles in predicative pos- 
sessive constructions has presumably reinforced the use of the existential particle 
in corresponding possessive constructions in JSNENA. 

With regard to word order, JSNENA has diverged from the more conservative 
NENA dialects, which have predominantly VO word order, and converged with 
Iranian languages in adopting OV as the basic word order. The existing corpus 
counts reveal that nominal objects occur only rarely in the post-verbal position 
in JSNENA, suggesting a high degree of convergence with the contact languages in 
Sanandaj. The closest statistical match is with the word order patterns of Gorani. 
The few cases of VO syntax in JSNENA and Iranian have the function of giving 
prominence to a newly introduced object or of marking the cohesion of the clause 
with the preceding discourse. 

JSNENA matches the Iranian contact languages in the ordering of arguments 
expressing goals of the verb, e.g. goals of verbs of movement and goals of verbs 
of caused movements, recipients. These arguments show high propensity to occur 
post-predicatively, yielding OVX (where X stands for a goal arguments) as the basic 
word order configuration of languages in Sanandaj region. 

Constructions of naming in JSNENA are formed by an impersonal 3pl. form of 
the verb ‘to say’ (‘they say to X such-and-such’). This exactly matches Gorani, but 
Kurdish uses the compound verb naw nan ‘put a name’ in such constructions. 


1 See, for example, Khan (2008b, 634-35; 2016, vol. 2, 296). 
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In JSNENA and the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, interrogative particles are 
generally placed immediately before the verb. 


8.2 The copula clause 


8.2.1 Preliminary remarks 


In both JSNENA and Iranian, the present and past copulas are placed after the pred- 
icate of the clause. They are used to form ascriptive clauses, e.g. (858.a-b)-(859)- 
(860) and equative clauses, e.g. (861)-(862)-(863). In both types of clauses the copula 
is regularly placed after the predicate regardless of the information structure of the 
predicate or the subject. The nuclear stress typically falls on the predicate. 


(858) 


(859) 


(860) 


(861) 


a. JSNENA 
Swaw-an kpinàzy.! 
neighbour-1PL hungry-CcOoP.3sc.M 
‘Our neighbour is hungry.’ 

b. rāba razi=yé-le.' 
very content=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He was very content.’ 


Kurdish 

kam=tan ^ waryd=n?! 
which=2PL aware=COP.2PL 
‘Which one of you is awake?’ 


Gorani 

isa-té! waza was-à-na.! 

now-NA situation good-F.DIR=COP.3SG.F 
‘Now, the situation is good.’ 


JSNENA 

o-gora —s mani=yé?! ‘o-gora  šwāw-àn=yē.! 

thatman who-cop.3sc.M that-man neighbour-1PL-COP.3sG.M 
‘Who is that man?’ ‘That man is our neighbour.’ 
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(862) Kurdish 
ama mantaqa-y Sér-a.! 
DEM.PROX.3SG region-ez  lion-coP.3sG 
"This is the territory of the lion. 


(863) Gorani 
man kuf-ü Rahman-i=na.! 
1sG  son-EZ PN-OBL.M=COP.1SG 
‘I am Rahman’s son.’ 


In some contexts, however, ascriptive copula clauses may have a different informa- 
tion structure, whereby the subject item is the focus of new information and the 
item expressing the property expresses presupposed information. In such cases the 
copula remains in its position after the property item. The syntactic structure of the 
clause, therefore, does not change and from a syntactic point of view the property 
item should still be regarded as the predicate. The nuclear stress, however, is placed 
on the subject rather than on the predicate. The focus may be corrective contrastive 
focus, as in (864). In such cases the speaker wishes to correct a misunderstanding 
by strongly asserting that one particular referent should be selected for the role 
in question rather than the one currently entertained by the hearer. Other types 
of focus are possible, such as non-contrastive ‘completive focus’ according to the 
terminology of Dik (1981, 60) as in (865). Such constructions are typically responses 
to constituent questions (‘Who was a Jew?”). It specifies a variable in the presuppo- 
sition triggered by the constituent question word without contrasting it with any 
other specific candidates that the speaker assumes the hearer may be entertaining 
for the role in question. The presupposition triggered by the question here is ‘some- 
body was a Jew’. Completive focus can be regarded as involving selection from an 
open set of alternatives. 


(864) JSNENA 


bron-t — belàzy?! brát-óx 
son-1sG home=cop.3sc.M daughter-2sc.M 
béla=ya.! bron-ox — béla —là-y! 


home-coP3sG.F son-2sG.M home NEG=COP.3SG.M 
‘Is my son at home? ‘YOUR DAUGHTER is at home. Your son is not at home.’ 
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(865) Kurdish 
àw  müsüái-ü-Q.! 
3sG jew=COP.PST-3SG 
‘HE was (a) Jew.’ 


In Gorani, by contrast, copula clauses that have focus on the subject constituent can 
result in the mobility of the copula. In (866.a-b) the subject has corrective contras- 
tive focus. 


(866) Gorani 
a. mén=na kur=a — mir-i! 
1sG=cop.1sG son-ez  prince-OBL.M 
‘am the prince's son.’ 


b. inà-n ziway 
DEM.PROX=COP.3SG__ live.INF 
‘THIS is life.’ 


8.2.2 Subject constituents 


If the subject of the clause is referred to by a nominal or independent pronoun, 
it is generally placed before the predicate. In most cases the subject is uttered in 
the same intonation group as the predicate and the nuclear stress is on the final 
element of the predicate: 


(867) JSNENA 
a. ‘axon-af xa-duktàrzyé.! 
brother-3sG.F one-doctor=coP.3SG.M 
‘Her brother is a doctor’ (A:6) 
b. sama  axon-af Xanaké=ye-le,| 
name brother-3sG.F PN=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘The name of her brother was Xanaké.’ (A:14) 


(868) Gorani 
ina Fafeq=m=a.| 
DEM.PROX.3SG.DIR.M friend=1SG=COP.3SG.M 
‘This is my friend.’ 
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(869) Kurdish 


mardam la xwasi-ya bü-Q.! 
people at happiness-ADP COP.PST-3SG 
‘People were happy.’ 


The subject is given nuclear stress when the speaker wishes to give it particular 
prominence. In (870) the subject has the nuclear stress since it is newly introduced 
and is more informative than the remainder of the clause, which is a repeated 
predicate frame: 


(870) JSNENA 
famil-ü rüba  ayzazy.! 
family-3PL very good=coP.3sG.M 
‘Their family is very good.’ (A:6) 


In both JSNENA and Iranian, when the predicate is a long phrase, the copula is 
placed after the head of the phrase rather than at the end. 


(871) JSNENA 
Carct — Ozye-e! ya-aspal  matü-wa resa 
peddler that-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.M REL-goods put.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC on 
xmürà! résa maxsüsan parcané,' labl-iwa-lü 
donkey on especially fabrics ^ take.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
sisi! ga-mālawāē! zabn-i-wà-lü.! 
horse in-villages sell.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
‘A peddler was somebody who put goods on a donkey or on a horse, especially 
fabrics, and took them to the villages to sell them.’ (A:70) 


(872) Kurdish 
ama kur-akà-s wā pü-y  nà-w-Ø!?l 
DEM.PROX.3SG boy-DEF=COP.3SG REL leg=3SG NEG-COP.PST-3SG 
‘Is this the (same) boy who could not walk!?' [lit. who did not have legs]. 


8.2.3 Postposing of subject constituent 


In JSNENA the subject nominal in a predication is occasionally placed after the 
predicate resulting in the order predicate—copula—subject. In the attested exam- 
ples the postposed subject has a referent that has been evoked previously or is at 
least anchored to a previously evoked referent by means of a pronominal suffix. 
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The construction typically occurs when there is some type of close semantic con- 
nection between the clause and what precedes. The construction in (873a), for 
example, supplies information that is supplementary to the main point that the 
speaker is making in the preceding clause, viz. that the rooms in Sanandaj were 
high, by specifying how high they were. In (873b) and (873c) the postposition of the 
independent demonstrative pronominal subject occurs in clauses that are final tags 
at the end of a section of discourse: 


(873) JSNENA 
a. 'o-waxtara bàte  mangal-laxa karyé làzye-lü.! 


that-time houses like-here short NEG=COP.PST-OBL.3PL 
bàte ^ ntóe-ye-lü.! 'ay-otàqà! 'əqra košta 

houses high=coP.PsT-3PL this-room thus low 

la=yé-la.| tré-aqra=ye-la otàq-af.! 


NEG-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F two-thus=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F room-3SG.F 
‘At that time houses were not low like here. Houses were high. The room 
there was not as low as this. A room there (literally: its room) was twice 
(the height).’ (A:12) 

b. xa  provérb-ye-le ea. 
one proverb-coP.PsT-OB.3sG.M this 
‘This was a proverb.’ (B:65) 


c. ba-anyaxaé "ale-tun.! ‘anyaxaé| masóret-yen.! 
in-these know.PRs-2PL these tradition-COP.3PL 
ga-halaxa=¢ kliwàzy ‘ea. 
in-halakah=aDD Write.PTCP.SG.M-COP.3SG.M this 


‘You should know these things. These things are tradition. It is also 
written in the halakha.’ (B:73) 


Likewise in the Iranian languages of the region the subject can be postposed if its 
referent has already been evoked in the preceding discourse, see (874.a-b). The con- 
struction in (875) with a postposed subject is a response to a question as to whether 
speaking between a bride to-be and grooms was allowed. 
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(874) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


a. mayn-Ik=1 hazs! wa nüw mayin sé lang.| 
mare-NDF-3sG EXIST-COP3sG by name mare three leg 
saher=a bahri=a mayin sé longzü.! 


enchanter-and aquatic-coP3sc mare three leg-and 
'He has a mare, which is called *the three-legged mare". The three- 
legged mare is supernatural and aquatic.’ 
b. gai=ya diw-ekzü! wot-izya 
arrive.PST.3SG=DRCT demon-INDF-and say.PST-3SG-DRCT 
déw! wat=t, ‘are ewa quwa=tan 
demon say.PST=3SG DISC 2PL  power-2PL 
hazs?! quwaar=an éwa? | 
EXIST-COP.38G powerful-COP.2PL 2PL 
‘He bumped into a demon, and said to the demon, “Hey, do you have 
strength? Are you powerful?" 


(875) Gorani 


mamnóa bi qasa kard-ay.! 
forbidden cop.psT.3sG talk do.PST-INF 
‘Speaking was forbidden.’ 


8.2.4 Postposing of predicate 


In JSNENA the predicate is occasionally placed after the irrealis form of the verb 
h-w-y in constructions with subject-oriented modality. This was no doubt facilitated 
by the fact that this verb was not a clitic. The Kurdish construction in (877), which 
is the equivalent to the JSNENA construction (876), is also characterised by the post- 
posing of the predicate. In Kurdish the preposition ba- is cliticised on the verb in the 
form of a directional particle. 


(876) JSNENA 
a. *ela-ü res-Sat-0x hawe-n brixè.! 
festival-and head-year-2sG.M be.PRs-3PL blessed 
*May your festival and New Year be blessed.' (B:33) 
b. arz hawé ba-xzamt-ox.| 
petition be.PRs.3sG.M in-service-2SG.M 
‘May a petition be for your service (= Let me tell you). (A:70) 
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(877) Kurdish 
‘arz @-b-ét=a xazmat=o. | 
petition sByv-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT service=2SG 
‘May a petition be for your service (= Let me tell you).’ 


8.2.5 Omission of copula 


In JSNENA and in the Iranian languages of the region, the copula is omitted in a 
number of contexts. This is found in clauses that are closely bound semantically 
with a copula predication in an adjacent clause with a parallel structure, e.g. 


(878) JSNENA 
a. bsalmané trè  jore-n.! xa Sta xa  sunniyé. 
Muslims two kinds=cop.3PL one PN one PN=COP.3SG.M 
“Muslims are of two kinds, one is Shiite and the other Sunni.’ (A:77) 
b. famil-ü rüba  ayzazy! axon-àf 'ayza.! 
family-3PL very good-coP3sc.M brother-3sc.F good 
‘Their family is very good. Her brother is good.’ (A:6) 


(879) Kurdish 
a. wat=i, *orü! man xwüsakem-ü tu bara! 
Ssay.PST-3sG brother isc  sister-1sc-and 2sG Brother 
‘(The woman) said, “O brother I am (your) sister, and you (are my) brother." 
b. man nàw-am Karim, xalk Ahmaàwā.! 
1sG name-1sG PN people PN 
‘My name (is) Karim, I (am) from Ahmadabad,’ 


8.2.6 Interrogative predicates 


In JSNENA and in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, when the predicate is an inter- 
rogative particle, the copula is placed immediately after this particle, in accordance 
with the regular syntax of copula clauses. If the subject of the clause is a nominal or 
independent pronoun, it is normally placed before the predicate phrase, e.g. 


(880) JSNENA 
a. ay mà-ye? 
this what-COP.3sc.M 
*What is this?' (B:81) 
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b. hast-ox ma=ya?! 
work-2sc.M what-COP.3SG.F 
‘What is your work?’ (D:19) 
c. xwan máà-ye-le?! 
table what=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘What was a “table”? (A:9) 
d. hamam=é@ turki ma-jor=yé-la?! 
bath-Ez Turkish what-type=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F 
‘What was a Turkish bath like?’ (A:37) 
e. hulaé Kurdastün! cokmücye-lü?! 
Jews Kurdistan how many-cOP.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘How many were the Jews of Kurdistan?’ (B:1) 


(881) Gorani 
a. xüzü-w  zamsün-i-tà Ces-a?! 
food=EZ  winter-OBL.M-2PL what-COP.3sG.M 
‘What is your winter food? 
b. marayi canna be?! 
marriage.portion how.much be.PsTC.3sG 
‘How much was a marriage portion? 


(882) Kurdish 


a. aw beska čà=s?! 
DEM.DIST barrel what=coP.3sG 
*What is that barrel? 

b. to hakdayat=o Ca=s?! 


2sG adventure-2sG what-coP.3sc 
*What is your adventure? 

c. mardam am awayi-a cón-an?! 
people DEM.PROX village-DEM how-CoP.3PL 
‘What are the people of this village like? 


8.2.7 Predicative complements of the JSNENA Verb x-@-r 


Unlike JSNENA, the verb 'to become' has the same stem as the verb 'to be' in the 
Iranian languages of Sanandaj. Nonetheless, the verbs meaning 'to become' have 
the same syntactic properties across the languages spoken in the Sanandaj region. 
The predicative complement of ‘to become’ is placed before the verb if it is an adjec- 
tive. This is further borne out by frequency counts of adjective complements of 'to 
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become’ in the corpora of JSNENA (cf. Noorlander (2022) and Sanandaj Kurdish (cf. 
Mohammadirad 2022b), in both of which adjective complements occur in 100% of 
cases before the verb.? 


(883) JSNENA 


a. k-mé-n-wa-la ga-txéla — 'aql-ü! 
IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F in-bottom  feet-3PL 
kē-aql-ū saf xar-i.! 


that-feet-3PL smooth become.PRS-3PL 
‘They applied it to the bottom of their feet so that they would become 
smooth.’ (A:38) 
b. raba xos-hal xar-ax-wa-ü! 
very happy  become.PRs-1PL-PSTC-and 
‘We became very happy.’ (B:33) 


(884) Gorani 
zamdar b-o. 
wounded become.PRs-3sG 
*He became wounded: 


(885) Kurdish 
Sükat ^ a-w-an! a-c-an-a üsyüw-a kona-yk-àw.! 
tired IND-be.PRS-3PL IND-g0.PRS-3PL=DRCT mill-EZ  old-IND-ADP 
‘They became tired (and) went to an old mill." 


The predicative complement of ‘to become’ is, however, placed after the verb if it 
is a noun. The post-verbal noun is preceded by the preposition ba- in both JSNENA 
and the Iranian languages. In Kurdish this is cliticised to the verb in the form -a. 
The use of the non-cliticised form of the preposition ba- in JSNENA matches Gorani 
rather than Kurdish. 


(886) JSNENA 
a. 'opesra — qalé-n-wa-Ie! xar-wa ba-coké.! 
that-meat fry.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M become.PRs.3sG.M to-Coké 
‘They would fry meat and it would become čokē. (A:86) 


2 On the other hand, in the neighbouring Gorani dialect of Gawrajo (West Iran), adjective comple- 
ments of ‘to become’ exhibit 10% post-verbal realisation (cf. Mohammadirad 2022a). 
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b. xira=y ba-afsar! 
become.PTcP.sG.M to-officer 
‘He has become an officer’ (A:17) 


(887) Gorani Luhon 
hama bi ba padsa. 
PN become.PsT.38G to king 
‘Hama became king.’ 
(MacKenzie 1966, 78) 


(888) Gorani 
bo ba taqat=é xatk-t| 
become.PRs.3sG to  support-EZ  people-OBL.M 
‘He became a support for people.’ 


(889) Kurdish 
a-w-ét=a manál! a-w-ét=a kanisk-é.| 
IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT child IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT girl-INDF 
‘(The kidney) turned into a baby, it became a girl. 


Note further that in JSNENA 50% of nominal complements of ‘to become’ occur 
after the verb (Noorlander 2022) whereas the figure is 97% for Sanandaj Kurdish 
(Mohammadirad 2022b), and 8696 for the Gorani dialect of Gawrajo (Mohammadi- 
rad 2022a). JSNENA thus converges partially with the syntax of ‘to become’ of 
Kurdish and Gorani. 


8.3 Clauses with existential particles 
8.3.1 Existential clauses 


The existential particles in JSNENA are hit (present) ‘there is/are’, hitwa (past) ‘there 
was/were’. In Kurdish and Gorani the corresponding construction is formed from 
the particle ha and the copula in the present. In the past tense the copula alone is 
used to express existence (890). The nominal complement of these expressions, i.e. 
the term whose existence is being asserted, is normally placed before the expres- 
sions. The nuclear stress is generally placed on the nominal complement. 


(890) 


(891) 


(892) 


8.3 Clauses with existential particles 


JSNENA 

a. Sere máàe-hit-wa.! 
taps water-EXIST-PSTC 
"There were water taps.' (A:37) 

b. tabagé ruwé hit-wa.! 
trays big EXIST-PSTC 
"There were big trays.' (A:33) 

c. ga-doka! kul yoma  pesrà-hit-wa.! 
in-there every day  meat-EXIST-PSTC 
‘There, every day there was meat.’ 

Kurdish 

rolà! čapka gul-ék hazs.! 

child bouquet flower-INDF EXIST-COP.3sG 

‘Child, there is a bouquet of flower’ 

Gorani 

a. due Zani ha-ne.! 


two woman.DIR.PL EXIST-COP.3PL 

‘There are two women (in the yard). 

bis si xànawüdewa b-en-é.| 
twenty thirty family.PL.DIR.INDF be-PSTC-3PL 
"There were twenty, thirty families. 
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In the following Gorani example the nominal complement is placed after the exis- 
tential expression. 


(893) 


Gorani 


isa! 


ha=n dàwlatman-ü-w! ^ men gada=na' 
now EXIST=COP.3SG.M rich-coP3sc.M-and 1sG  poor-coP.1sc 
‘Nowadays, there is a rich fellow, and as for me, Iam poor’ 


In JSNENA, a complement nominal consisting of a head and a modifier may be split 
by placing the existential particle immediately after the head, especially when the 
modifier is an attributive prepositional phrase or a relative clause (894.a-b)-(895). 
Parallel constructions are found in Iranian. 
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(894) JSNENA 
a. gürüni-hit-wa — b-fama hanabandan.| 
song-EXIST-PSTC with-name PN 
‘There was a song called hanabandan,’ (A:41) 
b. basiré rüba  hit-wa ga-hawsa nase! 
grapes many EXIST-PSTC in-courtyard people 
‘There were many grapes in the courtyard of people.’ (A:72) 


(895) Kurdish 
yak-nafar rīščarmů has lam šār-a! 
one-person old.man EXIST=COP.3SG in.DEM.PROX city-DEM 
‘There is an old man in this city.’ 


8.3.2 Possessive constructions 


In JSNENA, possession is expressed by existential constructions in which a pronom- 
inal suffix of the L-series is attached to the existential particle. As in other existen- 
tial constructions, the nominal complement is normally placed before the particle 
with the nuclear stress on the nominal: 


(896) JSNENA 

a. t"kane  rüba  hit-wà-le.! 
shops many  EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He had many shops.’ (A:7) 

b. xa  'ambar rüba rabtà hit-wa-le.! 
one warehouse very big EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He had a big warehouse: (A:7) 

c. pesti hit-wa-lan.| 
back-support EXIST-PSTC-OLB.1PL 
‘We had a back-support.’ (A:56) 


In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, the predicative possessive constructions are 
similar to those of JSNENA in that the nominal is placed before the verb and it 
receives the nuclear stress. The only difference from JSNENA lies in the mobility of 
the dative clitic, which indexes the subject-like argument in Iranian. 
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(897) Gorani 


méewazy alé=§ ha=né.| 
fruit-EZ  good-PL.DIR-3sG EXIST=COP.3PL 
‘Tt has good fruit.’ 


(898) Kurdish 
man kanisk-ék-am hazs.! 
1sG  daughter-INDF-1sG EXIST=COP.3SG 
‘T have a daughter’ 


On some occasions the nominal is split, the particle being placed after the head 
noun and a modifier postposed after the particle, e.g. 


(899) JSNENA 
qasüb hit-wá-lan b-Sama ‘Aziz-Xan.| 
butcher EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL with-name PN 
‘We had a butcher by the name of Aziz Khan.’ (A:74) 


(900) Kurdish 
máyn-ik-i ha=s wa nāw mayin sé lang.| 
mare-INDF=3SG EXIST-COP3sG by name mare three leg 
‘He has a mare by the name of “three-legged mare." 


8.4 Verbal clauses 
8.4.1 Direct object constituent 


8.4.1.1 Object—verb 
JSNENA matches Iranian of Sanandaj in having SOV as default word order. The 
frequency counts show that OV is the preferred order for 95% of total direct objects 
in JSNENA (cf. Noorlander 2022). In Sanandaj Kurdish 99% of total direct objects 
are placed before the verb (cf. Mohammadirad 2022b). A study of the neighbouring 
Gorani dialect of Gawrajo has revealed that 96% of direct objects are placed before 
the verb (cf. Mohammadirad 2022a). 

In the OV order, the nuclear stress is generally placed on the object if it is indef- 
inite with a newly introduced referent: 
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(901) JSNENA 


a. 


labas=é dawresi los-wa.! 

clothes-EZ beggary wear.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘He would wear clothes of a beggar’ (A:108) 
masta ho-li. 

yoghurt give.IMP.SG-OBL.1SG 

‘Give me yoghurt!’ (A:79) 


ga-ef šīrin — mat-i-»wa,l labds | mat-i-wa,! 
in-3SG.M sweets put.PRs-3PL-PSTC clothes put.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
jole 'ayzé  mat4-wa.! 


clothes good  put.PRS-3PL-PSTC 

‘They put sweets in it, they put clothes in it, they put fine clothes in it.’ 
(A:9) 

xa-cay šatēě-n-wa-ŭ! xanci ‘araq šatē-n-wa.! 

one-tea drink.PRs-3PL-PSTC=and some arak  drink.PRs-3PL-PSTC 
‘They drank tea and they drank some arak.’ (A:10) 


(902) Gorani 


a. 


helà-w fon-€ war-ēn-ē=w la-én-é=wa.| 

egg-and oil-INDF eat.PRS-PSTC-3PL=and  go.PRS-PSTC-3PL-TELIC 
‘They would eat fried eggs and return.’ 

panjsama-y! waywdà ar-én-é.| 

thursday-OBL.M bride bring.PRS-PSTC-3PL 

‘They would bring brides on (a) Thursday.’ 


(903) Kurdish 


waxt-é soh hàl-a-s-an! C2  ddna=y 
when-EZ morning PVB-IND-lift.PRS-3PL INTJ CLF-EZ 
afrit=t topa-(a)n=a.! 


dragon-3sG hit.PST-CAUS-PERF 
‘When they woke up in the morning, [they saw that] he had killed a dragon. 


In JSNENA as well as in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, if the object constituent 
is definite and refers to a referent that has been introduced in the preceding dis- 
course, the nuclear stress is generally placed on the verb, e.g. 


(904) JSNENA 


a. 


hamàm-aké  masxn-i-wa-là.! 
bath-DEF heat.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘They used to heat the bath.’ (A:37) 
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b. laxm-aké — k-ol-à-wà-l&-o.! 
bread-DEF IND-do.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘She opened out the bread (dough). (A:66) 

c. Xwün-ake k-mé-n-wa-la=u' 
table-DEF IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F=and 
‘They delivered the table.’ (A:11) 

d. xàLef k-xal-wa-lé.| 
eat-3SG.M IND-eat.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He used to eat his food.’ (A:101) 


(905) Gorani 


a. čāwlāy kawr-aka m-ār-à! čā 
from.then.on sheep-DEF.PL.OBL IND-bring.PRS-3PL there 
sara bəřà.! 


head cut.PST 
‘They bring the sheep (and) butcher (them) there.’ 


b. stpanj Toe zamsün man-ó,! 
thirty-five day-PL.DIR winter  remain.PRs-3sG 
wazaka baxs-n-à.! 


walnut.DEF.PL donate.PRS-CAUS-3PL 
‘Thirty-five days before winter ends, they donate the walnuts.’ 


(906) Kurdish 
a. Saw-é kur-akan=t bang kord.! 
night-INDF boy-DEF.PL=3sG call  do.PsT 
‘One night he summoned his sons.’ 
b. kanisk gawra a-wa-t=a bara=y gawrazy.| 
girl big IND-give.PRS-3SG=DRCT brother-EZ big-3sG 
‘He gives the eldest girl to his eldest brother’ 


8.4.1.2 Verb—object 

Occasionally an object constituent is placed after the verb. In both JSNENA and 
Iranian post-verbalobjects make up less than 10 percent of all direct objects. The data 
from Table 81 extracted from copora of JSNENA (cf. Noorlander 2022), and Sanandaj 
Kurdish (cf. Mohammadirad 2022b) indicate that JSNENA exhibits a slightly greater 
tendency than Kurdish for having postverbal objects, most commonly with definite 
nominals. Relevant percentages are shown for the corpus of the Gorani dialect of 
the Gawraju (Mohammadirad 2022a), spoken to the south of Sanandaj. It can be 
seen that Gorani Gawraju and JSNENA have similar tendencies in the post-predicate 
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realisation of direct objects, especially definite direct objects, but also indefinite 
ones. The post-verbal position of objects was the historically earlier default position 
of objects in NENA and development of preverbal object placement was the result 
of convergence with Iranian languages. This historical shift in word order has taken 
place in varying degrees in the eastern sector of NENA. It is most advanced in the 
trans-Zab Jewish dialects (Khan 2020a, 398—401). The statistics suggest that JSNENA 
has converged most closely with word order patterns of Gorani. 


Table 81: Percentage of post-predicate objects across JSNENA, Kurdish, and Gorani. 


JSNENA Kurdish Gorani Gawraju 


rate of post-predicate direct 0.05 0.01 0.04 
objects, all forms 

rate of post-predicate direct 0.05 0.01 0.05 
objects, nominal 

rate of post-predicate direct 0.00 0.00 0.00 
objects, pronominal 

rate of post-predicate direct 0.13 0.02 0.06 
objects, nominal, definite 

rate of post-predicate direct 0.03 0.00 0.02 


objects, nominal, indefinite 


In JSNENA the placement of an object after the verb is sometimes used to give 
prominence to an indefinite noun with a newly introduced referent that plays a 
role in the ensuing discourse, e.g. 


(907) JSNENA 


a. rasm dé=é-lé! afsaré! 
custom — OBL.this-COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M officers 
artes! rakw-i-wa süsi.! 


army  ride.PRs-3PL-PSTC horse 

‘Tt was the custom that officers, in the army, would ride on a horse.’ (A:15) 
b. kmén-wa xà nafar! 

IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC one person 

‘They brought somebody. (B:17) 
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The following Gorani examples match JSNENA in (907.a-b) in that a newly-intro- 
duced object is given extra-prominence by being placed after the verb. 


(908) Gorani 


a. àdic (Q-Cor-o Alt Asraf xan ū 
3SG.DIR.M IND-callPRS-35G PN PN khan and 
Yawar jafar xàni! sarlaskar-é b-en-e.! 
PN PN khan majorgeneral-PL.DIR be.PRS-PSTC-3PL 
‘He summons Ali Ashraf Khan and Yawar Jafar Khan. They were major 
generals.’ 
b. Q-tüw-ü kiyan-ü dawlat.! 


IND-can.PRS-1sG send.PRS-1sG government 
' can send the government (to quell the unrest).’ 


In JSNENA an object is also postposed after the verb when its referent is bound ana- 
phorically to the preceding discourse, either by explicit mention or by association. 
The construction in this case is used in clauses that are closely connected in some 
way to what precedes. In (909), for example, the act of going up to the people and 
listening to what they say are presented as aspects of the same overall event and 
not independent events: 


(909) JSNENA 
g-ezal-wa masalan xa-ada nàse X ke-ga-xa 
IND-gOo.PRS-PSTC for example one-number people REL-in-one 
meydan smīxè=n! xabra  hagé-n,! 
square  stand.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL word speak.PRS-3PL 
masil-wa xabr-ù.! 
listen.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC word-3PL 
‘He would go, for example, to a group of people who were standing in a 
square speaking and listening to what they said.’ (A:109) 


Example (910) illustrates a parallel in Kurdish, in that a postposed direct object is 
bound to the explicit mention of its referent in the preceding discourse: 
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(910) Kurdish 


a-yZ-e, tyartya-m b-a bà  àma 
IND-say.PRS-3sG aid-1sG SBJV.give.IMP.2SG OPT DEM.PROX.SG 
šā=s! la-žēr àm čārwā dar=ī 
king-coP3sc at-under DEM.PROX.3SG horse out=3sG 
b-ér-in.’| dar=t — t-ér-an! har jor 
SBJV-bring.PRS-lPL out=3sG IND-bring.PRs-3PL each manner 
a-w-é dàri X téran šā! 


IND-be.PRS-3SG out=3sG IND-bring.PRs-3PL king 
‘He said, “Help me so that—this is a king. Let’s pull him out from under this 
animal.” They pulled him out. In any way possible they pulled the king out.’ 


In (911) the construction with a postposed object in JSNENA is used in a clause that 
recapitulates the content of what precedes rather than advancing the discourse: 


(911) JSNENA 


ba-aqle ay jole uel! 'uc-lü 
with-feet these clothes trample.IMP.sG-OBL.3PL trample.IMP.SG-OBL.3PL 
-jal-aké,! üna-c asr-ànàn-iü.! 


these-clothes-DEF 1SG=ADD wring.PRS-1SG.F-OBL.3PL 
‘Trample the clothes with your feet. Trample the clothes and I shall wring 
them out.’ (C:11) 


In a parallel construction below in Kurdish the postposed object hakayat ‘tale’ 
appears in a clause that recapitulates the content of the preceding clause. 


(912) Kurdish 
Tayt=§ wat=t' ay ama Cn à am 
PN-3sG Say.PST=3SG INTJ DEM.PROX.SG how  PTCL DEM.PROX 
hakayat-yal=t-a | hàward-as-aw tul?! wat=i, dtar 
tale-PL=2SG-DEM  bring.PST-PERF-TELIC 2SG  sayPST-3sG anyway 
hàword-u-m-as-aw taza hakayat.| 
bring.PST-PTCP=1SG=PERF=TELIC anyhow tale 
‘Tay said, “How were you able to return from those places and bring back all 
these tales with you in your memory (lit. how were you able to bring back all 
these tales)?” He said, “Well, anyhow I have brought back the tales." 
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8.4.1.3 Predicative complements and expressions of content 

In JSNENA, when a verb takes a second complement in addition to a direct object 
of the type illustrated in (913.a-b), this second complement is generally placed after 
the verb: 


(913) JSNENA 
a. k-ol--wa-la xa ‘otaqa hasabi-ü.! 
IND-dO.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F one room  proper-and 
‘They would make it into a proper room.’ (B:76) 
b. pydl-aké  zmet-le maé.| 
glass-DEF fillPST-OBL.3sG.M water 
‘He filled the glass with water’ 


In (913.a) the post-verbal argument without a preposition can be analysed as a pre- 
dicative complement. It is a non-referential nominal phrase that ascribes a result- 
ant quality to the direct object argument that it acquires through the change of 
state brought about by the verb ‘to make’. This may be termed a ‘predicative com- 
plement’ in that it express a semantic predicate.’ In (913.b) the argument ‘water’ 
without a preposition expresses the resultant content of the changed state under- 
gone by the direct object. The post-verbal arguments, therefore, are not second 
direct objects. 

Similarly, in Gorani, predicative complements or expressions of content in par- 
allel constructions follow the verb without a preposition: 


(914) Gorani 
a. Cà @-kar-a=§ Sawüna-w i haywan-t! 
in-DEM.DIST IND-do.PRS-3PL-3sG shephard=EZ animal-OBL.M 
‘There, they make him into a shepherd.’ 
b. pardax-aka=§ paf kard-@ awit! 
glass-DEF.DIR.M=3sG fill do.PsT-3sG.M water 
‘He filled the glass with water’ 


In Kurdish, however, the corresponding form of complement is preceded by a prep- 
osition, which is cliticised to the verb: 


3 For the term and an analysis of these constructions in English see Huddleston and Pullum (2002, 
251-66). 
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(915) Kurdish 
a. léwan-aka=y par kard=a aw! 
glass-DEF=3sG fill do.PsT-DRCT water 
‘He filled the glass with water’ 
b. a-w-ka-m-a Sa. 
IND=2SG-d0.PRS-1SG=DRCT king 
Iwill make you into a king.’ 


JSNENA, therefore, matches the syntax of Gorani rather than that of Kurdish, since 
unlike in Kurdish no directional particle is added to the verb in such constructions 
in Gorani. 


8.4.2 Subject constituent 


8.4.2.1 Subject—(Object)—verb 
In JSNENA, if the clause has a subject nominal constituent, this is normally placed 
before the verb and before a direct object nominal: 


(916) JSNENA 
a. kald-ake  haméesa res-af ksé-wa-la.! 
bride-DEF always head-3sG.F coverPST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘The bride had always covered her head.’ (A:3) 


b. yalef naql-i-wazü! baxt-ef 
children-3sc.M dance.PRs-3PL-PsTC-and  wife-3sG.M 
nagl-à-wa-ü! 


dance.PRs-3sG.F-PsTC-and 

‘His children danced and his wife danced.’ (A:99) 
c. dāak-ī hiy-a Taran. | 

mother-1sG come.PST-3sG.F Tehran 

‘My mother came to Tehran.’ (A:5) 


Subject—Verb constructions may have the pragmatic structure of categorical sen- 
tences or thetic sentences. Categorical sentences are bipartite in that they announce 
a base of predication and then make a statement about this. A thetic sentence pre- 
sents a unitary situation rather than stating something about the subject (Sasse 
1987). Thetic sentences are typically used for ‘discourse management’ such as pre- 
senting the preliminary grounds for what follows in the discourse (Kaltenbóck, 
Heine, and Kuteva 2011). Constructions such as (916.b), which express a parallel 
between two juxtaposed subjects, are most easily interpreted as categorical sen- 
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tences. The speaker announces a base of predicate then makes a statement about, 
after which another base of predication is announced and a statement is made 
about that one. An example such as (916.c) could be interpeted as a thetic sentence. 
The speaker presents the situation of his mother coming to Tehran, as grounds for 
what follows in the discourse. 

The subject nominal is sometimes separated from the rest of the clause by an 
intonation group boundary. In such cases the prosody explicitly signals that the 
construction is a bipartite categorical sentence, e.g. 


(917) JSNENA 
ay-bronà! hal-day brüta g-bé.! 
this-boy — oBL-oBLthis girl IND-love.PRS.3SG.M 
‘The boy loves the girl.’ (A:18) 


In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj the subject constituent likewise occurs by 
default before the object and the verb. 


(918) Gorani 
éma annd=ma zana.! 
1PL this.much=1PL know.PST 
‘We know this much [about life]. 


(919) Kurdish 
ewára palng  t-é-tzaw.! 
evening leopard IND-come.PRS-3SG-TELIC 
‘In the evening the panther returns (home) 


Bipartite categorical sentences may be explicitly marked in the prosody by placing 
an intonation group boundary after the subject constituent: 
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(920) 


Gorani 

isa — kur-akay' vat ba kandacaké, 

now )boy-DEF.OBL.M say.PST to  girlDEF.OBL.F 
'garakazmzni-ir! konácaké! våt, 
be.necessary.F=1SG=COP.2SG-and  girDEF.OBL.F Say.PST 
‘garak=am=nt’! itar adà-ü tàte-ü 
be.necessary.M-1sG-COP.28G6 then mother-and father-and 
Cw  pār-ēw ma-kar-o.| 


thing money-INDF NEG-do.PRS-3SG 

‘Nowadays, (if) the boy said to the girl, “I want you”, and if the girl said, “I 
want you”, then the word of parents and so-and-so does not count [lit. does 
not make money]. 


The nuclear stress is placed on the subject if the speaker wishes to give it particular 
focus, as in (921)-(922), where the subject is given contrastive focus: 


(921) 


(922) 


JSNENA 

hülaà la ^ k-ae-wa.! 

Jew | NEG IND-know.PRS.3sG.M-PSTC 

‘A Jew (as opposed to a Muslim) did not know.’ (B:20) 


Gorani 
pir Salipàr zàyanda-w éga-y=n.' 
Spiritualguide PN born-EZ here-OBL.M=COP.3SG.M 


‘Pir Shaliyar was born here (i.e. he should be included in the set of people 
born here, contrary to what others assume about his religion and origin) 


8.4.2.2 Object—subject—verb 

The subject is occasionally placed after the object constituent. This construction may 
be used to put particular focus on the subject referent, in contexts such as (923a) 
and (923b). Here the remainder of the proposition is presupposed to be known but 
the identity of the subject referent in the proposition is new information: 


(923) 


JSNENA 

a. @a  hülàé trogte-ya.! 
this Jews make.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.F 
‘The Jews made this.’ (B:83) 
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b. ë massüé! baxta maré bēl-akè,! 
these matzos woman owner house-DEF 
ya ‘o-baxta=é laxm-aké 
or that-woman-EZ bread-DEF 
k-ol-d-wa-le-o, | tars-à-wà-lü.! 


IND-do.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC make.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
‘The mistress of the house or the woman who made the bread would 


make these matzos.’ (B:22) 


Likewise, in Gorani the OSV order occurs when the object is topical and the subject 
is given focal prominence: 


(924) Gorani 


a. axlab-ü Zan-a màn hibit 
most-EZ woman-PLOBL 1sc  formalengagement 
kar-éen-e-ü! axlab-ic-sà màn talaq ^ d-en-.! 


do.PRs-PSTC-1SG-and  most-ADD-3PL 1sG divorce give.PRS-PSTC-1SG 
‘It was me who was in charge of registering marriages. It was also me 
who was also in charge of divorces.’ (lit. I would ask permission for 
marrying most women, and I would divorce most of them too). 

b. nün-ic wé=ta ^ pacen-de?! 
bread=ADD REFL-2PL bake.PRS-PSTC-2PL 
‘Did you use to bake bread yourselves?’ 


In such OSV constructions the topical object is treated syntactically like a prototyp- 
ical topical subject and the focal subject is treated like a prototypical focal object in 
a SOV construction. 


8.4.2.3 Verb—subject 

In JSNENA the subject constituent is postposed after the verb in certain circum- 
stances. This occurs when the subject is either definite or indefinite. When the 
subject is indefinite, the function of the postposition is to give added prominence 
to a newly introduced referent that plays a role in the subsequent discourse, e.g. 


(925) JSNENA 
a. patire 'awir-a, | k-y-à-wa ‘asarta.| 
Passover  pass.PST-3SG.F IND-COme.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC Pentecost 
(After) Passover was over, Pentecost came.’ (B:37) 
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b. bar-do k-y-à-wa lele resa Sata! 
after-OBL.that IND-come.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC eve head year 
‘Then came New Year's Eve.’ (A:63) 


The JSNENA examples (925.a-b) are directly parallel to the following sentence in 
Gorani, which comes at the beginning of a folk song. 


(926) Gorani 
ümá-wa wahar | 
come.PST.3SG-TELIC spring 
‘The spring came again (returned). 


In Kurdish, VS order is typical of clauses with a copula verb expressing the onset of 
a temporal season, as in the JSNENA and Gorani examples above, or the existence 
of a newly introduced referent. Note, however, that the postposed subject is treated 
like a goal argument in (927.b), since it comes after a directional clitic. There is no 
parallel to this in JSNENA and Gorani. 


(927) Kurdish 
a. aw-d nawroz. | 
IPFV-be.PST-IPFV? PN 
The new Year came.’ [lit. it would be the New Year’] 


b. a-w-ét=a yak pāwšā-yk,! Zàn-eket 
IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT one king-INDF woman-INDF=3SG 
a-w-é,| Zan-aka parizaw cal _ gis 
IND-be.PRS-3SG woman-DEF fairy forty plait.of-hair 
a-w-ē.! 


IND-be.PRS-3SG 
‘There was a king. He had a wife. The wife was a fairy with 40 plaits of 
hair’ 


In JSNENA, when the subject is definite and is not an information focus, the effect 
of the postposition of the subject is to bind the clause closely with what precedes. 
In (928.a), for example, the clause with the postposed subject knista is presented 
as a supplementary comment on what precedes. In (928.b) the statement that the 
Jews did not eat meat over a certain period is tagged on as an afterthought giving 
explanatory background to what is said at the beginning of the passage: 
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(928) JSNENA 
a. a tima! lele! kulé ‘amadé!| xàla 

this finish.pst-3sgf evening all ready food 
k-axl-i-wa! g-ez-i-wa baqa_ knistà.! 
ind-eat.prs-3pl-pstc ind-go.prs-3pl-pstc to synagogue 
ga-knista' manhàzye-lazü! 
in-synagogue X evening.prayer-cop.pst-obl.3sg.f-and 
'arbit-ye-la-ü! müsaf-e  arbit 
night prayer-cOP.PST-3sG.F-and Musaf=Ez night.prayer 
qaré-n-wà-la-ü,! ta-saat ^osra-ü  pelgé! xesar 
read.prs-3pl-pstc-obl.3sg.f-and to-hour ten-and half eleven 
tül gars-à-wa knista,! lelé — kapür! 
length pullprs-3sg.fpstc synagogue night atonement 
‘When this finished, in the evening, when they were all ready, they ate 
food and went to the synagogue. In the synagogue there were evening 
and night prayers. They read the Musaf for the night prayers. The 
synagogue service lasted until half past ten or eleven o’clock on the 
night of the Day of Atonement.’ (B:72) 


b. şər! har xar-à-wa qarwa 
evening just become.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC near 
monhà, xét-o-waxtàra! mutar=yé-lé 
evening.prayer again-that-time permitted=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
baqef ^ Sahita k-ol-i-wa.! tmanyà yome! 
to-3sG.M slaughter IND-do.PRs-3PL-PSTC eight days 
[d tmanya yomé man-yoma' sohyón, 
this-ADD eight days from-day Zion 
man-yoma rés-yarx-e ‘Ab! hata yoma sohyón! 
from-day  head-month-EZ PN until day Zion 
pasra la  k-axl-i-wa hülae.! 


meat NEG IND-eat.PRS-3PL-PSTC Jews 

‘In the evening, just as it was getting near evening prayer, it was then 
again permitted to perform slaughtering. For eight days, for the eight 
days from the day of Zion, the day of beginning of Ab until the day of 
Zion the Jews did not eat meat.' (B:47) 


The placement of a definite subject nominal before the verb typically sets up a new 
topic or re-identifies an existing topic for the clause and often for the ensuring 
section of discourse. This, therefore, forms a boundary in the discourse. When a 
definite non-focal subject is placed after the verb, this does not set up a topic but 
rather maintains an existing topic. 
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A parallel construction with a postposed definite subject is used in the Iranian 
languages of the region, which is illustrated by (929) from Kurdish. As in JSNENA, 
the function of the postposing of the non-focal definite subject is to bind the clause 
to the preceding discourse. 


(929) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
wat=am, *Xüli,! bar sé walax-aka xà 
sayPST-1scG uncle load three donkey-DEF throw.IMP.2sG 
am war-aw.! bar sē walax-aka=y 
DEM.PROX side-ADP load three donkey-DEF=3sG 
xast-a am wür-aw — xàlü-m.! 
throw.PST-DRCT DEM.PROX side-ADP uncle-1sG 
‘I said, “Uncle, send me over as much as three loads of asses to this other 
side.” My uncle sent me over as much as three loads of ass to this other side.’ 


8.4.2.4 Subject Verb Agreement 
In the following Gorani example, the existential verb agrees with the nominal 
subject which is closer to it. 


(930) Gorani 
haywan=sa, gáwa-sà ha-na.! 
animal-3PL cow=3PL  EXIST-COP.3SG.F 
(People) have animal(s), and cow(s).’ 


In (931) a 1sg. Subject followed by a comitative expression takes 1pl. agreement 
on the verb, referring both to the subject and to the complement of the comitative 
preposition. Example (932) presents a parallel to this from Gorani: 


(931) JSNENA 
āna mentak-e tat-i hiye-x bāqà! Tsráyol.! 
I with father-isG come.PST-1PL to PN 
‘I came to Israel with my father’ (B:60) 


(932) Gorani 
hizi Canü bard-kay=m lūā-ymē bàr! 
yesterday with brother-DEF.OBL.M=1SG go.PST-1PL out 
‘Yesterday I went out together with my brother’ 
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8.4.2.5 Independent subject pronouns 
Pronominal reference to the subject of a clause is expressed by inflectional elements 
on the verb and by independent pronouns. The constructions with independent 
pronouns exhibit a ‘heavier’ coding of the content of the clause. The pronouns are 
generally placed before the verb. 

An independent subject pronoun is used when the pronominal referent is a 
contrastive focus marked by the nuclear stress, e.g. 


(933) JSNENA 
üt — g-ez-et sé-o.| ‘ana là g-éz-an.! 
your IND-20.PRS-2SG.M 80.IMP.SG-TELIC I NEG IND-20.PRS-1SG.F 


‘You (not me) go back. I shall not go.’ (C:12) 


Here the pronoun åt ‘yow is in replacing contrastive focus (Dik 1981), i.e. it is 
uttered against the background of a presupposition that ‘we shall both go’. The 
focus on the subject pronoun is corrective in that it signals that the subject argu- 
ment in the presupposition should be replaced. 

The use in Kurdish of independent subject pronouns with nuclear stress to 
express contrast is seen in (934). 


(934) Kurdish 
àw gorànic  a-wot-ü! màn dozala-m a-Zan.! 
3sG song-3sc IPFV-say.PsT-and 1sG  flute-1scG  IPFV-play.PST 
‘He would sing songs, and I would play flute.’ 


This is a ‘contrastive topic’ construction in which a contrastive parallel is set up 
between two subjects (Dik 1981, 47; Lambrecht 1994, 291—291). Each clause consists 
of two domains of focus, viz the subject and the predicate. In the first domain the 
focus selects the subject from an accessible set of two (he and TT). In the second 
domain the predicate is selected from an accessible limited set of activities within 
the domain of musical performance. The type of focus, therefore, is different from 
the JSNENA example (933). In both cases, however, the subject pronouns are in 
focus, i.e., the focus selects one item from a presupposed set of alternatives (Krifka 
2008), and there is some kind of contrastive opposition between the subject and 
another referent. 

Where there is no contrastive focus on the pronoun, the heavily-coded con- 
structions with an independent pronoun before the verb generally mark bounda- 
ries of some kind between sections of the discourse, signalling the onset a section. 
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An independent pronoun is used in JSNENA at the beginning of direct speech, e.g. 


(935) 


JSNENA 

a. mir-é ‘ana! baxtà — gawr4.! 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M I woman marry.PST-OBL.1SG 
‘He said, “I have married." (C:11) 

b. miri ana Sarbat | mon-ila didax 
Say.PST-OBL.1sG I sherbet from-hand OBL.2SG.F 
la šatē-na.! 


NEG drink.PRS-1SG.M 

‘I said, “I shall not drink sherbet from your hand.” (A:23) 
c. mir-ü róla! üt  sarwatmünd-ye-t.! 
Say.PST-OBL.3PL dear boy you rich-COP-2sG.M 


"They said, *Dear boy, you are rich." (D:9) 


Likewise, in the following examples from the Iranian languages of the region the 
independent subject pronoun marks the beginning of speech: 


(936) 


(937) 


Kurdish 

a-ga-yt=a bar! a-r-6 a-yZ-é, 
IND-arrive.PRS-3SG=DRCT front IND-g0.PRS-3SG IND-say.PRS-3sG 
‘man a-s-@ bo-r-àm! am 

1SG IND-AUX-3SG SBJV-80.PRS-1SG DEM.PROX 

Sans = xwa=m-a payà @-ka-m.’! 


fortune REFL=1SG-DEM visible sByjv-do.PRS-1SG 
‘He arrived (at the gates of the city), went (to the guards) and said, “I shall go 
(and) find this fortune of mine.” 


Gorani 

wāta-bē=šā ind jarayan=a! 
Say.PST.PTCP.M-be.PSTC.3SG=3PL DEM.PROX.3SG.M.DIR situation=COP.3SG 
ádi-c wata-bé, ‘day màn! 

3SG.OBL.M Say.PST.PTCP.M-be.PSTC.3SG DISC 1SG 

Q-tàw-ül isa = ma-taw-a.’! 


IND-Can.PRS-1SG NOW NEG-Can.PRS-1SG 
‘They had said, “The situation is like this.’ He had said, “Well [normally] I can 
[be of help], [but] now I cannot." 
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In JSNENA, an independent pronoun is often used when there is a change in subject 
referent and the attention is shifted from one referent to another. A parallel to this 
from Kurdish is seen in (939). 


(938) JSNENA 
ay  bxé-ül āna bəxy-àn.! 
this weep.PsT.3sc.M-and I Weep.PST-1sG.F 
‘He wept and I wept.’ (C:11) 


(939) Kurdish 
a-yz-é tu xwā řēza-y law 
IND-say.PRS-3SG 2sG god a.little-INDF from.DEM.DIST 
üwar-m-a pē a-wa-y?! aw-i$ — ayZé 
fire-1sc-DEM to IND-give.PRS-2SG 3SG-ADD IND-Say.PRS-3SG 
ban caw a-wa-m pée=t.| 
top eye IND-give.PRS-1SG t0-2sG 
“(The little girl) said, “Would you please give me a bit of that fire?” She (the 
demon) said, *Yes, gladly (lit. on eyes). I will give you." 


In JSNENA, on some occasions an independent subject pronoun occurs when there 
is no shift in subject referent, but there is a re-orientation on some other level of 
the discourse. In (940), for example, the pronoun occurs in a clause that marks a 
shift from an introductory section, which introduces the referent, to a foreground 
section that narrates his activities. 


(940) JSNENA 


xà  $wáwa hit-wa-le! rüba dawlaman-ye-le.! 

one neighbour EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M very rich=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
tajàr-ye-le.! o lelawae —k-ewa-o 
merchant-COP.PST-OBL.38G.M he evenings IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-TELIC 
belà  g-be-wa yatü-wa hasab=u 

home IND-need.PRs.3SG.M-PSTC Sit.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC accounts-and 

ktabé  hol-ü.! 


books do.prs.3gs.m-obl.3pl 

‘He had a neighbour, who was very rich. He was a merchant. He would 
return home in the evenings and had to sit and do the accounts and books,’ 
(A:100) 
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Similarly, in the Kurdish example (941) an independent subject pronoun occurs at 
the beginning of a clause that introduces the foreground after a preliminary back- 
ground section. 


(941) Kurdish 


Sanjar xàün! aw-waxt-a bawa=y ‘abdin 
PN khan DEM.DIST-time-DEM grand.father-EZ PN 
xànzü! aw-waxt-a aziz xün-ü amana 
khan-and DEM.DIST-time-DEM PN khan-and DEM.PROX.PL 
bü.! mal=yan la farah-à bū.! Füs-aka 
COPR.PST.3SG house=3PL at PN-POST COPPST.3sG Russian-DEF 
hāt-ù! àm tanya xwa=y 

come.PST-COP.PST 3SG.PROX alone REFL=3SG 

rü-g' Füs-aka-y Sakós dā! 


go.PST-3sG Russian-DEF-3sG defeat give.PST 

‘Sanjer Khan, well he was the grandfather of Abdin Khan, Aziz Khan and so 
forth. Their house was in Farah district. The Russians had come (here). He 
went alone and defeated the Russians.’ 


In (942) from a JSNENA narrative a subject pronoun is used in a clause that consti- 
tutes a disjunction from what precedes in that it offers an evaluative comment on 


the foregoing sequence of events: 


(942) JSNENA 


'ay-zil jens — labl-é| jans-aké 
this-go.PST.3sG.M cloth take.PST-OBL.3sSG.M cloth-DEF 
labl-é matü-le ga-xa  t"kaàna 
take.PST-OBL.3SG.M put.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M in-one shop 
zabn-é.| ay-a — xir 
sellPRs.3sG.M-OBL.3sG.M this-ADD become.PST.3SG.M 
mangal do.! 

like OBL.3SG.M 


'He went and took the cloth, he tookthe cloth away to put it in a shop and sell 
it. He became like him (the neighbour).’ (A:105) 


A parallel function of an independent subject pronoun in Gorani is seen in (943), 
where the clause with the subject pronoun presents an evaluation of the foregoing 
event. 
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(943) Gorani 


lüwá-ymera Tāqwasān.! yo balit-e€=-ma gart 
gO.PST-1PL-POST pn one.M ticket-INDF-1PL take.PST 
yo-ë duwè təman-ē.! yawāšē lūwā-ymē 

one.M-? two PN-PL.DIR then go.PST-1PL 

hàwz-e cà be! qdyàq-e$ čanē.! 


pond-INDF in.DEM.DIST be.PRs.PSTC.3sG boat-3sc in 
éma har  qàyaq-mà  nà-yia-bé!! 

1PL  atall boat-1PL NEG-see.PST.PTCP.m-be.PSTC.3SG 
yawasé qüàyaqswüri kar-én-é xulk.| 

well boating do.PRS-PSTC-3PL people 
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‘We went towards Taq Bostan. We each bought a ticket. Each cost two 
Tomans. Then we went (inside). There was a pond there. There were boats 


in it. We had never seen a boat. People would go boating.’ 


On some occasions independent subject pronouns are placed after the verb. In this 
case the clause is presented as having a closer connection with what precedes and 
does not mark the onset of a new section. In (944) from JSNENA and (945) from 
Kurdish the postposed pronoun is not contrastive and does not bear the nuclear 
stress. In constructions of this nature the heavy coding of the pronoun is exploited 
as end-weighting to mark closure. 


(944) 


(945) 


JSNENA 

axni k-é-n-wa bel-an yat-i-wa. 

we IND-come.PRS-3PL-PSTC house-1PL sit.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
haz k-ol-i-wa he-n bela | didan 
desire IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC come.PRS-3PL house OBL.1PL 
yat 'onyexüe. 


Sit.PRS-3PL they 


‘They would come to our house and sit. They wanted to come to our house 


and sit.’ (A:80) 


Kurdish 

Tayi-$  wátzil ay ama Cin à 
PN-3sG say.PST-3sG INTJ DEM.PROX.SG how  PTCL 
am hakayat-yal-t-a haward=as=aw tu!?! 


DEM.PROX tale-PL=2SG-DEM bring.PST-PERF=TELIC 2sG 


[Hatam wrote his tales too, and brought them to Tay] Tay said, *How were 


you able to bring back all these tales (with you)?" 
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8.4.3 Prepositional phrases 


8.4.3.1 Verb—prepositional phrase 

In JSNENA, a prepositional phrase expressing an indirect object or some other com- 
plement of the verb is normally placed after the verb. Table 82 summarizes the rate 
of post-predicate realisation for different types of indirect objects. The ratios are 
extracted from datasets of JSNENA (Noorlander 2022) and Central Kurdish of the 
Sanandaj region (Mohammadirad 2022b). 


Table 82: Rate of post-predicate realisation of nominal indirect objects in 
JSNENA and Kurdish. 


JSNENA Kurdish 
Addresses 0.100 0.93 


Location 0.100 0.100 
Goals of verbs of movement, e.g. ‘go’ 0.93 0.93 
Goals of verbs of caused movement, e.g. ‘put’ 0.87 0.98 
Recipients of ‘give’ 0.100 0.80 


According to the data in Table 82 Kurdish and JSNENA closely match with regard 
to the word order profile of indirect objects, resulting as VOX (where X stands for 
indirect objects) as the basic word order. These tendencies reflect structural con- 
vergence. 

If the prepositional phrase constitutes the end of the clause, it generally bears 
the nuclear stress. The nuclear stress in such cases typically expresses a broad 
focus that includes both the prepositional phrase and the verb. 


(946) JSNENA 

a. k-amr-a baqa_baxt-i! 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F to wife-1sc 
‘She says to my wife...’ (A:18) 

b. g-be he-t-o baqa "ahrà.! 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M come.PRS-2SG.M-TELIC to town 
‘You must come back to the town.’ (A:6) 

C. g£-ez-i-wa baga béla ^ nós-ü.! 

IND-g0-3PL-PSTC to house self-3PL 
‘They delivered the table, then went to their homes.’ (A:11) 

d. xa-jam daél-wa qam büben-éf. 
one-mirror put.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC before forehead-3sc.M 
‘He put a mirror in front of its forehead.’ (A:43) 
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e. 'axni jwangé smix-ax-wa ga-hawsa.| 
we youngsters stand.psT-1PL-PsTc in-courtyard 
*We youngsters were standing in the courtyard." (A:12) 


Similar prosodic patterns of post-verbal prepositional phrases are found in Kurdish 
and Gorani: 


(947) Kurdish 
aqa' a-ru-n bū Faw! 
man IND-go.PST-3PL to hunting 
‘Well, they went hunting.’ 


(948) Gorani 


wéZankàr-e b-en-e! salàm 
gum.tragacanth.worker-DIR.PL be.PRs-PSTC-3PL advance.selling 
kar-en-e.! lu-en-é là dawlatman-à.! 


do.PRS-PSTC-3PL g0.PRS-PSTC-3PL to rich-PL.OBL 
‘There were people who distilled gum (from trees). They would sell in 
advance (their product). They would go to the rich.’ 


8.4.3.2 Prepositional phrase—verb 

On some occasions the prepositional phrase in JSNENA is placed before the verb. 
This construction is generally used when the phrase contains a referent that has 
some kind of prominence in the discourse. Sometimes the referent is newly intro- 
duced into the discourse and it is marked as an information focus by the nuclear 
stress. In such cases the speaker may draw particular attention to it on account of 
its importance. In (949.a) the speaker wishes to draw special attention to the fuel 
of the oven. In (949.b) the ‘board’ is the essential distinctive feature of the object in 
question, which is given further salience by repeating it at the end of the clause: 


(949) JSNENA 
a. tanür-aké ba-siwé malq-i-wà-la. 
oven-DEF  with-wood  heat.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘They heated the oven with wood.’ (A:67) 
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b. xwün md=yé-lé?! man-taxta 
table what=cOP.PST-OBL.3SG.M | from-board 
tras-wa-li, | xa-taxta  ruwà.! 


make.PST-PSTC-OBL.3PL one-board big 
*What was a 'table'?. They made it out of board, a large board." (A:9) 


In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj the placing of a prepositional phrase imme- 
diately before the verb likewise is generally a strategy for giving the phrase prom- 
inence: 


(950) Gorani 
éma=yé pay kalüpali lüe b-én-mé.| 
1PL-ADD for merchandise go.PST-PTCP.PL be.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘We had gone for merchandise.’ 


(951) Kurdish 
pésa-kazyzmün bo gawaz garak=a.! 
skin-DEF-3sG-1PL for leatherbottle necessary=coP.3sG 
‘We will need its (cow’s) skin for (making) leather bottle(s).’ 


Prepositional phrases are occasionally fronted before the verb when the nominal 
in the phrase has already been evoked in the immediately preceding context and 
so is topically bound to it. The nominal in such cases does not bear the nuclear 
stress. These constructions are used when not only the referent of the prepositional 
phrase is bound to the foregoing discourse but also the proposition expressed by 
the clause as a whole has a close connection to what precedes. In (952), for example, 
the statement that the peddlers lived in the villages is presented as an elaborative 
supplement to the statement that they would make commercial trips to the villages: 


(952) JSNENA 


g-ez-i-wa baqa mālawāè.! ga-malawaé 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC to villages in-villages 
zandagi k-ol-i-wa.| 

life IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC 


‘They (the peddlers) went to the villages. They lived in the villages.’ (B:4) 


Similarly, in the following narrative *mountain' has been evoked in the preced- 
ing discourse and does not bear the nuclear stress. The clause coheres with what 
precedes. 
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(953) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


bara! ^ bawk=am_——wasayat=t__kardé=ya' ba 
brother father-1sc will-3sc  do.PST.PTCP=PERF hort 
lam kef-à Foz nà-ka-yn-aw!! 


in.DEM.PROX mountain-ADP day  NEG.IMP-dO.PRS-1PL-TELIC 
‘Brother, my father had made a will [for us]. Let's not stay the night in this 
mountain! 


8.4.3.3 Nominal complements expressing goals after verbs of movement 

When a nominal without a preposition is used with a verb of movement to express 
a goal, this is normally placed after the verb. The nuclear stress is usually placed 
on the nominal expressing broad information focus that includes both the nominal 
and verb: 


(954) JSNENA 

a. bar-do k-e-n-wa-o be-kalda.| 
after-OBL.that IND-come.PRS-3PL-PSTC-TELIC house-bride 
‘Afterwards they would come back to the 
house of the bride.’ (A:39) 

b. nošū labl-i-wa-lé orxel.! 
self-3PL take.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M mill 
‘They would themselves take it to the mill.’ (A:58) 

c. ma  kuLyoma  g-ez-et ‘ay-jangal?! 
why every-day IND-go.PRs-2sG.M this-wood 
‘Why do you every day go to the wood? (A:104) 

d. āna ^-lele la-zi-na-o bela! 
I that-night NEG-go.PRS-1SG-TELIC home 
“I did not go back home that night.’ (A:26) 

e. zīl-ēx dokà-ü! 
go.PST-IPL there-and 
*We went there. (A:20) 


A goal may be also be expressed by a prepositional phrase, e.g. 


(955) JSNENA 
g-ez-i-wa baga béla ^ nós-ü.! 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC to house self-3PL 
‘They went to their homes.’ (A:11) 
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Similarly, in the Iranian languages of Sanandaj the goals of verbs of movement are 
generally placed after the verb. The postposed nominal usually takes the nuclear 
stress. In Gorani, as in JSNENA, a goal may be expressed by a bare nominal (956.a-c) 
or by a prepositional phrase (956.d): 


(956) Gorani 

a. lüü-yme ^ Karmasan.! 
gO.PST-IPL PN 
‘We went to Kermanshah.’ 

b. yawà @-kar-o kīsa=š.! 
barley IND-do.PRS-3SG sack=3sG 
‘He put barley into his sack.’ 

c. ama-(a)né Taràn.! 
come.PST-1sG PN 
‘came to Tehran,’ 

d. lü-en-é pay sarazüri pama čənīày.! 
gO.PRS-PSTC-3PL to ^ PN-OBL.M cotton  pick.PST-INF 
‘People would go to Sharazoor for cotton herding.’ 


In Kurdish, on the other hand, there is not such a close match with JSNENA, since 
a goal is expressed by a prepositional phrase or by a nominal preceded by a direc- 
tional particle on the verb. 


(957) Kurdish 
a. a-hat-O bo lày bàwk-om. 
IPFV-come.PST-3sG to  place.ofEz father-1sc 
‘He would come to my father.’ 
b. šàkat a-w-an! a-Cc-an-a üsyüw-a  kona-yk-àw.! 
tired IND-be.PRS-3PL IND-gO.PRS-3PL-DRCT mill=EZ old-IND-ADP 
‘They got tired (and) went to an old mill’ 


In clauses with a goal argument, therefore, JSNENA has converged more with 
Gorani than with Kurdish. 

In JSNENA, occasionally a nominal expressing a goal is fronted before the verb. 
In (958) a demonstrative pronoun that refers to a set of goals is placed before the 
verb. This is a recapitulatory statement that is tagged onto what precedes. Example 
(959) presents a parallel from Iranian: 
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(958) JSNENA 
‘anyexaé kulé g-ez-i-wa.! 
these all — IND-g0.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘They went to all of these.’ (B:43) 


(959) Kurdish 


ama büz!  harkà bo am mantaqa 
DEIC falcon whoever to DEM.PROX region 
haté-@=ya! kóst-izya.! 


come.PST.PTCP-3SG=PERF kill.PST-3SG-PERF 
‘The falcon has killed whoever came to this region.’ 


8.4.3.4 Nominal complements of verbs of naming 

In JSNENA, the name of referents may be expressed by a construction consisting of 
an impersonal 3pl. form of the verb -m-r ‘to say’, with the named item marked by 
an L-suffix. The nominal complement of this construction is generally placed after 
the verb, e.g. 


(960) JSNENA 

a. k-amr-i-le pa-gosa.| 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL-OBL.3SG.M leg-stretching 
‘Tt is called “stretching of the leg." (A:26) 

b. k-amr-i-wa-lé ila  dwāqà.! 
IND-say-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3$G.M hand joining 
‘Tt was called “the joining of hands." (A:34) 

c. k-amr-t-wa-lit carci! 
IND-Say-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL peddler 
‘They were called “peddlers.” (A:70) 


The expression of a nominal complement of verbs of naming in JSNENA matches 
the equivalent construction in Gorani, where the verb ‘to say’ is used, and the 
nominal complement is placed after the verb, e.g. (961.a-b). Occasionally, a prep- 
osition comes before the nominal, e.g. (961.c), which is more characteristic of the 
speech of the younger generation. 
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(961) Gorani 


a. Saxs-€=ma hazn! m-āč-mē šālīyār sīyà.! 
person-INDF-1PL EXIST=COP.3SG.M IND-Say.PRS-1PL PN PN 
‘We have a saint (whom) we call “Shaliar Siya.” 

b. saxs-é tar=ma ha-n! m-üc-à-s 
person-INDF other=1PL EXIST-COP.3SG.M  IND-Say.PRS-3PL-3SG 
Pir Xàlé. | 


spiritualguide PN 

‘We have another saint; he is called “Pir Xale.” 
c. m-ac-a=§ pana tasawüf.! 

IND-Say.PRS-3PL=3SG to sufism 

‘Tt is called “Sufism.” 


On the other hand, in Kurdish the compound verb naw nan ‘put a name’ is used in 
similar contexts: 


(962) Kurdish 
a. nüw-t a-n-an=a walkand.| 
name-3sG IND-put.PRS-3PL=DRCT PN 
‘She is named “Wilkna.” 
b. nàw-i a-n-an-a üsn-a — sar-à.! 
name-3sG IND-put.PRS-3PL-DRCT iron-EZ head-DEF 
‘He is named *iron-head." 


It can be seen that in this construction JSNENA corresponds to Gorani rather than 
Kurdish. 


8.4.3.5 Interrogative clauses 
In JSNENA and the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, interrogative particles are gen- 
erally placed immediately before the verb, e.g. 


(963) JSNENA 
a. mani g-be-t?! 
who  IND-Want.PRS-2SG.M 
‘Whom do you want?’ (A:20) 
b. mà k-ol-i-wa ga-patire?! 
what IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC at-Passover 
*What did they do at Passover?' (B:14) 


C. 


8.5 Negated clauses 


onse  ga-bela ma  k-oLi-wa? 

women in-house what IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
*What did the women do in the house?' (B:40) 
üt  ma-k-oLet?! 

you what-IND-do.PRS-2SG.M 

*What do you do?' (A:102) 


(964) Gorani 


či 


kust-O=at?! 


why _ kill. PsT-3sG.M=2sG 
‘Why did you kill him? 


(965) Kurdish 


a. 


Lera — cà a-ka-y?! 
in-here whatINTJ IND-do.PRs-2sG 
*What are they doing here?' 


bocà hat-i?! 

why come.PST-2sG 

‘Why did you come (here)? 

Tayi=§  wàtzil ay ama Cn à 
PN-3sG say.PST=3SG INTJ DEM.PROX.SG how  PTCL 
am hakayat-yal=t-a hdaward=as=aw tu!?! 


DEM.PROX tale-PL=2SG-DEM  bring.PST-PERF-TELIC 2SG 
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‘Tay said, “How were you able to return from those places and bring 
back all these tales with you in your memory (lit. how were you able to 


bring back all these tales)?" 


8.5 Negated clauses 


8.5.1 Negator before verb 


In JSNENA, the usual way to negate a verbal clause is to place the negative particle 
la before the verb. This is either stressed or unstressed. When stressed, it takes 
either the nuclear or non-nuclear stress, depending on the prominence that the 
speaker wishes to give to the negator. 
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8.5.1.1 Unstressed negator 


(966) JSNENA 
a. la-k-ay-an mani=yé.| 
NEG-IND-know.PRS-1SG.F Wwho=COP.3SG.M 
* do not know who it is.’ (A:21) 
b. ‘ana ‘o-lelé la-zi-na-o bela. 
I that-night NEG-go.PST-1sG.M-TELIC home 
'[ did not go back home that night.’ (A:26) 


8.5.1.2 Negator with non-nuclear stress 


(967) JSNENA 

a. raja’ ba-hanabandàn la — hge-lt báq-ox.! 
referring to-henna ceremeony NEG tell.PST-OBL.1ST to-2SG.M 
‘T have not told you about the henna ceremony.’ (A:39) 

b. nāšē  ràba  taqülà la — dae-n-wa.! 
people much attempt NEG put.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘People did not exert themselves.’ (A:55) 

c. xamd la miri bāq-òx.! 
one-thing NEG say.PST-OBL.1SG to-2SG.M 
‘One thing I did not tell you.’ (A:77) 


8.5.1.3 Negator with nuclear stress 

One type of situation in which this occurs is where the adversative force of the 
negator is made salient by its contradiction of what would be expected from a state- 
ment in the precding context: 


(968) JSNENA 


a. pas har-ct asrar wil-ü 
then however much insistence make.PST-OBL.3PL 
là hiy-a.! 


NEG  come.PST-3sG.F 
‘Then, however much they insisted, she did not come.’ (A:23) 
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b. ‘agar kilo bi-zoa xar-à-wa mast-aké,| 
if kilo more  become.PRs-3sG.F-PSTC yoghurt-DEF 
là | daré-wa-l-o t"k-àf.! 


NEG  pOULPRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F-TELIC  place-3sG.F 
‘Tf the yoghurt turned out to be more than a kilo, he did not pour it back 
(as you might expect).’ (A:79) 


8.5.1.4 Negated verb with nouns negated by hic 

The verb is negated with la when a nominal participant in the clause is modified 
by the negative particle hic, which denies the existence of referents of the class 
denoted by the nominal, e.g. 


(969) JSNENA 
a. hickas la-hīyē.! 
nobody NEG-come.PST.3SG.M 
‘Nobody came.’ (D:7) 
b. hickas  barüx-éf la — xar-wa.! 
nobody friend-3sc.M NEG become.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
*Nobody became his friend.' (D:1) 


8.5.2 Negated clauses in Iranian 


In Kurdish and Gorani, the negator morpheme takes different forms depending on 
the verb form. This is summarised in Table 83. 


Table 83: Negator formatives in Gorani and Kurdish. 


Gorani Kurdish 
Present copula nian «ni + an ‘be’ ni- 
Present indicative ma-- na- nā- 
Imperative/ Present subjunctive ma-~ nə- na- ~ md- 
Past tense nd- na- 


The following sub-sections list the stress-pattern of negator prefixes in Kurdish and 
Gorani and how they match the JSNENA patterns that are described above. 
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8.5.2.1 Unstressed 


(970) 


(971) 


Gorani 

bàrd-à-sà,! ka ba hayáteem alf=am 
take.PST-]SG-3PL SBRD in life-1sc grass-1sG 
na-kana=n,| bàrd-à-sà álaf — kan-ay.! 


NEG-mOW.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3sG take.PST-1SG-3PL grass MOW.PST-INF 
‘They took me—I have never mowed grass in my life—they took me to mow 
grass. 


Kurdish 

bà lam kef-à Foz na-ka-yn-aw.! 

hort in.DEM.PROX mountain-POST day  NEG.SBJV-dO.PRS-1PL-TELIC 
‘Let us not stay the night in this mountain. 


8.5.2.2 Stressed with non-nuclear stress 


(972) 


Kurdish 

ba-za Sti=m pe nda-ka!' 
SBJV-know.IMP.2SG husband=1sG to  NEG-do.PRS.3sG 
‘See if she marries me!’ 


8.5.2.3 Stressed with nuclear stress 


(973) 


(974) 


Gorani 

üdi-c wata-bé, ‘day màn! 

3sG.OBL.M Say.PST.PTCP.M-be.PSTC.3SG DISC 18G 

Q-tàw-ü! isa = má-tàw-à.^ 

IND-Can.PRS-1SG NOW NEG-Can.PRS-1SG 

‘He had said, “Well [normally] I can [be of help], [but] now I cannot." 
Kurdish 

jā | dawré$! hakayat mən! hicka 

INT] dervish tale 1sG  no.one 

na=y-wardé=ya dayst-aw!! 


NEG-take.PST.PTCP-PERF field-ADP 
*Well! Dervish, my tale—nobody has taken it out.' 
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8.5.2.4 Negated verb with nouns negated by hic 


(975) Kurdish 

a. am hamka kör-à! pāwšā hawal la 
DEM.PROX.SG all blind-DEF king news at 
hicka ^ nád-pors-et.! 
no.one NEG-ask.PRS-3SG 
‘All these blind people, (and) the king does not ask of anybody.’ 

b. hic ma-zan-mé! har anay @-zan-mé.| 
nothing NEG-know.PRS-1PL only DEM.DIST.OBL.M IND-know.PRS-1PL 
‘We know nothing. We only know that [much]. 


8.5.2.5 Negator before other elements in the clause 

The negative particle is placed before an argument of a clause where this is one of 
a list of items that are presented over two or more adjacent clauses. The clauses 
usually share the same verb and the focus of information, which is expressed by the 
nuclear stress, is on the clause argument rather than the negator: 


(976) JSNENA 


xét la zarb daél-wa ‘al-af=a! la — ba-püt-aké 
more NEG blow hit.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC on-3S8G.F=and NEG  On-can-DEF 
daél-wa! ‘u-la yal-ef naql-i-wa.| 


hit.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC and-NEG-children-3sG.M dance.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘He no longer played on the drum, he did not beat the can and his children 
did not dance.’ (A:107) 


A corresponding construction in Gorani with negators before clause arguments is 
shown in (977): 


(977) Gorani 


tala nà-btya-n zaman-é man 

gold NEG-be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M when-OBL.F 1SG 

sü-m karda-n.! na talà 

husband-1sc do.PST.PTCP.M-COP.38G.M no gold 

biyan,! na habütà-y  biyan! 
be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M no  gift-OBL.M be.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3SG.M 
hic nabiyan.! 


nothing NEG-be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘When I got married there was neither gold nor gift(s). There was nothing.’ 
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Elsewhere a negator before an adjective negates the adjective rather than the pred- 
icate, e.g. 


(978) JSNENA 


a. ea là xar-wa 'o-la 
this NEG become.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC it-NEG 
qrixa hawé.! 


whitened  be.PRs.3sG.M 

‘It could not be unwhitened' (B:19) 
b. si$me la _ qliwé! 

sesame NEG clean 

*uncleaned sesamed' (B:27) 


Iranian languages of Sanandaj also allow a negator before an adjective. 


(979) Kurdish 
la-bar ark sahr-à hawar=t — kard! 
in-frontof palace royal-PosT shout=3sG do.PsT 
kas-e kar duktàr=ī ^ @-b-é! kàs-e! 
person-INDF work doctor=3sG SBJV-be.PRS-38G person-INDF 
násáx Q-wel, kas-é naxwàs @-w-é! 
unhealthy sBJVv-be.PRs-3sG person-INDF unwell  sBJV-be.PRs-3sG 
‘He shouted in front of the royal palace, “Is there anybody who needs a 
doctor? Anyone who is unhealthy? Anyone who is sick?" 


8.5.3 Idiomatic usage 


A negative predicate is sometimes combined in parallel with a positive predicate as 
an idiomatic way of expressing a lack of certainty, e.g. 


(980) JSNENA 
baqa do ‘alé! ...nüs-éf! ^ nase 
to OBL.3SG.M know.PRS.3SG.M people-3sc.M people 
ay  mamlakatà dax zəndəgī k-ol-ī! 
this kingdom how life IND-dO.PRS-3PL 
dax la k-ol-i! 
how NEG IND-do.PRS-3PL 
‘In order that he might know how his people, the people of his kingdom 
lived, (A:108) 
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This idiomatic use of the negator in Kurdish expresses an incomplete action, which 
is only in its onset phase: 


(981) Kurdish 


xwar-aka kaft-ü na-kaft! 
sun-DEF  fallPsr.3sc-and NEG-fall.PsT.3sG 
dà-y-a nāw àsyàw-aka.! 


give.PST=3SG=DRCT inside mill-DEF 
*(When) the sun had just risen (lit. it fell and it didn't fall) and broken into 
the mill.’ 


8.6 Extrapositional constructions 


The structure of extraposition involves placing a nominal or independent pronoun 
in syntactic isolation in clause initial position and resuming it by an anaphoric pro- 
nominal element later in the clause. The extraposed item is accessible from the 
speech situation or preceding discourse. The construction is categorical, in that the 
extraposed item sets up the base of predication and the following clause expresses 
a predication about it (Sasse 1987). Extraposition constructions typically coincide 
with some kind of boundary in the discourse. 

In JSNENA, a speaker sometimes opens a speech turn with a topic referent that 
is accessible to the hearer in the speech situation. If this is not the subject of the 
clause, it stands in extraposition. 


(982) JSNENA 


a. bar-xa-mudat-xet daak4 hiy-a 
after-one-period-other mother-1sG come.PST-3SG.F 
ba-Son-t axa k-òl-a! ‘at 
in-after-1sG here IND-do.PRs-3sG.F you 
tahsil-ox timà-y! g-bé 
studies-2sG.M finish.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M IND-need.PRS.3SG.M 
hē-t-ò! lāga 'axon-òx.! 


COme.PRS-2SG.M-TELIC to  brother-2sc.M 

‘After a while my mother came after me and says, “You—your studies 

are finished, you must return to your brother." (A:27) 
b. mir-e üt  hast-ox mà-y-a?! 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M you work-2sG.M what-COP-3SG.F 
‘He said, “What is your job?” (D:20) 
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In the extraposition constructions of Kurdish and Gorani, a nominal stands in 
clause-initial position and is resumed by a clitic pronoun. In Gorani, which inflects 
for case, the extraposed nominal is always in the direct case. In (983)-(984)-(985) the 
resumptive pronoun is a possessive clitic. In (985) the resumptive pronoun resumes 
the extraposed nominal. These examples of extraposition occur at the beginning of 
a speech turn: 


(983) Gorani 
faqat man kar=am_islahkard-ay=i xulk-i be.! 
only 1sG  job-1sc reform.do.PST-INF-EZ people-OBL.M be.PsTC.3sG 
‘I—my job was only giving advice to people.’ 


(984) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
a. man Càw-am xás hana  nà-kà. 
1s  eye-1sG well vision NEG-do.PRs.3sG 
‘I—my eyes don't function properly.’ 
b. màn! 'ahmaw-am nàw-a.! 


1sG  PN-1sG name-coP.3sc 
‘I—my name is Ahmaw.’ 

c. màn! à awa jor-a wa=m-a 
1sG PTCL DEM.DIST manner-DEM DEIC=1SG-DEM 
pē __hat.! 


to come.PST.3SG 
‘I—in this manner, such happened to me.’ 


(985) Gorani 
kawr-aké kè  ma-d-o-à?! 
Sheep-DEF.PL.DIR who _ IND-give.PRS-3SG=3PL 
‘The sheep—who donates them?’ 


In (986) from JSNENA the extrapositional clause coincides with a shift to back- 
ground description after a narrative event: 
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(986) JSNENA 


m-zamün-e!  Kures-e Kabir! hiyé=n baqa 
from-time-EZ PN-EZ PN come.PTCP.PL-COP.3PL to 
Hamadàán, ‘Asfahan,' Golpayagàn.| 'ay  talha 

PN PN PN these three 

t"ke hualaé rüba —xiren ga-ü.! 


places Jews many be.PTCP.PL=COP.3PL in-3PL 
‘At the time of Cyrus the Great, they came to Hamadan, Isfahan and Gol- 
payagan. These three places—there were many Jews in them.’ (B:1) 


In (987) the extrapositional construction with the initial 1* person pronoun, which 
is topical from the speech situation, constitutes an explanatory supplement to what 
precedes: 


(987) JSNENA 
arba xam$a nafaré pil-ex orxà-ü! 
four five people fall.pst-1PL way-and 
zil-ex dokà, mantak=-@ dàaki.! 'üna 
go.PST-IPL there with mother-isc I 
tat-i man-olam — zil-wa.! 
father-1sG from-world g0.PST.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘We set off, four or five people (in all) and went there, with my mother. My 
father had passed away three years previously.’ (A:19) 


In (988)-(989) from the Iranian languages the extrapositional construction provides 
background information for the adjacent discourse. 


(988) Gorani 
màn! taza padsa-y karda-na wakel.! 
1s anyway king-oBL.M do.PTCP.M-COP.1sG advocate 
‘Me—anyway the king has given me responsibility [lit. he has made me 
advocate]. 
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(989) 


Kurdish 

man döšaw am an-ayl-a' dayk=am' 

1sc lastnight DEM.PROX time-PL-DEM mother-1sG 

hilkà-w fon=t bozmm deros a-kərd.! 

egg-and oil=-3sc for-1sc right  IPFV-do.PST 

‘I—last night around this time, my mother was cooking fried-eggs for me.’ 


A further usage of extraposition is found in (990), where the extraction of the 
nominal at the front creates a structural balance between the two items xa-tikaf. . . 
xa-tikaf, which are set up in opposition: 


(990) 


JSNENA 

ay ara! xa-ük-af axtü  ntümü! xa-tik-af xni! 
this land one-piece-3sG.F you take.IMP.PL one-piece-3SG.F we 
‘This land—one piece of it you take, one piece of it we (shall take).' (C:5) 


A corresponding usage of extraposition in Kurdish is seen in (991) where the con- 
struction creates a balance between Kut-ek. . . kut-ek ‘half . . .. half’. 


(991) 


Kurdish 

sini — mamor-aka! kut-ék-i dà Nàmàrd-ü! 
breast hen-DEF half-INDF=3sG give.PsT PN-and 
kut-ek-is-i bo xwüà-y  gəl-aw dā! 


half-INDF=3sG for REFL-3sG turn-ADP give.PST 
‘The hen breast—he gave half of it to Namard and left the other half for 
himself? 


In JSNENA, in possessive constructions consisting of an existential particle or the 
verb h-w-y combined with an L-suffix, a nominal or independent subject pronoun 
referring to the possessor is obligatorily extraposed: 


(992) 


JSNENA 
a. ‘axon-i dawaxané-hit-wa-le.| 
brother-isG pharmacy-EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘My brother had a pharmacy.’ (A:27) 
b. kulé nasa bela  jyà hit-wa-le.! 
every person house separate EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Everybody had a separate house.’ (A:71) 
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c. ‘axni! fars rüba _ hit-wa-lan.! 
we bedding much  EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL 
‘We had a lot of bedding.’ (A:56) 

d. xa-ada buxàri hit-wa-lü.! 
one-amount stove  EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
‘Some people had a stove.’ (A:89) 


Likewise, in Iranian the possessor phrase in predicative possessive constructions 
precedes the co-indexing bound clitic. 


(993) Gorani 
màn! panj šaš baz-é=m ha-ne-ü! 
1sG five six goatPLDIR-1sG EXIST-COP.3PL 
haywün-zam  hazn.! 
animal-1sG EXIST=COP.3SG.M 
‘T have five, six goats. I have animals.’ 


(994) Kurdish 
a. móàn-i$! monálam bū-w-Ø-=a.! 
1sG-ADD child-1sG  be.PST-PTCP-3SG-PERF 
Tve had a baby" 
b. mən bara=m bu-@?! 
isc brother=1sc  be.PsT-3sG 
‘Did I have any brother(s)?’ 


On some occasions the extraposed item is placed at the end of the clause. Such con- 
structions are more cohesively bound with what precedes than constructions with 
an initial nominal, e.g. 


(995) JSNENA 
aslan na-ahati —— lit-wa-lü ‘o-nase.| 
in principle uneasisness NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL those-people 
‘The people were not ill at ease.’ (A:76) 
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8.7 Placement of adverbials 
8.7.1 In clause initial position 


Temporal or spatial adverbials that stand at the front of a clause and are given 
prominence by presenting them in a separate intonation group typically mark a 
new orientation or section in the discourse and set the temporal or spatial frame 
for what follows. This frame often incorporates a series of clauses, e.g. 


(996) JSNENA 

a. xa-léle) ^ ràba  xàrj wil-é! raba 
one-night much spending do.PST-OBL.3sG.M much 
xàlà tros-le.! 
food do.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘One night he spent a lot of money and made a lot of food.’ (D:3) 

b. bəqatà=č! g-bé paxasi! ^ hez-à! 
morning-ADD IND-need.PRS.3sG.M inspector g0.PRS-3SG.F 
'ay-stáce baküràt-&! ^ day-kaldà! 
these-sheets virginity-Ez OBL.this-bride 
labl-à-lü bàqa tàt-ü-daakà.! 
take.PRS-3SG.F-OBL.3PL to father-and-mother 
‘In the morning the ‘woman inspector’ had to go and take the ‘sheets of 
virginity’ of the bride to the father and mother’ (A:50) 


(997) Gorani 

a. saat cCüwür-ü sab-e hur-m-ez-à 
hour four-EZ  morning-OBL.  PVB-IND-rise.PRS-3PL 
ma-l-à pay hinil pay Banan-i' 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL to thing-OBL.M to PN-OBL.M 
mə-l-ā pay laf kanày.! 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL grass grass MOW.INF 
‘At four o clock in the morning, they wake up (and) go to thingy [place]; 
to Banan, they go to Pir Yara; [they go to] mow grass.' 

b. isa-té waza was-à-na.! 
now-NA situation good-F.DIR=COP.3SG.F 
‘Now, the situation is good.’ 


Initial adverbials that set the temporal or spatial frame for the following discourse 
section are sometimes incorporated into the intonation group of the clause, e.g. 


(998) 


(999) 


(1000) 
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JSNENA 

a. xa-yoma zil lag-éf-i' mir-e bàq-ef 
one-day  go.PST.3SG.M to-3SG.M=and say.PST-OBL.3SG.M  t0-3SG.M 
‘One day, he went to him (the neighbour) and said to him . . .' (A:103) 


b. baqata "ser g-ezàl-wal jans 
morning evening IND-g0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC cloth 
zabàn-wazu! kalü-wà-le. 


sell.PRs.3sG.M-PsTC-and  write.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Morning and evening he would go and sell cloth and write down 
(what he had sold). (A:105) 


Gorani 

Cüwür-ü sàb-i mə-l-ā! panj-ü 
four-EZ  morning-OBL.M IND-gO.PRS-3PL five-EZ 
yaraga-y m-ené=wa.| 


afternoon-OBL.M IND-Come.PRS.3PL=TELIC 
‘They leave [home] at four in the morning, and come back at five in the 
afternoon. 


Kurdish 

Saw-e kur-akan=t bang kard.| 
night-INDF boy-DEF.PL=3sG call  do.PsT 
‘One night he summoned his sons.’ 


8.7.2 At the end or in the middle of a clause 


When the adverbial is placed after the subject constituent or at the end of the 
clause, the clause generally does not involve a major spatio-temporal break from 
what precedes. This applies, for example, to (1001), in which the second clause with 
the adverbial after the subject pronoun occurs in the same temporal frame, viz. 
‘that night’, as the preceding clause: 
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(1001) JSNENA 


'o-lele xa-Sam mfasal  hiw-lü 
that-night one-dinner copious give.PST-OBL.3PL 
báq-àn-ü!  'àna ^o-lele la-zi-na-o 


to-IPL-and I that-night NEG-go.PST-1SG.M 

bela! ga-doka gné-na.! 

home in-there sleep.PST-1sG.M 

‘That night they gave us a copious dinner. I did not go back home that night 
but rather I slept there.’ (A:26) 


A parallel construction from Kurdish is seen in (1002.a-b). 


(1002) Kurdish 

a. man dósaw am án-ayl-a! dayk=am! 
1sc lastnight DEM.PROX time-PL-DEM mother-1sG 
hilka-w fon=t — bo-m — deros a-kord. 
egg-and oil=-3sG for-1sc right  IPFV-do.PST 
I, last night around this time, my mother was cooking fried-eggs for 
me.’ 

b. hatané sSaw-ic da-a-nist-an Fafeq-al.' 
even  night-ADD PVB-IPFV-Sit.PST-3PL friend-PL 
‘Friends would gather in the evenings.’ 


In (1003) the clause with the postposed adverbial repeats the description of the 
situation expressed by what precedes and does not advance the discourse. 


(1003) JSNENA 


o lēlawāē —k-é-wa-o belà,! 
he evenings IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-TELIC home 
g-bé-wa yatü-wa hasàb-ü ktabe 
IND-need.PRS.3SG.M_ sit.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC accounts-and books 
hol-à.! ... Gy yatü-wa lelé.| 


do.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3PL this sit.PRs.3sc.M-PSTC night 
‘He would return home in the evenings and had to sit and do the accounts 
and books. ... He would sit at night.’ (A:100-101) 


Example (1004) from Kurdish exhibits a similar construction with a postposed ad- 
verbial, which, likewise, does not express a spatio-temporal re-orientation: 
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(1004) Kurdish 
dà-a-nis-e-ü löna  $aw.! 
PVB-ND-sit.PRS-3sG-and there night 
‘He remained (lit. sat) there at night. 


8.8 Summary 

The features in JSNENA that exhibit total convergence with both Kurdish and Gorani 
are word order properties and the internal structure of the clause, see Table 84. 
Though, as seen, the syntactic structure of ascriptive copula clauses matches Kurd- 


ish rather Gorani (cf. §8.2.1) 


Table 84: Features in JSNENA showing total convergence with Kurdish and Gorani contact languages. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Section 
Postposing of the subject of the copula 88.2.3 
Omission of copula in clauses that are closely bound semantically with a copula 88.2.5 
predication in an adjacent clause 

Preverbal ordering of adjectival complement of ‘become’ 88.2.7 
Ordering of nominal complement of existential particle 88.3.1 
Default SOV order 88.4.1.1 
Negators 88.5 
Extrapositional constructions 88.6 
Placement of Adverbials 88.7 


As represented in Table 85, There are features in JSNENA that exhibit total conver- 
gence with Gorani but not with Kurdish. These can be divided into two types. 

The first type includes features that show closer structural similarities with 
Gorani in certain syntactic constructions. This concerns nominal goal complements 
of verbs of movement and the syntactic pattern of predicative complements and 
expressions of content. In these constructions both Gorani and JSNENA may put 
a complement after the verb without any accompanying preposition, whereas 
Kurdish requires a full form of the preposition ‘to’ or a cliticised form of it, i.e. =a. 
Likewise JSNENA and Gorani use the full form of preposition ba 'to' with a nominal 
complement of the verb 'become' whereas Kurdish uses the cliticised form. 

The second type of features are features in JSNENA that seem to be syntactic 
calques of Gorani. This concerns the nominal complement of verbs of naming. Here, 
JSNENA like Gorani uses the verb 'to say' and the bare nominal appears after the 
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verb. Kurdish, on the other hand, uses a different verb, and requires the nominal to 
appear in a prepositional phrase. 


Table 85: Features showing different convergence patterns with Contact languages. 


Feature attested in JSNENA Type of convergence Section 
with contact 
languages 
Gorani Kurdish 
Non-mobility of the copula clitics in -— total 882.1 
ascriptive copula clauses 
Post-verbal ordering of nominal total partial 88.27 
complement of ‘become’ 
Post-verbal realisation of predicative total partial 8 8.4.1.3 
complements and expressions of 
content 
Nominal complements of verbs of total partial 8 8.4.3.1 
movement 
Nominal complements of verbs of total none 88.4.3.4 


naming 


9 Clause sequences 


9.1 Introductory overview 


JSNENA and Iranian use the same strategies for clause coordination. One strategy is 
to connect clauses asyndetically. Another is to link clauses by the clitic particle =ü. 
The coordinating particle wa is also used, especially in the formal register. 

JSNENA has borrowed the additive particle -ac from Gorani. The functions of 
the particle in JSNENA exhibit direct parallels in the Iranian languages of the region. 
These functions can be classified broadly into those in which the focus of the particle 
has scope over a clause constituent and those in which it has scope over the proposi- 
tion as a whole. When taking scope over a constituent the particle expresses inclusive 
focus, scalar additive focus, and establishes a new topic. When taking scope over a 
proposition, the particle is used in thetic clauses and concessive clauses. 

Another area of convergence of JSNENA with Iranian is the demarcation of 
intonation group boundaries. For instance, a clause that has a close semantic con- 
nection with one that precedes is frequently combined with the first clause in the 
same intonation group. 

JSNENA matches Iranian in the technique of advancing the discourse through 
the repetition of a preceding clause, referred to as ‘incremental repetition’, in order 
to act as the grounds for the new information in the following clause. 


9.2 Expression of co-ordinative clausal connection 

9.2.1 Asyndetic connection 

In both JSNENA and Iranian, when main clauses are linked together co-ordina- 
tively, they are often combined asyndetically without any connective element. This 


applies both to series of clauses that express sequential actions and also to those 
that express temporally overlapping actions or situations. 


9.2.1.1 Sequential actions 
(1005) JSNENA 


a. g-@Z-ax-wa be-kaldà.! kalda 
IND-gO.PRS-lPL-PSTC house-bride bride 
k-mé-n-wa-la tàx. 


IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F below 


[o] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [GXEMAS This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111209180-009 
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(1006) 


(1007) 


markw-i-wà-la hal-do süsi.! 
mount.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F on-OBL.that horse 

‘We would go to the house of the bride. They brought the bride down. 
They mounted the bride on the horse.’ (A:46) 

b. xir-à ba-dasgiràni! boqat-éf-o qim-na 
become.PST-3sG.F to-betrothal ^ morning-3SG.M-TELIC rise.PST-1SG.M 
zi-na doka.! hiy-a 
go.PST-1sG.M there come.PST-3SG.F 
ga-"balkon-akéP! k-amr-a bàq-i.! 
in-balcony-DEF IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F t0-1sG 
‘She became my betrothed, the next morning I went there. She came 
onto the balcony and said to me...’ (A:20) 


c. dāak-ī hiy-a Tarün! k-amr-a 
mother-1sG come.PST-3SG.F PN IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F 
‘My mother came to Tehran and said . . .' (A:5) 

d. Samás$-e — knista' g-ezal-wa süsi 
beadle-EZ synagogue IND-g0.PRS-3SG.M-PSTC horse 
k-mé-wa.! 


IND-bring.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘The beadle of the synagogue would go and fetch a horse.’ (A:43) 


Kurdish 

a. ga-yak | sar  a-wr-an qasàwi a-kà-n! 
COW-INDF head IND-cut.PRS-3PL butchering IND-do.PRS-3PL 
a-ró walk-aka=y ter-ét-aw.! 


IND-go.PRS.3SG kidney-DEF-3sG  IND.bring.PRs-3sG-TELIC 
‘They slaughtered a cow and butchered it. She went and brought its 
kidney home.’ 


b. awal waxt! dawrés-é gardan kuluft hat! 
first time dervish-INDF neck thick  come.PsT.3sc 
bas xwüzyi berd.! 


portion REFLX-3sG take.PST 
‘Early in the morning an unholy Dervish came, (and) took his share.’ 


Gorani 

ema zar barenme! lü-én-me! bazar 

1PL money take.PRS-PSTC-1PL g0.PRS-PSTC-1PL with money 

Cw  sān-mē.! 

thing buy.PRS-1PL 

‘We would take money, (and) go (to Iraq). We would buy stuff with money.’ 
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9.2.1.2 Temporally overlapping actions or situations 


(1008) JSNENA 


a. 


'ay-süsi qašang marzən-wā-lē-ò.! 

this-horse beautiful decorate.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
yāraq daèl-wa bà-éf.! parcané ‘ayzé daél-wa 

cover put.PRS.3SG.M on-3SG.M materials good put.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
ba-susi-aké.! qasang ^ marzan-wa-lé-o.' 

on-horse-DEF beautiful decorte.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
xa-jam dael-wa qam büben-éf.! 

one-mirror put.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC before forehead-3sc.M 

‘He decorated the horse beautifully. He put a decorative cover on it. He 
put fine materials on the horse. He decorated it beautifully. He put a 
mirror in front of its forehead. (A:43) 


har-kas he-wà-lé! ga-bela 
every-person come.PRS.3sG.M-OBL.3sG.M in-house 
yatü-wa! tamisi — doq-wa.! 


Sit.PRS-3sG.M-PSTC cleaning hold.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC 

‘Everybody who could, would stay in the house and do cleaning.’ (A:57) 
duxwà tars--wa.! halwà  tars-i-wa.! 

duxwa make.PRS-3PL-PSTC sweets make.PRS-3PL-PSTC 

xurma-urün tars-i-wa.! düsà | mat-i-wa.! 

dates and egg make.PRs-3PL-PSTC honey put.PRS-3PL-PSTC 

karà | mat-i-wa.! guptà  mat4-wa.! 

butter put.PRs-3PL-PSTC cheese put.PRS-3PL-PSTC 

‘They made duxwa. They made sweets. They made dates and egg. They 
put out honey. They put out butter. They put out cheese.’ (A:65) 


(1009) Kurdish 


a. 


tirkawün-yün hàwerd.!  watzi, man tir-é 
bow-and-arrow-3PL bring.PST say.PST-38G 1SG bow-INDF 
wā  axam| yàk-e wā a-xa-m,! 

DEIC IND-throw.PRS-1SG one-INDF DEIC IND-throw.PRS-1SG 
yak-é wā a-xa-m.! 


one-INDF DEIC IND-throw.PRS-1sG 
‘They brought bow-and-arrow. He said, “I shot one bow in this direction, 
Ishot one in this direction, and I shot another in this direction." 
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b. hast  nü-kzyàn! a=yan-a-ward par=yan 
eight nine-INDF-3PL IPFV-3PL-IPFV-take.PST full=3PL 
a-kard la àw! | azyàán-a-hàwàrd-aw.! 


IPFV-do.PsST of water IPFV=3PL-IPFV-bring.PST=TELIC 
‘Eight, nine of them would take it (the leathern bottle), fill it with water 
and bring it back.’ 


(1010) Gorani 
goraniwac-é  àr-en-mé! hélay=sa pay kar-ēn-mē 
Singer-PL.DIR bring-PSTC-lPL egg-3PL for  do.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
pinay dang-sà ^ nà-gir-o! aw dax=sa 
fOrDEM.PROX.M.OBL voice=3PL NEG-tie.PRs-3sG water hot=3PL 
d-én-mé pinay dang=-sa war @-b-o|! 
give.PRS-PSTC-1PL fOrDEM.PROX.M.OBL voice=3PL front SBJV-be.PRS-3SG 
‘We used to bring singers (for our weddings). We would give them egg lest 
their voice be hoarse. We would give them hot water for their voice to be 
clear’ 


9.2.2 The co-ordinating particle ü 


Main clauses are sometimes linked by the co-ordinating particle a. This has the 
same form in JSNENA and in the Iranian languages, although it has a different 
internal etymology in Semitic and Iranian. JSNENA i derives historically from the 
co-ordinating particle w of earlier Aramaic and general Semitic. The particle in the 
Iranian languages is derived from Old Iranian *uta/*utà. In the modern Iranian lan- 
guages it is realised as an enclitic form =a or =o. This is generally attached to the last 
item of a clause before an intonation group boundary, though on some occasions 
it occurs after an intonation group boundary at the onset a clause. This prosodic 
pattern of the particle has been replicated by JSNENA, in which the particle is like- 
wise normally an enclitic, although this was not the case in earlier Aramaic. 

In JSNENA, a long variant form ünü is sporadically used. This appears to have 
developed by false analogy with the sequence of 3pl. pronominal suffix + ū, viz. 
-ün-ü (« *-hun-ü). 

The particle may link a series of clauses that express sequential actions and 
also clauses that express temporally overlapping actions or situations. 
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9.2.2.1 Sequential actions 


(1011) JSNENA 


a. 


moraxasi — Saq-na-ü,! k-e-n-ó.l 

permission take.PRS-1SG.M IND-come.PRS-1SG.M-TELIC 

Tll take leave and come back.’ (A:7) 

xa-yoma zil lag-éf-ü! mir-e bàq-ef 
one-day  go.PST.3SG.M t0-3SG.M Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M  t0-3SG.M 
‘One day he went to him and said to him.’ (A:103) 

xwün-ake  k-mé-n-wà-làzü! g-ez-i-wa 
table-DEF IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F=and IND-g0.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
baga béla nòš-ū.! 

to home self-3PL 

"They delivered the table and went to their homes.' (A:11) 


'axr-ef ba-zor miy-à-lün-ü! mir- 
end-3sc.M with-force bring.PST-3sG.F-OBL.3PL-and  say.PST-OBL.1sG 
là — Saté-n-af 'üna.! 


NEG drink.PRS-1SG.M-3sG.F I 
‘In the end they brought her by force and I said, “I shall not drink it.” 
(A:23) 


(1012) Kurdish 


a. 


gal=ya diw-ek=i' wat-izya dèw! 
arrive.PST.3SG=DRCT demon-INDF-and say.PST=3SG=DRCT demon 
waət=ī aré ēwa quwü-tün ha=s?l 


say.PST=3SG DISC 2PL power=2PL EXIST=COP.3SG 
‘He bumped into a demon and said to the demon, “Hey, do you have 


strength?” 

aw waxt=a', wa  swarick  xàás! hafta dana 
DEM.DIST time-DEM with ride-INDF good seventy CLF 
lir-akazy hāwərd=ü! hat bo-làzy 


liret-DEF-3sc bring.PsT-and come.Psr3scG to-the.place.of-EZ 
šwān-akà!. 

shephard-DEF 

‘Then riding on a good horse, he brought the seventy coins of lira and 
came to the shephard. 
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(1013) 


Gorani 

das  mác Q-kar-me-ü! damü-w ana-y! 

hand kissing IND-do.PRs-1PL-and after=@z DEM.3SG-OBL.M 
mala — O-bar-me! Zani mara Q-bor-mé-iü! 


mulla IND-take.PRS-1PL woman marriage IND-cut.PRS-1PL=and 
‘(As for the marriage customs) we will perform *hand-kissing" and after- 
wards, we will take a mullah, marry the girl and so on.’ 


In a series of more than two clauses expressing sequential events, the co-ordinating 
particle generally connects the final two clauses, e.g. 


(1014) 


(1015) 


JSNENA 

a. g-ez-i-wa bé-kaldà.! ^ yat-i-wa.! xa-Cay 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC house-bride sit.PRS-3PL-PSTC one-tea 
Sate-n-wa-ü! xanct "üràq Saté-n-wa.! 


drink.PRs-3PL-PsTC-and some arak drink.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘They went to the house of the bride and sat down. They drank tea and 
they drank some arak.’ (A:10) 


b. beqata "sor g-ezàl-wa! jans 
morning evening IND-gO.PRS.3sG.M-PSTC cloth 
zabàn-wa-ü! kalü-wa-Ie.! 


sell.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC=and 
‘Morning and evening he would go and sell cloth then write down 
(what he had sold).’ (A:105) 


Kurdish 

a ama tofang-aka,! fišak=ī të a-xà-m.! 

PTCL dem.SG.PROX gun-DEF bullet-3sG in IND-throw.PRs-1sG 
hakàyat-aka-m | a-yZ-àm-ü! la àxar-aw | a-t-küZ-am.! 


tale-DEF-1sG IND-say.PRS-1SG-and at end-POST IND-2sG-kill.PRs-1sG 
‘This (is) the gun. Pll put some bullets in it, Pl tell you the tale, and in the 
end, Pl kill you.’ 


Since the particle is typically associated with the end-boundary of a sequence, it 
also expresses a degree of prominence. When speakers wish to give particular 
prominence to all clauses of a connected sequence, they sometimes link each one 
with the à particle, e.g. 
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(1016) JSNENA 


pàs! g-ez-i-wa báqa dokà-ü! har bela!  zara-e 
then IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC to there-and every house wheat=Ez 
bela | nos-ef matü-wa régsa xa tana xmárà-ü 
house self-3sc.M put.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC on one load  donkey-and 
labal-wa-lé ga-dokà.! 


take.PRs.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M in-there 
‘Then they would go there. Every family put its own wheat on the back of 
a donkey and took it there.' (B:16) 


Similarly, in the Kurdish narrative (1017) the particle is repeated on a series of 
clauses expressing foreground sequential events. It also expresses open-endedness 
by appearing after the last clause. 


(1017) Kurdish 


Qw-is Caw=t — a-kaf-et-a borü| | xwasi — xwasi 
3SG=ADD eye-3sc IND-fallPRs-3sG-DRCT brother happily happily 
tèt-ü! büw$-i pēyā a-kā=w,! 
IND.come.PRS.3SG-and hug=3sG to-Post IND-do.PRs.3sc-and 
a=y-wā-t=a mal-awa=w! 


IND-take.PRS-3SG=DRCT home-PosT-and 
‘She too, as her eyes clapped on (her) brother, she came happily, cuddled 
him, took him home, and so on.’ 


9.2.2.2 Temporally overlapping actions or situations 


(1018) 


(1019) 


JSNENA 

oni-c xa-basor k-amr-t-wa háya-ü! xanct 

they-ADD one-little IND-say.PRS-3PL-PSTC earlycand somewhat 

nošū X doq-i-wà-la.! 

self-3PL hold.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 

‘They would say, “It is a little too soon” and would be rather reluctant’ 
(A:31) 


Kurdish 

àw gorani=yt a-wat=i màn dozala-m a-Zan.! 

3sG song-3sc IPFV-say.PsT-and 1sG_  flute-1sG IPFV-play.PST 
‘He would sing songs, and I would play the flute.’ 
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In (1020) and (1021) the clause following the particle supplies background informa- 
tion about circumstances of the events narrated in what precedes: 


(1020) 


(1021) 


JSNENA 

xlülà witan-ü! g-0 waxtàra-&! tanha 

wedding do.PST-OBL.1PL=and in-that time=aDD only 

xà ‘akās hit-wa! 

one photographer EXIST-PSTC 

‘We held the wedding, at that time there was only one photographer’ (A:29) 


Gorani 

man hawràmi-nü-ü! à waxté ^ yüna-mü 
1sG  PN-COPR1sG-and DEM.DIST time.oBL home=1PL 
nà-biya-n Hawràmàn! 


NEG-be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M PN 
‘I am a Hawrami (speaker). At that time our house was not in Hawraman.’ 


If there is a series of temporally overlapping events, the particle is sometimes 
repeated and connects each of the events of the series, e.g. 


(1022) 


JSNENA 

a. xa-ada jwangé dawat k-ol-i-wa! mantak=é 
one-amount youths invitation IND-do.PRS-3PL-PsTc with 
xatn-aké —— ta-yoma yat--wa,! naql-i-wazü 
groom-DEF for-day  sitPRs-3PL-PSTC dance.PRs-3PL-PSTC-and 
nandé-n-wazii, | deara daé-n-wa ‘aL-éf=a,| 
jig.PRS-3PL-PsTc=and tambourine hit.PRs-3PL-PSTC on-3sG.M=and 
sabübà da-ē-n-wā-lē,! ta-yoma.| 


pipe hit.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3sG.M  for-day 

‘They would invite several young men and they would sit with the 
groom for the day, dance and jig. They would beat the tambourine and 
play the pipe for a day.’ (A:35) 


b. bar-déa! ‘ay-marasam tim, nasé 


after-this this-ceremony finish.Psr3sc.M people 
g-€z-i-wa=0 belà-ü! har-kas-ü 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC-TELIC home each-person-3PL 
g-ēzəl-wa bela — nós-efzü! kalda-ü 
IND-g0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC house self-3sc.M-and bride 
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xatna _ pis-i-wa.! 

groom remain.PST-3PL-PSTC 

‘After that, when the ceremony had finished, people went home. Each 
person went to his own home. The bride and groom remained.’ (A:49) 


The following Gorani narrative exhibits a parallel usage of the particle in a series of 
temporally overlapping events: 


(1023) 


Gorani 

yawasé lūānē Hawraman-i=u| yana=m na-bé-ü! 

then gO.PST.1SG PN-OBL-and house-1sG NEG-be.PsT.3sc-and 
Cüga yüna-m gert karaha=u! Zani-m ard-a=u! 
there house-1sG take.PsT rent-and woman=1sG bring.PST-3SG 
yare cwar sālļ-ē Hawràmün biyà.! 

three four  year-DIR.PL PN be.PST-1sG 


‘Then I went to Hawraman. I didn't have a house. I rented a house. I got 
married, and I stayed in Hawraman for three, four years.' 


9.2.3 The co-ordinating particle wa 


In JSNENA, clauses are occasionally connected by the co-ordinating particle wa-, 
which is attached to the front of a clause, generally after an intonation group bound- 
ary. It is typically placed before the final clause in a series, e.g. 


(1024) 


JSNENA 

rab-àn! | rab-é knist-àn! ham-rab=ye-lé, | ham 
rabbi-ipL rabbi-EZz synagogue-1PL also-rabbi=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M also 
tora qaré-wa,! ham mila k-ol-wa,| 


Torah read.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC also circumcision IND-d0.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
wa-ham — Sohétzye-le.! 

and-also PN=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

*Our rabbi, the rabbi of our synagogue—he was a rabbi, he also read the 
Torah, he also performed circumcisions, and he also was a Sohet (ritual 
slaughterer).' (A:73) 


In the Iranian languages of Sanandaj, the particle wa is used typically in a formal 
register. As in JSNENA, it is placed before the final clause in a series. 
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(1025) Gorani 


asl-ü ^ tariqat-ü tasawofi ānà=n! ka kabra 
basiscez Doctorine-EZ sufism DEM.DIST-COP.38G.M COMPL man 
3lm=əš ha=n,! amal @-kar-o ba 
knowledge-3sc EXIST=COP.3SG.M act IND-do.PRs-3sG to 
'alm-akày-s,! wa ba  exlás-o 'amal-as 


Jnowledge-DEF.OBL.M-3sc and with virtuoisity-posT act-3sc 

pana @-kar-o.| 

to IND-do.PRs-3sG 

‘The basic principle of Sufiism is that man has knowledge (about his faith), 
he fulfils that knowledge, and he fulfils it by virtuosity,’ 


9.3 =ac 


This particle is cliticised to words. If the word ends in a vowel the /2/ vowel is elided, 
e.g. ana-c (< 'àna* =a¢). The particle has an incremental function that may be prop- 
osition-orientated or constituent-orientated. 

The corresponding particle in Gorani is -ic. If the word ends in a vowel, the 
particle either changes to =y¢, e.g. éma=yc ‘we too’, or the // vowel of the particle is 
elided. Likewise, the particle is -ic in the Kurdish dialect of Sanandaj, in contrast to 
general Central Kurdish -i3. This reflects the Gorani substrate in the Kurdish dialect 
of Sanandaj. JSNENA, therefore, has borrowed the particle from Gorani. 

The generic function of the particle is to express some kind of additive focus. 
The various functions can be classified broadly into those in which the focus of the 
particle has scope over a clause constituent and those in which it has scope over the 
proposition as a whole.! 


9.3.1 Scope over a constituent 


9.3.1.1 Inclusive focus (‘too’) 

Such constructions assert that an item should be included in a set of items with 
similar properties that is inferable from the context. The constituent in focus typi- 
cally takes the nuclear stress in the intonation group: 


1 Fora cross-linguistic typological study of additive markers, see Forker (2016). We use some of her 
categories, but introduce a number of additions and modifications. 


(1026) 


(1027) 


(1028) 
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JSNENA 

dūbāra ‘6=¢ Sar-wa baqa didi dea.! 
then he-ADD send.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC to OBL.1SG OBL.this 
‘Then he also would send that to me.’ (B:51) 


Gorani 

ada=yé m-é,| 
JSG.DIR-ADD IND-come.PRS.3SG 
‘She comes by too.’ 


Kurdish 

dàna-y tar tèl har pāwšā-yk,! aw=i¢ 
CLF-EZ other IND.come.PRS.38G EMPH king-INDF 3SG.DIST=ADD 
a-kož-ē.! 

IND-kill.PRs-3sG 

‘Another person comes— [another] king—he kills him too.’ 


9.3.1.2 Scalar additive focus (‘even’) 

In such cases the inclusion of the focus constituent in the proposition is unexpected 
in that it is at the negative extreme in the scale of what is expected when compared 
to other alternatives. The constituent in focus typically takes the nuclear stress in 
the intonation group: 


(1029) 


(1030) 


(1031) 


JSNENA 

nasé —_g-€z-i-wa warya  ba-talgà-c.! 
people IND-go.PRs-3PL-PSTC outside in-snow=ADD 
‘People would go outside even in the snow.’ (A:81) 


Kurdish 

harce dà-a-nis-e! tanànà! mardam 
no.matter PVB-IND-sit.PRS-3SG even people 
kàrigari-c-t pé nà-wa-n.! 


labourjob-ADD-3sG to  NEG-give.PRS-3PL 
*No matter how long he waits, people do not give him even a job asa 
labourer’ 


Gorani 

hata kar-é xarüb-e-c-as karde-ne.! 

even job-PL.DIR bad-PL.DIR-ADD-3sG do.PST-PTCP.PL-COP.3PL 
‘She would even do bad things.’ 
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9.3.1.3 Establishing a new topic 

When used with this function, the particle signals a change in topic constituent, 
which is typically a subject nominal or pronoun. This can be classified as a usage 
with scope over a constituent. Such constructions can be analysed as having two 
domains of focus. In the first domain the topic of construction is selected from a 
set of alternatives. The process of selection from alternatives is the generic charac- 
teristic function of focus (Krifka 2008). In the second domain an assertion is made 
about this topic. The additive particle operates in the first domain with scope of 
the topic constituent, in that it adds a new topic by selecting it from a set of alter- 
natives. Constructions of this type should be analysed as bipartite categorical con- 
structions (Sasse 1987). Their bipartite structure is reflected by the fact that the 
initial topic may be separated from the remainder of the clause by an intonation 
group boundary: 


(1032) JSNENA 


a. kamr-a baq-i|  ba-liSsàna ^ bsalmàné! ké-t 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG.F to-1sG in-language Muslims | who-2sc 
garak=a?! yant = müni g-be-t?! 'ana-é 
need-coP3sc means who IND-need.PRS-2SG.M I=ADD 
mir-i! Marza Xanaka  ga-belà-y?! 
Say.PST-OBL.1SG PN PN in-house-coP.3sc.M 


‘She said to me in the language of the Muslims ke=t garak=a?, i.e. 
“Whom do you want?" I said, “Is Marza Xanaka at home?” (A:20) 


b. malem-é knista rabtà! baqa sükonin-e knista 
rabbi-EZ synagogue big to congregation-EZ synagogue 
noséf! ^ ahalizé ^ knista nos-éf' manorà 
self-3sG.M people-EZz synagogue self-3sG.M menora 
maZdor-wa.! ...máüré bél-aké-é! ba-tafawot' 
send.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC owner house-DEF-ADD in-difference 
pül k-wal-wa.! 


money IND-give.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 

The rabbi ofthe big synagogue would send a menora to the congregation 
of his synagogue, the people of his synagogue. . . .. The householder 
would give money in varying amounts. (B:51) 


(1033) Kurdish 


nana-m hat qawarma dar @-er-é 
grandma-1sc come.PST.3sG chopped.meat PVB SBjV-bring.PRS-3SG 
la-nàw dezá! màn-ic! čū-m wat=am, ‘nana! 


in-middle pot.PosT 1SG=ADD go.PST-1SG say.PST=1SG grandma 
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pal-ek=am ba pe! 

leaf-INDF=1SG SBJV.give.2SG.IMP_ to 

‘My grandmother went (lit. came) to take out stuffed meat from the pot. I 
went and said, “Grandma, give me a piece.” 


(1034) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


bà man řēza-y ba-xaf-am' to=ys! à 
hort 1sc  alittle-INDF sByjv-sleep.PRS-1SG 2SG-ADD PTCL 
bàm tazbeh-a! tazbeh-àn ka! bà | xaw-o 


with.DEM.PROX bead-DEM bead-PL do.IMP.2SG HORT sleep=2SG 
pe-a na-kaf-é.! 

to-POST NEG.SBJV-d0.PRS-3SG 

Ishall sleep a little bit. You play with these beads lest you fall asleep.’ 


(1035) Gorani 


da=sa vana lüen-a ogà!  wüta-be-sa 
give.PST-3PL at gO.PST.3PL-DRCT there say.PTCP.M-be.PRS.PSTC=3PL 
ina jarayün-à! ^ adi=é wata-bé 


DEM.PROX.DIR story=COP.3SG  3SG.M.OBL-ADD  Say.PSTCP.M-be.PRS.PSTC 
day man  Q-tàw-ü. 

well 1sG IND-can.PRS-1SG 

"They set off (and) went there. They said (according to report), *The story is 
such." He said (according to report), “Well, I am able (to help you).” 


9.3.2 Scope over the proposition 


9.3.2.1 Thetic clauses 


In some cases the additive particle is attached to a subject constituent when there 
is no change in subject in the discourse, as in (1036): 


(1036) JSNENA 


o mire tob. zil lāg-èf-ū! 

he say.PST-OBL.3SG.M good g0.PST.3SG.M_ to-3SG.M=and 

mé-lé mtü-le-ü! ‘ay-zil jans 
bring.PST-OBL.3SG.M put.PST-OBL.3SG.M=and this-go.Psr3sG.M cloth 
ləbl-è,! jans-aké ləbl-ëē 


take.PST-OBL.3SG.M_ cloth-DEF take.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
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matü-le gaxa  t"kana zabn-é.! 
put.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M in-one shop sell.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 

ay-aé — xir mangal do.! 

this-ADD become.PST.3sG.M like OBL.that 

‘He (the merchant) said, “Fine (we are agreed)". He went to him, brought 
it (the cloth) and put it down (for him). He (the family man) went and took 
the cloth, he took the cloth away to put it in a shop and sell it. He (the 
family man) became like him (the merchant).’ (A:105) 


In (1036) the particle does not select a new topic, as in the construction described in 
89.3.1.3 The construction here consists of one domain of focus and the focal additive 
particle takes the whole proposition within its scope. The clause can be analysed as 
athetic clause rather than a categorical clause, i.e. it presents a situation rather than 
asserting something about a topic (Sasse 1987). From a cognitive point of view the 
subject referent can be considered to be the pivot of the situation that stands as the 
figure against the ground of the situation. This subject is not, however, a topic about 
which something is asserted.? The function of such thetic sentences is typically dis- 
course management rather than advancement of the foreground of the discourse 
(Sasse 1987; Kaltenbóck, Heine, and Kuteva 2011). In the JSNENA example (1036) 
presented above, the thetic sentence presents an evaluative comment on what 
precedes. The additive particle has the function of adding the presentation of the 
situation in the sentence to what precedes for the sake of discourse management. 
In (1037) a series of two clauses follow each other with the same initial element 
marked with the additive particle, the first an extraposed pronoun and the second 
a subject pronoun. These also can be interpreted as thetic clauses and the particle 
has scope over the entire proposition. Their function is to evaluate what precedes. 


(1037) JSNENA 


kulé — 'àser didán dawàt k-oLi.! hàr ^ "ser! 
every evening OBL.1PL invitation IND-do.PRS-3PL every evening 
xa-nasa da'wat hol-àn! nos-ef tre — yarxe 
one-person invitation do.3SG.M-OBL.1PL self-3sc.M two months 
tül garés.! ‘ana=€ barüxawüle k-wé-li! 

duration pullPRs.3sc.M I-ApD friends IND-be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.1SG 


2 For this approach to thetic sentences in Biblical Hebrew, see Khan (2019) and Khan and van der 
Merwe (2020). 
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‘ana=é xos-hàl xar-na exa. 

I-ApD happy  become.PRs-1SG.M this 

‘They will invite us every evening. Each evening for two months somebody 
will invite us (lit. It will last for two months (that) every evening somebody 
will invite us.). I shall have friends. I shall be happy,’ and so forth.’ (D:6) 


Similar uses of the additive particle with scope over the proposition in Gorani can be 
seen in (1038.a-b). In (1038.a) the clause-initial item is a subject whereas in (1038.b) 
the clause-initial items are objects. These can be interpreted as thetic clauses that 
give evaluative or supportive background on the surrounding discourse. 


(1038) Gorani 

a. lüa-yme  Karmasan' wulahi tana dokan-€ baz 
g0.PST-1PL PN by.god only store-INDF open 
na-bi' émaz=yé pay kalipal-i laway 
NEG-be.PST.38G 1PL=ADD for  goods-OBLM  go.PST.PTCP 
b-én-mé.| 
be.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘We went to Kermanshah (K. Kirmasan): indeed there was not even one 
shop open. We had gone there to buy goods.’ 

b. harmán-aké yana=¢-am kard-e-na! 
work-DEF.F house-ADD-1sG d0.PST-PTCP.F=COP.3SG.F 
xiyáti-c-am kard-a=n' kolás-ic-am 
tailoring-ADD-1sG do.PST-PTCP.M-COP.3sG.M shoe=ADD=1SG 
caniya=n' 
weave.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘I used to do all my home tasks. I used to sew. I used to weave shoes,’ 


9.3.2.2 Concessive clauses (‘even if’) 

This is related to the scalar additive function of the particle when it has scope over 
a constituent (§9.3.1.2). Here it expresses a scalar additive focus with scope over the 
proposition of the clause. Again, these are best analysed as thetic clauses. 


(1039) JSNENA 


agar-a kpiná hawe-wa,! Tāla là 
if-aDD hungry be.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC food NEG 
xilázy.! 


eat.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘Even though he was hungry, he has not eaten the food.’ 
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(1040) 


(1041) 


Gorani 

isa — hatimbár-ic @-b-o! har 
now one.who.has.orphans=ADD SBJV-be.PRS-38G EMPH 
dawlat ūsān-o fà  pay=š.! 


government grab.PRs-3sG road for=3sG 
*Now, even if one was a person caring for orphans, the government will 
help him.’ 


Kurdish 

agar itafaqan awa=y¢=t=a nà-kərd,! | cü-y 

if accidentally DEM.DIST-ADD-2SG-DEM  NEG-dO.PST g0.PST-2SG 
gay-it=a jeftyar-akà! b-éZa du  homà lira 
reach.PST-2SG=DRCT farmer-DEF SBJV-Say.PRS.IMP two jug PN 


hà = la-er — dàna- — la kalaka-kàn-y-à.! 

EXIST at-under CLF-INDF of rock-DEF.PL=3SG-POST 

‘Even if you happen not to do that, (and) you go and reach the farmer, (still) 
tell (him) that two jugs of liras lies under one of his rocks.’ 


9.4 Intonation group boundaries 


In both JSNENA and Iranian, independent clauses that present actions as separate 
events are generally uttered in separate intonation groups, e.g. 


(1042) 


JSNENA 

a. a g-ézal-wa ga-pliyaw | jangàl.! ‘ilané 
this IND-go.PRS.3sSG.M-PSTC in-middle wood trees 
gardaq-waziü! k-mé-wa-lü! 


gatherPRs.3sc.M-PsTC-and  IND-bring.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3PL 

ga-ahra zabàn-waà-lü.! 

in-town | sell.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3PL 

‘He used to go to the wood. He used to gather (branches from) trees, 
bring them back and sell them in the town." (A:98) 


b. g-ez-ax-wa bé-kaldà.! kalda 
IND-g0.PRS-1PL-PSTC house-bride bride 
k-me-n-wà-la tèx.! 


IND-bring.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F below 
‘We would go to the house of the bride. They brought the bride down.’ 
(A:46) 
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(1043) Gorani 
bàrd-à-sà Glaf kane! dré=sa pana kan-àá, 
take.PsT-1sG-3PL fodder mow.INF prickle-3PL by pluckPsT-1sG 
alaf=sa pana pēt-ā! dàmá-w  ànay! jà 
fodder-3PL by gatherpst-1sG after-ez DEM.DIST.OBL.SG then 
Zan-éki-sà dà-(a)ne-. ard-a=m.| 
woman-INDF.OBL=3PL give.PST-1sG-and  bring.PST-3sG.F-1sG 
‘They took me to mow the grass. They had me cut down prickles. They had 
me gather the fodder. Only then, they gave me a woman (my wife) and I 
took her’ 


A clause that has a close semantic connection with one that precedes, on the other 
hand, is frequently combined with the first clause in the same intonation group. 
This is found where the second clause is a subordinate complement or purpose 
clause: 


(1044) JSNENA 
a. g-bée-n xlülà hoLi.! 
IND-want.PRS-3PL wedding do.PRS-3PL 
‘They want to hold the wedding.’ (A:30) 


b. haz k-ol-i-wa he-n bela | didan 
desire IND-do.PRs-3PL-PSTC come.PRS-3PL house OBL.1PL 
yat-i ‘onyexaé. | 


Sit.PRS-3PL they 
‘They wanted to come to our house and sit.’ (A:80) 
c. là  soq-wa xét — zolm  hoLiLéf.! 
NEG allow.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC more harm  do.PRS-3PL-0n-3sG.M 
‘He did not allow them to harm him any more.’ (A:109) 


Likewise in Iranian, subordinate clauses are generally bound to the same intona- 
tion group as the main clause. 


(1045) Gorani 


a. ema garak-mà b-e-yme i 
1PL  be.necessary-1PL SBJV-come.PRS-1PL DEM.PROX.3SG 
konàce-t-a @-waz-meé.| 


girl.OBL.F=2SG=DEM  SBJV-ask.PRS-1PL 
‘We would like to ask for your daughter’s hand in marriage.’ 
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b. dwat=ma na-be hangüri + @-waras-mé.| 
custom-1PL NEG-be.PsT.3sG grape SBjV-sell.PRS-1PL 
‘Tt was not customary for us to sell grapes.’ 


(1046) Kurdish 
nda=man-a-hist hicka ^ ba-xaf-é.! 
NEG-1PL-IPFV-let.PST no.one SBJV-sleep.PRS-3SG 
‘We wouldn't let anybody sleep.’ 


A clause that expresses a situation that is circumstantial to the action of another 
verb is typically kept in the same intonation group, e.g. 


(1047) JSNENA 


a. xét — salmé lit-wà-là samx-a laga 
more faces  NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F stand.PRS-3SG.F by 
didi āna xaé-n-af.! 


OBLÍSG I see.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.F 
‘She no longer had confidence to stand by me, whilst I could see her’ 
(A:22) 

b. syamé là  los-i-wa k-e-n-wa knista.| 
shoes NEG WearPRS-3PL-PSTC IND-COme.PRS-3PL-PSTC synagogue 
‘They came to the synagogue (while) they were not wearing shoes.’ 
(B:46) 


(1048) Kurdish 


a. hawar a-ka-n C — bara-yl=1s ni-n=a 
shout IND-do.PRS-3PL INT] brother-PL-ADD NEG-COP.3PL=DRCT 
mala. 
home-POST 
‘They (the sisters) shouted while the brothers were not 
home.’ 
b. harci-m kerd | nazm-gert.! 


whatever-1sG do.PST NEG-1sSG-take.PST 
‘No matter how much I tried, I couldn't grab him. 


Clauses are sometimes linked in the same intonation group also where there is no 
grammatical dependency between them. In such cases the actions expressed by the 
clauses are presented as closely related, as if they were aspects of the same overall 
event. The first clause often contains a verb expressing some kind of movement, 
such as ‘to go’, ‘to come’, ‘to rise’, e.g. 
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(1049) JSNENA 


a. 


k-&-n-o xàe-n-af.! 

IND-COMe.PRS-1SG.M-TELIC see.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.F 

TI come back and see her’ (A:7) 

baqat-éf-o qim-na zi-na doka.| 
morning-3sG.M-TELIC rise.PST-1SG.M go.PST-1SG.M there 

‘The next morning I got up and went there.’ (A:20) 

arq-à-la zil-a tiw-a ga-xa-otaq.| 
flee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 0.PST-OBL.3SG.F sit.PST-3SG.F in-a-room 
‘She fled and sat in a room.’ (A:22) 

hiyé-n-o zi-na tiw-na lāg-èf-ū! 
come.PST-1SG.M-TELIC gO.PST-1SG.M_ sit.PST-1SG.M_with-3sG.M=and 
' came back and went and stayed with him’ (A:28) 


zil nos-ef ga-pliyaw kastt-aké 
go.PST.3SG.M_ self-3sc.M in-middle boat-DEF 
təšy-ā-lē-ò.! 


hide.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 

‘He went and hid himself in the boat.’ (B:77) 
qīm zil! 

rise.PST.3SG.M g0.PST.3SG.M 

‘He got up and went.’ (D:16) 


Similar prosodic patterns are found in the Iranian languages: 


(1050) Kurdish 


(1051) 


a. te law aw-a a-xwa-t=aw.| 
IND.come.PRS.3SG from.DEM.DIST Wwater-DEM  IND-eat.PRS-3SG-TELIC 
‘She comes out and drinks from that water.’ 
a-i-am Sans xwa-m payà a-ka-m.! 
IND-go.PRS-1SG luck REFL=1sG visible IND-do.PRs-1sG 
‘I go and find my luck’ 

Gorani 

a. lue bar-aka-sà kard=o.| 
gO.PST.3PL doOr-DEF.M.DIR-3PL do.PST-TELIC 
‘They went (and) opened the door’ 

b. ma-Lo haywan @-bar-o.| 


IND-g0.PRS-3SG animal IND-take.PRS-3SG 
‘He goes (and) takes (a) mule (lit. animal).’ 
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C. 


kawr-aka m-àr-à cà sara Ø-bəř-à.! 
sheep-DEF.PL.OBL IND-bring.PRS-3PL there head IND-cut.PRS-3PL 
‘They bring the sheep and butcher them there.’ 


9.5 Incremental repetition 


Speakers of JSNENA sometimes present sequences of clauses such as those exem- 
plified in (1052.a-b), in which a clause is repeated before the following clause is 
presented. The repeated clause acts as the grounds for the new information in the 
following clause, which advances the discourse. This has the effect of marking a 
boundary in the discourse and splitting the discourse into sections: 


(1052) JSNENA 


a 


zil-éx dokü-ü! — Siri — htw-lü bàáq-àn! "ü-xet 
go.PST-1PL there-and sweets give.PST-OBL.3PL to-1PL ^ and-other 
xir-a ba-dasgiráni.! xir-a 

become.PsT-3sG.F to-betrothal become.PST-3SG.F 
ba-dasgiráni, bəqat-ēf-o qim-na 

to-betrothal morning-3sG.M-TELIC rise.PST-1SG.M 

zi:na doka.| 


go.PST-lsG.M there 

‘We went there and they gave us sweets and then she became my 
betrothed. She became my betrothed and the next morning I went 
there.’ (A:20) 


‘arg-a-la zil-a tiw-a ga-xa-otàq.! 
flee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 0.PST-3SG.F sit.PST-3SG.F in-a-room 
ta-nos-af ^ tar-aké = mazr-a ba-rēša | nó&-af.! 
to-self-3sG.F door-DEF close.PST-OBL.3SG.F in-upon  self-3sG.F 
tara mezr-a ba-rēša nó$-af!  zil-a-wa 

door close.PST-OBL.3sG.F in-upon  self-3sG.F go.PST-3SG.F-PSTC 
tiw-a ga-doka.' 


sit.PST-3SG.F in-there 

‘She fled and sat in a room by herself. She closed the door behind her 
(literally: upon her). She closed the door behind her and went and 
sat there.’ (A:22) 


In Iranian, incremental repetition is commonly used in stories, where it has the 
same function as in JSNENA. 
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(1053) Kurdish 


pasa a-w-ét=a Zer  asb-aka=w! pasa 
king IND-be.PRS-3SG=DRCT under horse-DEF=-and king 
a-mr-é! pasa a-mr-é Wazirzis 


IND-die.PRS-3SG king IND-die.PRS-3SG vizier-ADD 

dasawpal da-a-xoz-é.| 

quickly ^ PVB-IND-jump.PRS-3SG 

‘The king fell under the horse and the king died. The king died. The vizier 
got off hastily (from his horse).’ 


(1054) Gorani 


xalk hur-př-ēn-ë' ema har | nàzàánà-mà jaryan 
people PvB-jump.PRs-PSTC-3PL 1PL EMPH NEG-know.PST-1PL story 
ces-a! Zàni hur-pr-en-é inisa! 
what-coP.3sc.M woman  PVB-jump.PRS-PSTC-3PL DEM.PROX.PL.OBL 
har | nà-zünà-mà tā  luāymē kərmāšān! luà-yme 
EMPH NEG-know.PST=1PL until go.PST-1PL PN go.PST-1PL 
kərmāšān! wulàhi tana dukan-e baz na-bīøØ.! 

PN by.god only store-INDF open  NEG-be.PST-3sG 


‘People were dancing. We didn't know what was going on. The women were 
dancing and so forth. We didn't know what was going on until we went to 
Kermanshah. We went to Kermanshah: indeed, there was not even one 
shop open.’ 


9.6 Summary 


It is generally held that grammatical structures larger than the clause are suscep- 
tible to substratum effects. These include in particular strategies for clause linking 
(Mithun 2011, 108). JSNENA clearly exhibits convergence with the Iranian lan- 
guages in the way that larger units than the clause are structured. The strategies 
used are asyndetic coordination, employed typically when series of clauses express 
sequential or overlapping actions, and syndetic coordination using the connective 
particle -à (homophonous in JSNENA and Iranian), generally associated with the 
end-boundary of a series of clauses. 

JSNENA also exhibits convergence with Iranian languages of the Sanandaj 
region in the functional domain of the additive focus particle =a¢/-ic. The addi- 
tive particle =ac/-ic has been borrowed from Gorani in both JSNENA and Sanandaj 
Kurdish. In the main body of central Kurdish, by contrast, the particle has the form 
-i$, which has been borrowed by the neighbouring NENA dialects in this form. It has 
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been shown that -ic is used with the same functions in JSNENA and Iranian, includ- 
ing those in which it has focal scope over a clause constituent and those in which 
it has focal scope over a proposition. This reflects a high degree of convergence 
between the languages in contact. 

Another area of convergence is the organisation of discourse into intonation 
group boundaries. In both JSNENA and the Iranian languages, independent clauses 
that present actions as separate events are generally uttered in separate intonation 
groups, while a clause that has a close semantic connection with one that precedes, 
is frequently combined with the first clause in the same intonation group. Another 
instantiation of discourse organisation is the use of incremental repetition (cf. §9.5), 
which divides the discourse into units as it advances. 


10 Syntactic subordination of clauses 


10.1 Introductory overview 


Subordinating particles are frequently borrowed in language contact situations 
(Matras 2007). This applies to JSNENA, which has borrowed numerous subordi- 
nating particles from Iranian. It is noteworthy, however, that Standard Persian has 
influenced the structure of subordination in JSNENA more than Gorani and Kurdish. 
It is notable, however, that JSNENA corresponds to Kurdish and Gorani, rather 
than Persian, when asyndetic strategies are used for the subordination of clauses. 


10.2 Relative clauses 
10.2.1 Syndetic relative clauses 


Three relative particles occur in JSNENA. These include ya, kē, and =é. The particle 
ké has been borrowed from Standard Persian, reflecting the sensitivity of subordi- 
nate clauses to standard languages. 

The particle ya is used predominantly when the head nominal is definite. Occa- 
sionally, the ya particle follows an indefinite head (1055.a-b), a pronominal head 
(1055.c), and an adverbial head (1055.d) 


(1055) JSNENA 
a. 'o-nàse ya-da'wàt k-oL-i-wà-lü! 
those-people REL-invitation | IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
‘the people whom they invited’ (A:42) 


b. xa-gata | man-laxma-e hamés doq-wa, zatyé 
one-piece from-bread-Ez leaven hold.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC pittas 
ya-tars-i-wà-lü ga-béla _ bar-do.' 


REL-make.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3PL in-house after-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He would hold a piece of leavened bread, (the type known as) pitta 
breads, which they made in the house afterwards,’ (B:33) 


c. zargar rüba hīt-wā-lan,! zargür, 'onyexáe 
goldsmith many EXIST-PSTC-OBL.1PL goldsmith those 
ya-dewà!  pasr-i-ó,! dewa tarsg-.! 


REL-gold melt.PRS-3PL-TELIC gold make.PRS-3PL 
*We had many goldsmiths—goldsmiths, those people who would smelt 
gold and make gold.’ (A:70) 


[o] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. | CO TEXT This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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d. ata ya-dawati wilàzy! 
now REL-invitation-1sG do.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
ba-mà-jor hez-na bel-ü?! 
by-what-means go.PRsS-1sG.M house-3PL 
*Now that they have invited me, how shall I go to their house?' (D:15) 


The particle ya does not occur in the Iranian of the Sanandaj region. The Kurdish 
dialect of Sulemaniya has a particle with the form -7-y that is used used as a relative 
particle. In (1056) the particle occurs after a pronominal head, which has indefinite 
reference. 


(1056) Kurdish Sulemaniya 
am bozmàr-a awüna-y darust=yan kordü-wa 
DEM.PROX nail 3PL-REL  right-3PL do.PST.PTCP-PERF 
xarüp-yüan darus kordü-wa. 
bad-3PL right | do.PST.PTCP-PERF 
‘The people who made this nail made it badly.’ 
(MacKenzie 1962, 78, 186) 


This particle combines with ka in order to relativize a definite head qualified by a 
demonstrative pronoun in a restrictive relative clause. 


(1057) Kurdish Sulemaniya 


ka nazik=t  mál-t xo=yan bū am cwar 
when near=EZ home-EZ REFL-3PL be.PST.3SG DEM.PROX four 
kur=a-y ka la mal-awa na-hat-an lagal-r-à 


SON=DEM-REL REL in home-POST NEG-come.PST-3PL  with-3sG-POST 
ba Samser-awa palamar-t bàwk-yàn da. 

by sword-Posr  attack-3sc father-3PL give.PST 

*When he approached his own home these four sons, who had not come 
from home with him, set upon their father with swords.’ 

(MacKenzie 1962, 12) 


JSNENA uses ya in more contexts than -i/-y is used in Sulemaniya Kurdish. The 
Jewish NENA dialect of Sulemaniyya has a relative particle with the form ga or 
ka (Khan 2004, 414-15). This is clearly a borrowing from Iranian, the source being 
either Sulemaniyya Kurdish ka or Gorani of the region, which also used ka as a 
relative particle, though less frequently than Kurdish. It is possible that JSNENA ya 
is a weakened form of Iranian Ka. 
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In examples (1058.a) and (1058.b) from Sulemaniya Kurdish ka is used without 
the particle -1-y after a definite nominal qualified by a demonstrative pronoun in 
restrictive relative clauses. 


(1058) Kurdish Sulemaniya 


a. aw kas=a=m a-wé ka daxal ba 
DEM.DIST person=DEM=1SG IND-want REL entering in 
bax-am-a bü-w-a. 


garden-1sG-POST be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
‘I want the person who has entered my garden.’ 
(MacKenzie 1962, 52, 125) 


b. ka madam wa=ya baw xwa=ya ka to 
since case DEIC-COP.38G by.DEM.DIST God-DEM REL 2SG 
cü-yt-a la=y, nà-ro-yt ta harct-yak-om 
gO.PST-2SG-DRCT to=3SG NEG-gO.PRS-2sG until every.thing-1sG 
ha-ya niwa-y  na-ba-yt la ràzy xwa. 


EXIST-COP.3sG half=3sG NeEG-take.PRS-2sG in road=EZ God 

‘In that case, by that God whom you have been to see, you shall not go 
until you take a half of everything I have.’ 

(MacKenzie 1962, 66, 166) 


Example (1059) shows the use of ka after a definite nominal head in a non-restric- 
tive relative clause. 


(1059) Kurdish Sulemaniya 


yak Sat=-am a-wé la to hanar=i 
one thing-1sc IND-want.PRS.3sG from 2sG pomegranate=EZ 
bax-i fazuhur bo bawk-am_ ka  naxos-a. 
garden-EZ PN for father-1sc REL ill=cop.3sG 


"There is one thing I want from you, pomegranates from the garden of 
Fazuhur for my father, who is ill? 
(MacKenzie 1962, 113, 46) 


Also in Gorani, as remarked, ka functions as a relative marker. It occurs with indef- 
inite (1060.a) and definite (1060.b) nominal heads in restrictive relative clauses. 
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(1060) Gorani 

a. kabra=yéa ka wāčē màn! panj sas 
man=ADD-DEM REL Say.PRS-PSTC.3SG 1sG five six 
bozé-m ha=né=i' haywan=am  ha=n,! 
goat.PL.DIR=-1SG EXIST-COP.3PL-and  animal-1sG EXIST=COP.1SG.M 
lu-é lay à kabra=y | dawlatmàn-i.! 
£O.PRS-PSTC.3SG tO=EZ  DEM.DIST man-EZ  rich-OBLM 
‘A guy who would say, “I have five, six goats; I have household animals” 
would go to a rich man.’ 


b. @-yaw-a la kabra-y ka | meri-akà 
IND-arrive.PRS-3PL to man-OBL.M REL pear-DEF.OBL.PL 
@-takn-0. | 


IND-shake.PRs-3sG 
‘They reach out to the guy who is picking pears.’ 


In the Kurdish of Sanandaj the relative particle is wà, which is originally a deictic 
particle (cf. 86.5.2). This is used only after a definite nominal head. 


(1061) Sanandaj Kurdish 
a. ama kuar-aka-t-a wā pa=y na-w?! 
DEM.PROX SON-DEF=2SG=COP.3SG REL foot=3SG NEG-COP.PST.3SG 
‘Is this your (same) son who couldn't walk? 


b. kotar sayt-aka wa  hüáte-ya qasa=yan 
dove holy-DEF REL come.PTCP.3SG=PERF talk-3PL 
bo a-kà.! 


for IND-do.PRS.3SG 
‘The holy dove who had come there talked to them.’ 


If JSNENA ya is indeed a weakened form of ka, it parallels most closely the distribu- 
tion of ka in Gorani, since JSNENA ya and Gorani ka are used after both definite and 
indefinite nominal heads, but in Sulemaniya Kurdish it is used only after definite 
heads. 


10.2.1.1 ke 
JSNENA uses the Persian relative ke after definite (1062.a) and indefinite nominal 
heads (1062.b): 
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(1062) JSNENA 


a. xae-wa 'ay-haywān kē 
see.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC this-animal REL 
dabh-i-le-ó! tarefa là | hawe 


slaughterPRs-3PL-OBL.3sG.M-TELIC unkosher NEG )be.PRS.3SG.M 
‘He would see that the animal that they slaughtered was not unkosher’ 
(A:73) 
b. xa-mandix-ye! ke parce komà  k-oLü. 
one-thing=-cop.3sG.M REL hair black IND-do.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3PL 
‘Tt is a thing that makes hair black.’ (A:40) 


This distribution of the particle matches that of Persian, where Ke is also used after 
definite and indefinite heads. JSNENA, however, does not match the linking particle 
-I, which is used in Persian relative constructions: 


(1063) JSNENA 
ay-haywàn kē dabh-ī-lē-ò! 
this-animal REL slaughter.PRS-3PL-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘the animal that they slaughtered’ (A:73) 


(1064) Persian 
heyvan-t ke zabh mi-kard-and 
animal-PTCL REL slaughter IND-do.PST-3PL 
‘the animal that they slaughtered’ 


The Persian relative kē particle in JSNENA, therefore, has the syntax of the JSNENA 
particle ya, which in turn matches that of Gorani ka, rather than the syntax of the 
Persian relative construction. 

In the Jewish NENA of Urmi (Khan 2008a, 353-57) and in the Jewish NENA of 
Kerend the relative particle has the form ki, which may be a phonetic development 
of Persian ke. 


10.2.1.2 =é 
On some sporadic occasions the Iranian enclitic particle -e is attested on head 
nouns of relative clauses in JSNENA. This is found on both indefinite and definite 
heads, e.g. 
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(1065) JSNENA 


a. ndga-é hawe-lé! xa-karxana 
man-EZ )e.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M_ one-factory 
hawe-le! yü-a  mo'asasà  hawe-le! 


be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M or-one institution be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 
‘aman who had a factory or who had an institution’ (B:12) 

b. ‘o-baxta=é laxm-aké — k-ol-à-wà-le-o! 
that-woman=EZ bread-DEF IND-do.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘the woman who opened out the bread’ (B:22) 


In Kurdish and Gorani of Sanandaj, this particle -ë occurs on definite and indefinite 
nominal heads of relative clauses. This apparently derives historically from the Old 


Iranian relative particle haya: 


(1066) Kurdish 


la-bar ark šāhī-ā hawarzi — kórd:!| kas-ē kar 
in.frontof palace royal-post shout=3sG do.PsT person-INDF work 
duktar-t  @-b-él kas-é! nasax Q-w-el, 
doctor-3sG sBjV-be.PRS-3SG person-INDF unhealthy  sBJV-be.PRS-3sG 
kas-é naxwas (-w-e? 

person-INDF ill SBJV-be.PRS-3SG 


‘He shouted in front of the royal palace, “Is there anybody who needs a 
doctor, anyone who is unhealthy, anyone who is sick?" 


(1067) Gorani 


tala nà-btya-n zaman-€ man Sü-m 
gold NEG-be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M time-INDF 1sG  husband-1sc 
karda=n.! 


do.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘The time I got married there was no gold.’ 


10.2.2 Asyndetic relative clauses 


Relative clauses in JSNENA are sometimes asyndetic, with no connective particle. 
In the majority of cases the head noun is indefinite. On some occasions this has a 
non-specific referent and the relative clause is restrictive. The verb in such clauses 
is typically in the irrealis subjunctive form, e.g. 
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(1068) JSNENA 
a. mat-i-wà-le ga-xa-t"ka — qarirà hawē.! 
put.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M in-one-place cool  be.PRS.3SG.M 
‘They put it in a place that was cool.’ (A:83) 


b. ba-tafawot-e nüs-aké, ^ cokma nafare-hit-wa-lü 
in-difference-EZz people-DEF how many  people-EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL 
xüla 'axl-i.! 


food eat.PRS-3PL 
‘According to the different (numbers) of people, how many people they 
had who eat food.’ (B:17) 


Generally, however, where an asyndetic construction corresponds to a relative 
clause in an idiomatic English translation, the relative clause is non-restrictive. The 


head noun may have a specific (1069.a) or non-specific (1069.b) referent, e.g. 


(1069) JSNENA 


a. xa ‘ambar rüba rabtà hit-wà-le! 
one warehouse very big EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
zmáte-la! tir-ahàn.! 


full=cop.3sc.F beam-metal 
‘He had a big warehouse, which was full of metal beams.’ (A:7) 


b. xa-oda büxaàri hīt-wā-lū! ba-stwé 
one-number stove  EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3PL with-wood 
malq-i-wa-la. 


heat.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F 
‘Some people had a stove, which they would heat by wood.’ (A:89) 


Sporadically the head of an asyndetic restrictive relative clause is a definite 
nominal, e.g. 


(1070) JSNENA 


e har ^o brona Kkacal-ake-le da wat-àn 
this just that boy bald-bEF-COP3sG.M invitation-1PL 
wil-wa-le?! 


do.PST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Is this the same bald boy who invited us?’ (D:14) 


Similarly, asyndetic relative clauses occur in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj 
region. As in JSNENA, the head noun can be indefinite (1071.a-b) or definite (1072): 
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(1071) Gorani 
a. bis si xànawüdewa  b-en-e! lü-en-e 
twenty thirty familyINDF be-PSTC-3PL go-PSTC-3PL 
pay Sarazüri pamaciay.! 
to —PN-OBLM cotton-harvesting.INF 
"There were twenty, thirty families who would go to Sharazur for 
cotton-harvesting.’ 


b. Saxs-é tar-ma ha-n! m-ác-à-s 
person-INDF other=1PL EXIST-COP.3SG.M IND-say.PRS-3PL-3sG 
Pir Xaàlé. 

PN PN 


‘We have another person (i.e. saint) who is called Pir Khale. 
When the head noun is definite, the asyndetic relative clause is restrictive. 


(1072) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
awa Zon  màn-iwa bard=t=ya.| 
DEM.DIST wife 1SG=be.PST.PTCP.PERF take.PST=3SG=PERF 
‘Tt was my wife whom he took away. 


10.2.2.1 har-čī, har-kas 

The generic pronominal heads *whoever/anybody who' or *whatever/everything 
that’ are expressed in JSNENA by the Iranian constructions har-kas and har-ct 
respectively, e.g. 


(1073) JSNENA 
a. har-kas bīzoa hawē-lē bīš 'ayzà-y! 
every-one more  be.PRS.38G.M-OBL.38G.M more good-coP.3sc.M 
‘Anybody who has more is (considered) better’ (A:55) 
b. har-ct üt  kemr-àt! āna matü-na 
every-what you IND-say.PRS-2SG. I put.PRS-1SG.M 
ba-re$ — 'en4.! 
in-upon eye-1sc 
‘Everything that you say, I am willing to do (lit. I put on my eye). (A:18) 


These particles can head a generic relative clause also in the Iranian languages of 
Sanandaj. 
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(1074) Kurdish 


a. 


ama baz!  harkà bo am mantaqa 
PTCL falcon whoever to  DEM.PROX region 
háte-ya kost-izya.! 


come.PST.PTCP=PERF kill.PST-3SG-PERF 
‘The falcon has killed anyone who has entered this region.’ 


hàrčēk=ət garak=a' man 
whateverINDF-2AG be.necessary-cOP.3sG 1SG 
a-yà-m pest.! 


IND-give.PRS-1sG t0-2sG 
‘T will give you whatever you need.’ 


(1075) Gorani 


harkas! | sawáy ama dal=é kàx-aké! 
whoever tomorrow come.PST inside-EZ palace-DEF.F.OBL 
mára-t Q-bor-ü pay=s.| 


marriage=2SG IND-cut.PRS-1SG for=3sG 
‘T will marry you to anyone who comes (first) to the palace tomorrow.’ 


In JSNENA the generic pronominal heads may be connected to the clause by the 
relative particles ya and ké respectively: 


(1076) JSNENA 


a. 


har-ci ya-hiyé-lan! dwaq-lan ba-ilé. 
every-what REL-come.PST.3SG.M-OBL.1PL hold.psT-1PL in-hands 
‘We held in our hands everything that we could.’ (E:12) 


la  guptà! la ^ masta!  har-ct kē 
NEG cheese NEG yoghurt every-what REL 
man-xalwazyé-lé la — k-axl-éx-wa-lé.! 


from-milk.cOP.PST-OBL.3SG.M NEG IND-eat.PRS-1PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘We did not eat cheese, yoghurt or anything that was made from milk’ 
(A:68) 


It seems that such JSNENA constructions with following relative particles are moti- 
vated by corresponding constructions in Standard Persian, in which har-kas, har-ct 
can be connected with the relative particle ke: 
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(1077) Persian 


a. az harkas ke — be-tun-am büha-$ hàrf 
from whoever REL SBJV-can.PRS-1sG with=3sc talk 
be-zan-am xo$-am  mi-àd.! 


SBJV-hit.PRS-1sG nice-1sG IND-come.PRS.3SG 
Tm fond of anybody I can really talk to.’ 

b. harct ke  niyàz dàr-am injà-st. 
whatever REL necessary have.PRS-1sG here-coP.3sc 
‘Whatever I need is here.’ 


JSNENA matches the Persian model rather than the Kurdish one. The question 
arises as to why JSNENA would be influenced by Persian and not by Kurdish here? 
It seems that the formal education of speakers in Persian has been the vector of 
influence. 


10.3 Cleft constructions 


A cleft construction involves the splitting of a simple clause into two components 
that are linked in a predicative relationship, with part of the contents embedded in 
a subordinate clause. The purpose is to put particular focus on one constituent. This 
is attested in JSNENA in (1078), which puts contrastive focus on the subject constitu- 
ent of the first clause. The remainder of the clause is not introduced by any explicit 
subordinating conjunction, so the construction is best characterised as ‘quasi-cleft’: 


(1078) JSNENA 
o bselmantézya loxma  day-à-wa ba-tanüra.. 
that Muslim.F=cop.3sc.F bread put.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC in-oven 
hulàà la ^ k-ae-wa.! 
Jew NEG IND-knoW.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘Tt was a Muslim (not a Jew) who put the bread in the oven. A Jew did not 
know (how to do it).’ (B:20) 


Cleft constructions are rare in our corpus of Iranian Sanandaj. One is exemplified 
in (1079), in which focus and nuclear stress are placed on the complement of the 
copula. As in JSNENA, the non-focal component of the clause is not introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction: 
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(1079) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 
awa Zan  màn-iwa bard=i=ya.| 
DEM.DIST wife 1sG=be.PST.PTCP.PERF take.PST=3SG=PERF 
‘Tt was my wife whom he took away.’ 
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Clauses expressing a wish such as alha manixle ‘May God grant him peace’ may be 
placed as an asyndetic non-restrictive modifier before or after a nominal head in 


JSNENA, e.g. 


(1080) JSNENA 


a. lha manix-le ‘Awlé saqozi nós-ef 
God cause to rest.PRS.38G.M-OBL.3SG.M PN PN self-3sc.M 
ham  c-wa-le! ham 
also  knead.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC-OBL.3sG.M also 
dae-wà-le ba-tanürà.! 


put.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M in-oven 


° Awle from Sáqez, may God give him rest, would himself both knead it 


and also put it into the oven.' (B:21) 
b. hqe-li-o bāqa tàt-i alha manixà.! 


tell. PST-OBL.1SG-TELIC to father-1sc God cause_to_rest.PTCP.SG.M 


‘I told my father, may God give him rest.’ (B:61) 


Functionally and syntactically parallel constructions containing wishes addressed 
to God are found in Kurdish and Gorani, though with the lexical verb ‘pardon’ 
rather than ‘give rest’ in (1080.a—b). In (1081) the non-restrictive wish clause is 
placed before the nominal head. In (1082) the clause is placed between the object 


and the verb. 


(1081) Kurdish 


xwü "afw-i Q-kàá! bawk=m=t bawa=man 
God pardon-3sc sBjv-do.PRs.3sG father-1sc-and grand.father=1PL 


azyün-garan-aw.! 
IPFV=3PL-narrate.PST=TELIC 


‘May God pardon him, my father and my grandfather would narrate (this). 
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(1082) Gorani 
hasüràzm,! xwü afwa=s Q-kar-a, wac-i! 
fatherinlaw-1sG God pardon=3sG SBJV-do-IMP.2SG  sSay.PRS-2SG 
‘My father-in-law—God pardon him—whom you talk about’ 


10.5 Indirect questions 


Various subordinate clauses that are introduced by interrogative particles may be 
classified as indirect questions. These are embedded under verbs such as ‘to know’, 
‘to say’, ‘to ask’, ‘to see’, ‘to understand’, e.g. 


(1083) JSNENA 


a. 


la-k-ay-an mani=ye. | 

NEG-IND-know.PRS-1SG.F Wwho=COP.3SG.M 

* do not know who it is.’ (A:21) 

la k-ae-na ma ho-na.! 

NEG IND-know.PRS-1SG.M what do.PRS-1SG.M 

‘Ido not know what I should do.’ (D:2) 

k-mar-wa xatna Ccakma k-wal 
IND-Say.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC groom how much IND-give.PRS.3SG.M 

bāqa kald-aké! kald-aké ma hit-a.| 

to bride-DEF bride-DEF what  EXIST-OBL.3SG.F 

‘He would say how much the groom would give to the bride and how 
much the bride had.’ (A:48) 

oni là k-aén-wa ma-yen.! 
they NEG IND-know.PRS-3PL-PSTC what=COP.3PL 
‘They did not know what they were.’ (A:87) 


Likewise, in the parallel constructions from Kurdish and Gorani the interrogative 
particle introduces a subordinate clause and usually takes nuclear stress. 


(1084) Gorani 


a. 


wat=ma ba ba-zün-me i masin-é 
say.PST=1PL HORT SBJV-know.PRS-1PL DEM.PROX Car-DEM.PL 
ko ma-La.! 

where IND-gO.PRS-3PL 

*We said, *Let's see where these cars head." 
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b. ata hos=am ni=ya ba-zan-u 
anymore intelligence-1sG NEG=COP.3SG SBJV-know.PRS-1SG 
ces tàr bi! 
what else COP.PST.3SG 
‘I don't know what else there was (of ceremonies). 


(1085) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


a. ba-zan-am la kwé-yà xaftezya.! 
SBJv-know.PRS-1sG in  where-POST sleep.PST.PTCP=PERF 
‘I shall find out where he has slept.’ 

b. qurban a-zan-t ca —akay! 
sir IND-know.PRS-2SG what IND-d0.PRS-2SG 
‘Sir, you know what you shall do,’ 


Indirect polar questions are embedded without any introductory particle in both 
JSNENA and the Iranian languages of the region, e.g. 


(1086) 


(1087) 


(1088) 


JSNENA 

ma lüm-lazy! üt  hülae-t ya bsalmané=t.! 
known-NEG=COP.3SG.M you Jew-coP2sc.M or Muslim-coP.2sc.M 
‘Tt is not known whether you are a Jew or you are a Muslim,’ (B:25) 


Gorani 

yó taqn-a ba-zan-a jūab=ət 
one.m shoot-IMP.2SG SBJV-know.PRS-2SG.IMP_answer=2sG 
hazn.! 

EXIST=COP.3SG.M 

‘Shoot one (bullet), see if there is an answer.’ 


Kurdish 

itar nà=y-zān-ī aw Mard=a ya Namard=a.! 
well NEG-3sG-know.PRs-28G 3SG PN=COP.3SG or PN=COP.3SG 
“(The king) didn't know whether he was Mard or Namard: 


In JSNENA sometimes an embedded constituent question is preceded by the subor- 
dinating particle kē, e.g. 
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(1089) JSNENA 


a. 


enyexae ga-fkar k-we-n-wa ke | bàqa pate 
they in-thought IND-be.PRs-3PL-PSTC SBRD for Passover 
ma  làzamzye tahyà hol-i.! 


what necessary-COP.3sG.M preparation  do.PRS-3PL 
‘They considered what they should prepare for Passover.’ (B:14) 


o  k-àē-wa ke-tà-ma la 
he IND-know.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC SBRD-for-what NEG 
k-amret-é.| 


IND-Say.PRS-2SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He knew why you did not say (it) to him.’ (B:46) 


The use of the subordinate particle ke in these constructions is a loan from Persian, 
especially the colloquial register. 


(1090) Persian 
ne-mi-dunest-am ke | ki-an! 
NEG-IPFV-know.PST-1SG SBRD Who-COP.3PL 
‘T didn’t know who they were.’ 


In JSNENA indirect constituent questions and polar questions may be introduced by 
the Kurdish particle daxom, (1092.a-b), which replicates structures such as (1093.a- 
b) in Kurdish: 


(1091) JSNENA 


a. 


min-i ga-dawràn! xaé-na ma 
look.PST-OBL.1sG in-around  see.PRs-1sG.M what 
xīra=y! rēša 'ay-qawm-ř daxom mà 


become.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M on this-people-1sG Q.PTCL what 
zila-y.! 

gO.PTCP.SG.M-COP.38G.M 

‘I looked around to see what had happened, what had become of my 
people.' (E:23) 


baqr-t man-yal-an' daxom la 
ask.PST-OBL.1sG from-children-1PL Q.PRTL NEG 
xiya»y.! 


see.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘asked our children whether they had seen it (our language). (E:26) 
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(1092) Kurdish 
a. wotzt ama daxam jaryünzi — Cüss.! 
Say.PST-38G DEM.PTCL Lwonder story=3sG what=coP.3sG 
‘He said, “I wonder what the story is." 
b. nà-zàn-am dàxom řāzīt le-m. 
NEG-know.PRS-1SG Q.PTCL  satisfied-COP.2sG at-1sG 
‘I don't know whether you're satisfied with me (or not). 


10.6 Subordinate content clauses 


A variety of subordinate clauses that are embedded as components of a higher 
clause will be brought together in this section under the broad classification of 
‘content clauses’. These function either as subject or direct object complements of a 
verb or are governed by clausal conjunctions consisting of prepositions, adverbials 
and quantifiers. 


10.6.1 ke 


In JSNENA the Persian particle ke without any other clausal conjunction introduces 
the following types of content clause. 


10.6.1.1 Factive complement content clauses 
Clauses of assumed factual content that function as nominal constituents in the 
main clause are sometimes introduced by kē. 

When functioning as object, they are typically complements of verbs such as 'to 
say’ and ‘to know’, and follow the main verb, e.g. 


(1093) JSNENA 


xa-nafar-xet Sar-wà-la baga ‘axon-af' 
one-person-other send.PST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F to brother-3sG.F 
hamar kè! —'ay-bronà! hol-day brata g-bé.! 


Say.PRS.35G.M SBRD this-boy ^ OoBL-OBLthis girl IND-love.PRS.3SG.M 
‘She sent somebody else to her brother to say that the boy loves the girl.’ 
(A:18) 
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By contrast in Kurdish and Gorani factual content clauses are normally expressed 
by asyndetic constructions (1094). JSNENA has imitated the Persian syndetic con- 
struction of subordinate content clauses with the particle ke (1095). 


(1094) Kurdish 
wat=1 mardam am awáyt-a bás-an.! 
Say.PST-3sG people DEM.PROX village-dem  good-coP.3PL 
‘He said that the people of this village are good.’ 


(1095) Persian 
mi-g-e ke mi-àd. 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG COMPL IND-Come.PRS.3SG 
‘He says that he is coming by.’ 


In (1096.a-b) the complement clause functions as an elaborative apposition to a 
nominal or demonstrative phrase: 


(1096) JSNENA 


a. qamé didi hiékas 'ay-hašta la-wīl-ā-wā-lè' 
before OBL.1sG no-person this-thing NEG-do.PST-3SsG.F-PSTC-OBL.38G.M 
kē  lacaga ba-résa dasgirün-i naté-n-éf-o! 


SBRD veil in-on  betrothed-1sG  take.PRS-1SG.M-TELIC 
‘Before me nobody had done such a thing, namely that I should take 
away the veil from the head of my betrothed.’ (A:25) 

b. tarz-e qodüs 'axà-ye-le! ke-xa-dàna 
method-EZ consecration thus=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M SBRD-One-CLF 
parda — doq-i-waczü! 
curtain hold.PRs-3PL-PsTC-and 
‘The method of consecration was as follows, (namely) that they would 
draw a curtain. (A:47) 


A corresponding sentence from Persian is given: 


(1097) Persian 
jorm=e§ in bud ke be harf-ā-yē una 
guilt-38G6 DEM.PROX be.PST.38G COMPL to speech-PL=EZ 3PL 
eteqad na-dast. 
belief ^ NEG-have.PST.3sG 
‘His crime was that he did not believe in their words.’ 
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In Gorani the suborinating particle ka, corresponding to Persian ke, is used to intro- 
duce various types of elaborative appositions or parenthetical clauses: 


(1098) 


Gorani 

a. wa éd=ié! ka i sex osmán-a! 
and 3SG.PROX=ADD SBRD DEM.PROX sheikh PN-DEM 
ba-farz m-àüc-à murafàh biya=n.! 


by-assumption IND-say.PRs-3PL well.off be.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘And he, namely Sheikh Osman, it is supposed that he was well off? 


bàrd-à-sà,| ka ba hayáteam alf=am 
take.PST-1SG=3PL SBRD in life-1sc  grass=1sG 
na-kana=n, | bard-a=sa laf ^ kane 


NEG-Uproot.PST.PTCP.M-COP.3sG take.PST-lSG-3PL grass  moW.PST-INF 
‘They took me—I have never mowed grass in my life—they took me to 
mow the grass.’ 


On numerous occasions in JSNENA factual complement clauses are asyndetic 
without any connective particle, e.g. 


(1099) 


JSNENA 
k-amr-i-wa basire ‘aslan baraxa —hit-ü.! 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL-PSTC grapes in_particular blessing EXIST-OBL.3PL 
‘They would say that grapes in particular had blessing.’ (A:72) 

rüba nasé  dawat k-ol-i-wa,! cun 

many people invitation IND-do.PRS-3PL-PSTC because 

k-amr-i-wa qala mila Samoe 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL-PSTC voice circumcision hearINF 

maswa hit-é.! 

good deed EXIST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘They would invite many people, because they said that it was a good 
deed to hear the cry (of the baby) at circumcision.’ (A:75) 

ga-dokà! ràba  nàsé! raba  hamr-et 

in-there many people many say.PRS-2sG.M 

dawlaman  hawé-n.! 

rich be.PRS-3PL 

‘There you would say that many people were rich.’ (A:55) 


As remarked, the basic pattern for Kurdish and Gorani complement clauses is asyn- 


detic: 
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(1100) 


(1101) 


Gorani 

vát-as tata=§ mā  yànà-na.! 
say.PST=3sG father=3sG DEIC home-POsT 
‘He said that his father was home.’ 


Kurdish 

a. wət-ī felànakàs! a-yZ-an kanisk=at 
say.PST=3SG so.and.so  IND-Say.PRS-3PL daughter-2sG 
hazs! b-i-yà pem. ! 


EXIST=COP.3SG SBJV=3SG-give.IMP.2SG to-1sG 
‘He said, “O such-and-such person, (people) say that you have a daugh- 
ter. Give her to me (in marriage)." 
c. wa-zan-é azy-xwá.! 
DEIC-knoW.PRS-38G IND=3SG-eat.PRS.3SG 
‘He thought that it (the wolf) would eat him.’ 


In Gorani and in Kurdish dialects of Sulemaniyya and Mukri, ka can also mean 
‘when’. In this usage it acts as an adverbial subordinator and introduces a temporal 
clause. This usage does not seem to be used in JSNENA. 


(1102) 


Gorani 

ka dokündàr ^ b-en-e! man lu-én-é 

when shop.keeper be.PRS-PSTC-1SG 1SG  goO.PRS-PSTC-1sG 

pay | Kormásàni.! 

to PN-OBL.M 

‘When I was a shop owner, I would go to Kermanshah (and bring fruit and 
such). 


10.6.1.2 Non-factive complement 

In JSNENA the particle ke on some occasions introduces a complement clause 
expressing an activity that is as yet unfulfilled or only potential from the viewpoint 
of the main verb, e.g. 


(1103) 


JSNENA 
a. Tjaza hül-mi! ke-axni  xlülà hol-éx.! 


permission give.IMP-PL SBRD-we wedding do.PRS-1PL 
*Give permission for us to hold the wedding." (A:31) 
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b. hit-wa xa-Sata till garas-wa ke! 
EXIST-PSTC one-year length pull.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC SBRD 
g-ben xlülà hol-i.| 


IND-want.PRS-3PL wedding do.PRS-3PL 
‘Sometimes a year would pass before they wanted to hold the wedding.’ 
(A:30) 


The use of ké to introduce a non-factive complement clause is a replication of (collo- 
quial) Persian syntax, see (1104). Kurdish uses the particle bà in such constructions 


(1105). 


(1104) 


(1105) 


Persian 

ejaze be-d-in ke mā be-r-im. 
permission SBJV-give.PRS-3PL COMPL 1PL SBJV-gO.PRS-1PL 
‘Give permission for us to leave.’ 


Kurdish 

jaza-y man bà! bà man  b-ro-m 
permission-EZ 1sG  sBJV.give.lMP.28G COMPL 1SG SBJV.g0.PRS-1SG 
wa das xwà-m  haq tu lam barazan 


with hand REFL=1sG right 2sG from.DEM.PROX  sisterin.aw 
xwa=m=a ba-sén-m=aw.| 

REFL-1SG-DEM  SBJV-take.PRS-1SG-TELIC 

‘Give me permission to go and reclaim your right from my sister-in-law 
with my own hands.’ 


10.6.1.3 Purpose 
In JSNENA a clause introduced by kē often expresses purpose. The use of ke for 
expressing purpose is a borrowing from Persian. 


(1106) 


JSNENA 

wa-maxw-i-wà-la nasé X xet-oc 
and-show.PRs-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.F people other=ADD 
ké-ga-doké-n! ke-ale-n ‘ay-brata' 


REL-in-there=COP.3PL SBRD-know.PRs-3PL this-girl 

batülà xirte=ya.! 

virgin be.PTCP.SG.F=COP.3SG.F 

‘They would show it to other people who were there so that they would 
know that the girl had been a virgin.’ (A:50) 
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(1107) Persian 
donbal=e dozd raft-an ke be-gir-an=e§ 
after-EZ thief go.PST-3PL COMPL SBJV-grab.PRS-3PL=3SG 
‘They went after the thief in order to catch him,’ 


10.6.2 ta- 


10.6.2.1 ‘when’ 
In JSNENA when the particle ta- introduces a subordinate clause that is placed 
before the main clause, it has the sense of ‘when’, e.g. 


(1108) JSNENA 
tà-axa mir-e bāq-àf! 'ay  "erq-à-la.! 
when-thus say.PST-OBL.3SG.M to-3SG.F this flee.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 
‘When he said this to her, she fled.’ (A:22) 


This can be identified with the Kurdish particle ta, which is sometimes realised as 
dà. In the following example dà introduces a subordinate temporal ‘when’-clause 


as in the JSNENA example above. 


(1109) Kurdish 


mar tò  na-w-wat! dà __—it-€-m=aw! 
Q.PTCL 28G NEG=2SG-say.PST SBRD IND-COme.PRS-1SG-TELIC 
manül-o na-w-é a-w-koZ-àm. 


child-2sG NEG-be.PRS-3SG IND-2sG-kill.PRs-1sG 
‘Didn’t you say, “When I'm back, I will kill you (if) you don’t have a child!” 


10.6.2.2 ‘until’ 
In JSNENA when the subordinate clause introduced by tà is placed after the main 
clause, the particle has the sense of ‘until’, e.g. 


(1110) JSNENA 


man-béla ^ xomé, man-béla ^ xotn-aké! —g-ez-iwa 
from-house father-in-law from-house groom-DEF IND-gO.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
ba-dohol ^ "ü-zorna man-day kuji-ü mahalé! 


with-drum and-pipe from-oBL.this lane-and street 
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déy-à-wa al-ef tà-g-ez-i-wa be-kaldà.! 
bDeat.PRS-3sG.F-PSTC  On-3SG.M until-IND-go.PRS-3PL-PSTC  house-bride 
‘From the house of the father-in-law, the house ofthe groom, they went with 
drum and pipe through the lanes and streets, playing (the instruments) 
until they arrived at the house of the bride.’ (A:10) 


In (1111) tà is connected to the clause by the subordinating particle ge-, a variant 
of ke-: 


(1111) JSNENA 


g-ez-ex-wa báqa sahra tage arbit 
IND-g0.PRS-1PL-PSTC to fields until-time evening prayer 
xar-à-wa.! 


become.PRS-3SG.F-PSTC 
‘We would go into the fields until it was time for evening prayers.’ (B:32) 


The subordinating particle gé is attested also in the phrase ta-gé before nominals 
denoting periods of time. 


(1112) JSNENA 


baqata ^ g-ez-ex-wa knista' xet à 
morning IND-gO.PRS-lPL-PSTC synagogue again NEG 
k-€x-wa-o bela!  har-tà-ge lié. 


IND-come.PRS-1PL-PSTC-TELIC home just-until-time night 
‘In the morning we went to the synagogue and we did not come back home 
again until night.’ (B:74) 


The following examples show parallels from the Iranian languages of Sanandaj. 
In (1113) ta has the sense of until and is placed after the main clause. In (1114) 
the variant hata is connected to ka and the non-analysable dé. In (1115) tà is used 
before a nominal denoting period of time. 


(1113) Gorani 
har | nà-zünà-mà tà  lūāymē Karmasan.! 
EMPH NEG-know.PST-1PL until go.PST-1PL PN 
‘We didn't figure (it) out until we arrived at Kermanshah.’ 
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(1114) Kurdish 
da-nist-@ hatakadé $üm xor-ya-@.! 
PVB-Sit.PST-3SG until dinner eat.PRS-PASS.PST-3SG 
‘He waited (lit. sat) there until the dinner was eaten.’ 


(1115) Gorani 
walahi cà bi-ymé tà yare řo-ē.! 
indeed there be.pst-1pL until three day-PL.DIR 
‘Indeed, we were there for a period of three days.’ 


10.6.2.3 Purpose 
The preposition tà is used in JSNENA and Kurdish before a content clause to express 
purpose, e.g. 


(1116) JSNENA 
mar-hé tà-lab-n-axun doka  làg-éf.! 
PTCL-COme.PRS.38G.M COMPL-take.PRS-1SG.M-2PL there to-3SG.M 
‘Let him come so that I may take you there to him.’ (B:60) 


(1117) Kurdish 
b-és-a ta mác-ék-t @-ka-m=aw!| 
SBJV-stay-IMP.28G COMPL kiss-INDF=3SG SBJV-do.PRS-1SG=TELIC 
‘Wait so that I may give her a kiss!’ 


10.6.2.4 Result 
In JSNENA a subordinate clause introduced by ta placed after the main clause may 
also express result, e.g. 


(1118) JSNENA 


‘anyexaé ^eqra sorér-ye-lü ta-alha-hamar 
they so enemy=COP.PST-OBL.3PL COMPL-God-say.PRS.3SG.M 
malé!! 


be enough.PRs.3sc.M 
‘They were so hostile (to the Jews) that God said, “That is enough!" (A:77) 


This use of ta has a parallel in Persian, where the particle ta followed by the demon- 
strative in (or inke) is used in such contexts. 


(1119) 
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Persian 

enqadr nāšokri kard ta in bala 
so.much ingratitude do.PST.3sG COMPL DEM.PROX disaster 
sar=es amad 

head-3sG come.PST.3SG 

‘He was so ungrateful that such a disaster happened to him.’ 


10.7 Temporal clauses 


In JSNENA temporal ‘when’-clauses are expressed by constructions consisting of 
temporal adverbial expressions connected to a content clause by the enclitic par- 


ticle =é. 
10.7.1 waxt=é 
(1120) JSNENA 
a. waxt=@ soma kipür fetr-an-ó,! malam 
time-EZ fast atonement break.PST-OBL.1PL-TELIC rabbi 
k-e-wa belà.! 
IND-Come.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC house 
‘When we had broken the fast of the Atonement, a rabbi would come 
to the house.’ (B:76) 
b. āna waxt=é  xlüla wil-i! 
I time-EZ wedding do.PST-OBL.1sG 
ga-Taran=ye-li nos-i.! 


in-Tehran-cOP.PST-OBL.1sG Sself-1sG 
‘When I married, I myself was in Tehran.’ (A:5) 


An adverbial head with the same lexical form and the same connecting enclitic 
ezafe particle -e is use used in temporal *when'-clauses in the Iranian languages 
of Sanandaj: 


(1121) 


Gorani 

waxt=@  Zànizm ard-a' yawasé yànà-m 

time-EZ woman-1sc bring.PsT-3sc.F well house-1sc 

na-b-e. 

NEG-be.PRS-PSTC.3SG 

‘When I got married (lit. I brought a wife), well, I didn’t have a house.’ 
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(1122) 


Kurdish 

waxt=€ soh hàl-as-an! C2 — dàna-y 
time-EZ morning PVB-IND.rise.PRS-3PL INTJ seed-INDF 
afrit=t topān=a.! 


demon=3sG kill.PST=PERF 
‘When they woke up in the morning, he had killed a demon.’ 


In JSNENA the subject of the ‘when’-clause may be extraposed in front of the adver- 
bial particle, e.g. 


(1123) 


JSNENA 

qam-e doa ‘ana b-olàm hēnà! hülae 
before-EZ oBL.that I in-world come.PRs-1sG.M Jews 
waxt-e  zile-n waryà, maxsüsan  ga-yomawüe 
time-EZ g0.PSTCP.PL=COP.3PL outside especially in-days 
nəxlà! g-bé-wa xa-parca | zayra | daen 
rain IND-need.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC one-patch yellow  put.PRS-3PL 
ba-laxà-ü!  b-là ^ sang-ü! ^ ke ‘alé-n ‘anyexae 


in-here-3PL in-side chest-3PL COMPL know.PRs-3PL they 

hülaé-n.! 

Jews=COP.3PL 

‘Before I was born, when the Jews went outside, especially on rainy days, 
they had to put a patch of yellow here on them, on their chest so that they 
(the Muslims) knew that they were Jews.’ (A:78) 


Similar extrapositional constructions are found in Kurdish: 


(1124) 


Kurdish 

to! waxt-é  čū-îìtzaw!, ga-yt=a 

2sG time-EZ gO.PST-2SG-TELIC arrive.PRS-2SG=DRCT 
aw šār=a! 


DEM.DIST City-DEM 
‘When you returned and arrived at that city. . ? 


In JSNENA on some occasions the head adverbial is connected to the clause also by 
the particle Ke, e.g. 
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(1125) JSNENA 
waxt=@ ke mami hiyé bel-àn,! 
time-EZ SBRD uncle-1sc come.PST.3SG.M house-1PL 
āna ga-hastà ye-li! 
I in-work COP.PST-OBL.1SG 
‘When my uncle came to our house, I was at work.’ 


This is a pattern borrowed from Persian, in which the adverbial ‘when’ in temporal 
clauses can be connected to the particle ké (1126). Note that the adverbial head 
in Persian has the enclitic particle =i, which corresponds to the =é clitic of Gorani, 
Kurdish and JSNENA. Both =i and -ë appear to be derived historically from the Old 
Iranian relative particle haya: 


(1126) Persian 
vaqt=i ke morad, hata yek nafar ham 
time-RESTR SBRD die.PsT.38G even one person either 
tu=ye mahale-ye ma narahat na-Sod. 
in-EZ neighbourhood-Ez 1PL sad NEG-become.PST 
‘When he died, not even one person became sad in our neighbourhood.’ 


10.7.2 ba-mudat=é ke 


(1127) JSNENA 


ba-mudàt-eé kē! ^ boxle dasgiran=ye-li, | bāz-ham rāba 
at-period-EZ SBRD together betrothed-COP.PST-3PL still-also very 
bāsòr axle xaē-n-wa.! 


little ^ each other see.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
‘When they became betrothed, they still saw each other very little.’ (A:3) 


This adverbial head of a temporal clause in JSNENA is a hybrid form blending the 
Persian expression dar modat-i ke and its calque in Sanandaj Kurdish ba modat-e 
ka. JSNENA ba-mudat=é ke is borrowed through Kurdish, but the Persian relative 
particle ke substitutes for Kurdish ka. This conforms to the tendency of JSNENA to 
use the Persian relative particle ke in various contexts (810.6.1). 
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10.7.3 zaman=é ke 


(1128) JSNENA 


hamésa xa-Cacàw — ba-res-af-ye-le! ya lacagà 
always  one-robe on-head-3SG.F=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M or veil 
ba-res-àf-ye-la,! tüà-zamün-e kē-'anà 
on-head-3sG.F-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.F until-ime-EZ  SBRD-I 

xlüla wil-i.! 


wedding do.PST-OBL.1sG 
‘There was always a robe on her head or there was a veil on her head, at 
the time that I married. (A:4) 


This particle is a loan from Persian zaman-i ke. The Persian relative particle =i has, 
however, been replaced by the relative particle -e, which is form of the particle 
used in Kurdish and Gorani of the Sanandaj region and also elsewhere in JSNENA. 


10.7.4 čun 


In JSNENA temporal *when'-clauses may also be introduced by the Iranian particle 


Cun, e.g. 


(1129) JSNENA 


čun — táte-ü daak-aké!  k-əmr-ī-wa ea 
when fathers-and mothers-DEF IND-say.PRS-3PL-PSTC this 
'astézya?! bron-aké=€ ^ qabül k-ol-wa.! 


good-coP.3sG.F boy-DEF-ADD acceptance  IND-do.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
*When the fathers and mothers would say, *Is she good?", the boy would 
accept.’ (A:2) 


The particle cun is used as a causal conjunction (‘because’) in Kurdish and Gorani, 
but not as a temporal conjunction. The temporal use of cun originates from Classi- 
cal Persian. 


(1130) 


Classical Persian 

con be xalvat mi-rav-and kar=e digar mi-kon-and. 
when to seclusion IND-go.PRS-3PL job-EZ other IND-do.PRS-3PL 
‘When they go into their seclusion, they do other things.’ 
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10.7.5 Asyndetic temporal constructions 


In some cases in JSNENA a temporal clause is not introduced embedded under a 
temporal adverbial but is rendered idiomatically into English by a ‘when’-clause. 
This includes clauses containing a perfective verb expressing a completed event 
that sets the frame for a following habitual action, e.g. 


(1131) JSNENA 


a. 


Za — tim-à-wa,! bar-do xàl-ü 
this finish.PsT-3sG.F-PsTC after-oBL.that food-3PL 
k-axl-i-wà-lezu! g-ez-i-wa 


IND-€at.PRS-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M=and IND-g0.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
ba-Son-hast-ü.! 

in-after-work-3PL 

*(When) this had finished, then they ate the food and went to get on 
with their work.’ (B:69) 


’o-lélé=¢! pasra_ tim! masxa 
that-night=-ADD meat finish.Psr.3sc.M dairy food 
k-əxl-ī-wa.! 


IND-eat.PRS-3PL-PSTC 
*On that night (when) the meat was finished, they used to eat dairy 
food.’ (A:63) 


Similar asyndetic temporal constructions are found in Sanandaj Kurdish. 


(1132) Kurdish 


a. 


bis-ü haft roz-aka tüwüw bū 
twenty-and seven day-DEF finished be.PsT.3sG 
hat=aw.| 


come.PST.3SG=TELIC 
‘(When) twenty-seven days passed, he returned.’ 


aw Saw-a aw qasa kard=man' harka 
DEM.DIST night-DEM DEM.DIST talk  do.PsT-1PL whoever 
bü góckü-y le bū! 


be.PsT.3sG ear=3SG at be.PsT.3sG 
‘That night (when) we said those words, (somebody)—whoever it was— 
listened to it.’ 
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10.8 Conditional constructions 
10.8.1 Constructions with the particle agar 


In JSNENA conditional constructions consist of a subordinate clause expressing the 
condition (protasis) and a main clause expressing the consequent (apodosis). The 
protasis is generally introduced by the Iranian particle ‘agar ‘if’ (1133), which also 
introduces protases in the Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region (1134)-(1135). 
For the use of irrealis verbal forms in conditional constructions, see §7.2.1.5: 


(1133) JSNENA 
agar het bel-i lexmà  k-aw-n-ox.! 
if come.PRS-2SG.M house-1sG bread IND-give.PRS-1SG.M-2SG.M 
‘If you come to my house, I shall give you bread.’ 


(1134) Kurdish 


agar xwü kimak-am @-w-é! haq  xwa-m 
if God aid-1sc SBJV-be.PRs-3sG right REFL-1sG 
a-sàn-m-aw.! 


IND-take.PRS-1SG=TELIC 
‘If God helps me, I shall reclaim my right.’ 


(1135) Gorani 
agar m-àc-de bà | Q-kyàn-ü.! 
if IND-Say.PRS-2PL HORT SBJV-send.PRs-1sG 
‘If you say (so), then I shall send (for the government). 


10.8.2 Clauses introduced by ‘agar Canance 
On some occasions in JSNENA the two Iranian particles agar and čanānčē are com- 
bined at the head of a protasis clause (1136). This compound particle has its origin 


in formal Persian (1137). 


(1136) JSNENA 


agar čanānčē xa-nāša na-rāhatī hawè-lē,! 
if in.case one-person grievance be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3SG.M 
‘ale bā-ēf.! 


know.PRs.3sG.M about-3SG.M 
‘Tf a person had a grievance, he would know about it.’ (A:108) 


(1137) 
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Standard Persian 

agar Cenance rayane-i az xod  dàr-id 

if in.case computer-INDF from REFL have.PRS-2PL 

mi-tavan-id az system-e interneti=ye ^ bi-sim-e 
IND-can.PRS-2PL from system=EZ ofinternet-EZ without-wire-EZ 
ketabxane estefade @-kon-id. 

library use SBJV-dO.PRS-2PL 

‘If you have a (portable) computer of your own, you can use the free wire- 
less internet of the library. 


10.8.3 Asyndetic conditional constructions 


Some clauses that are not introduced by subordinating conditional particles have 
a function equivalent to a protasis clauses. In many cases they have irrealis verb 


forms, e.g. 
(1138) JSNENA 
a. ‘al-nd-wa ga-laxé=t,| k-€-na-wa.| 
know.PRS-1SG.M-PSTC in-here-COP.28G.M IND-come.PRS-1SG.M-PSTC 
‘Tf I had known that you were here, I would have gone to visit you.’ 
b. üt  g-ez-ot-wa t"kanà,| ‘axon-ox doka 
you IND-g0.PRS-2SG.M-PSTC shop brother-2sG.M there 
yelé,! là kamr-at-wa baq-ef 
COP.PST-OBL.3SG.M NEG IND-Say.PRS-2SG.M-PSTC to-3SG.M 
šalom ‘alēxēm.! 


greetings to.you 
‘If you went to a shop and your brother was there, you would not say 
to him, “Greetings to you.” (B:46) 


Parallel constructions in Kurdish and Gorani are shown below: 


(1139) 


Gorani 

haz = @-kar-i bāsū à tawan-ā 
liking IND-do.PRS-2sG talk-EZ DEM.DIST rock-PL.OBL 
@-kar-a! 


SBJV-dO.PRS-2SG.IMP 
*(If) you like, talk about those rocks.’ 
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(1140) Kurdish 


mar tò  na-w-wat dà | t-éàm-aw! 
Q.PTCL 2SG NEG=2SG-Say.PST SBRD IND-Come.PRS-1SG=TELIC 
moanál-o  na-w-e a-w-koZ-àm.! 


child-2sG NEG-be.PRS-3SG IND-2sG-kill.PRs-1sG 
‘Didn’t you say, “When I’m back, I will kill you (if) you don't have a child!" 


10.9 Concessive constructions 


In JSNENA a concessive sense may be given to a clause by using the expression 
ba-wajüd-e ke, which is based on Persian bà-vujüd-i ke (lit. with the existence of 
that’), the basic meaning of which is ‘with (despite) the existence of the fact that’, e.g. 


(1141) JSNENA 
ba-wajüd-é kē xasté-na,! hasta k-o-na 
although-Ez sBRD tired-coP.1sc.M work IND-do.PRS-1SG.M 
tü-palga lēlè.! 
to-half night 
‘Although I am tired, I shall work until midnight’ 


A conditional ‘even if’ construction is related, in that it indicates that the situation 
of the main clause is not expected to follow from the condition but nevertheless will 
do so. The difference from a concessive construction is that the truth of the protasis 
is not certain. In JSNENA this is expressed by an inclusive construction with the 
enclitic additive particle -ac attached to the relative particle agar (1142.a-b): 


(1142) JSNENA 
a. agar-ac xasta hawe-na,! hasta  k-o-na.! 
ifZADD tired  be.PRs-1sG.M work IND-do.PRS-1SG.M 
‘Even if I were tired, I would work.’ 


b. ‘agar=aé kpina hawè-wa,! Tāla là 
if-aDD hungry be.PRs.3sG.M-PSTC food NEG 
xila-y.! 


eat.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘Even if he was hungry, he did not eat the food.’ 


No examples of the concessive use of the corresponding conditional and addi- 
tive particles were found in Kurdish and Gorani. In (1143) agar-ic is rather a 
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clausal connective introducing a conditional construction that is parallel to what 
precedes. 


(1143) Kurdish of the Sanandaj region 


agar xaftó-yt wa xàw  b=t-wén-a.! 
if Sleep.PTCP-COP.25G by sleep SBJV=3SG-see.PRS-IMP.2SG 
agar=i€ xabarzi wa Càw b=t-win-a.! 


if-ADD  awake-coP2sc by eye  SBJV-3sG-see.PRS-2SG.IMP 
‘If you're asleep, see it in your dream; if you're awake see it with your eyes.’ 


It seems that the JSNENA concessive use of agar-ac is an imitation of the syntax of 
Persian agar ham ‘even if’, substituting the Persian additive particle ham by the 
Gorani particle -ac. 

The Persian particle magar ‘perhaps’ may be in JSNENA used to form conces- 
sive constructions, e.g. 


(1144) JSNENA 


magar rüba naxos xir-awe! ya rāba na-rahàt 
evenif very ill be.PTCP.SG.M-be.PRS.38G.M or very unwell 
xir-awe! hūlāē kulé doq-i-wa.! 


be.PTCP.SG.M-be.PRS.3SG.M Jews all  hold.PRs-3PL-PSTC 
‘Even if somebody was very ill or was very unwell, nevertheless all the 
Jews observed (the fast).’ (B:44) 


10.10 Summary 


In JSNENA syndetic strategies of subordination involve borrowing of particles and 
patterns from Standard Persian. This reflects the sensitivity of subordination to the 
model of standard languages. The spoken Iranian languages of the region, Gorani 
and Kurdish, by contrast, exhibit more asyndetic strategies. Table 86 summarises 
the sources for subordinating particles in JSNENA: 


Table 86: Subordinating and other particles in JSNENA and their origin. 


Type of Subordinator Form Main Contact Language 
relative particle ké Persian 

relative particle ya < Sulemaniya Kurdish ka ? 
relative particle =ë Kurdish, Gorani 


factive/ non-factive complementiser kē Persian 
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Table 86 (continued) 


Type of Subordinator 


temporal adverbialiser 
conditional particle 
conditional particle 
conditional ‘even if? 
concessive expression 
temporal particle ‘until’ 
indirect polar question particle 


Form 


Waxt-e 

'agar 

‘agar Canancé 
'agar-ac 
ba-wajüd-e ke 
har-tà-ge 
daxom 


Main Contact Language 


Kurdish/ Gorani 
Kurdish/ Gorani/Persian 
Persian 

Persian (calque) 

Persian 

Kurdish hata-ka-de ‘until’ 
Gorani/ Kurdish 
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In this chapter we shall investigate loanwords in JSNENA and their origin. The loan- 
words in JSNENA originate both from languages in the current contact region of 
Sanandaj and also from languages outside of the current contact region. The source 
languages in the Sanandaj region include Gorani, Sanandaj Kurdish, and to a lesser 
extent Persian. The source languages outside of the Sanandaj region include the 
Central Kurdish variety of the Sulemaniyya region and the Bahdini Kurmanji 
variety of northern Iraq. The existence of loanwords in JSNENA from this latter 
group of source languages can be taken as evidence for the trajectory of migration 
of the ancestors of JSNENA-speakers from northern Iraq. 

There are differences in the number of loanwords that have been transferred 
to JSNENA from each of the various source languages. Moreover, the type of lexicon 
transferred from each ofthe source languages differs. Most loanwords belonging to 
the basic lexicon that have entered JSNENA come from Gorani rather than Kurdish. 
This is a reflection of the history of the language situation in Sanandaj. Although 
the principal contact language for recent generations of speakers of JSNENA has 
been Kurdish, at an earlier period the principal contact language must have been 
Gorani. 


11.1 Loanwords from Gorani and Sanandaj Kurdish 
11.1.1 Introductory remarks 


In what follows we present a characterisation of loanwords in JSNENA according 
to various lexical fields. The majority of loanwords are from Gorani rather than 
Kurdish. This is the result of the language shift from Gorani to Kurdish in Sanandaj 
at an earlier period. We may say that JSNENA has preserved a record in its lexicon 
of the language situation before this shift from Gorani to Kurdish. It should be 
noted that some loanwords are shared by Gorani and Kurdish. In some such cases, 
however, the Kurdish word may ultimately be a loan from Gorani. 

Lexical borrowing is a universal property of languages. In what follows we 
present some findings on crosslinguistic lexical borrowing derived from a study 
of loanwords in 1460 items across 41 languages (Haspelmath and Tadmor 2009). 
Languages differ with respect to borrowability across different word classes and 
borrowability across different semantic fields. As for the former, it is generally 
expected that content words are borrowed more than function words (though see 
Tadmor 2009, 59 for some exceptions). Likewise, nouns exhibit a higher propor- 
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tion of borrowing than verbs. This is reflected in statistical data from 41 languages, 
where the rate of borrowability for nouns is 31%, compared to 14% for verbs. The 
semantic fields with the highest proportion of borrowing are, in descending order 
‘religion and belief’, ‘clothing and grooming’, ‘the house’, and ‘law’. The semantic 
fields that are the least affected by borrowing are ‘sense perception’, ‘spatial rela- 
tions’, ‘the body’, and ‘kinship’ (Tadmor 2009, 64-65). 

On the basis of the percentage of loanwords in 1460 items, Tadmor (2009) 
divides languages across a scale of borrowing as ‘very high borrowers’, ‘high bor- 
rowers’, ‘average borrowers’, and ‘low borrowers’. Thus, Selice Romani with a 
borrowing rate of over 50% is considered a ‘very high borrower’, whereas Man- 
darin Chinese with a borrowing rate of less than 10% is a ‘low borrower’. Tadmor 
(2009, 58) draws on sociolinguistic factors as possible motivations for the radically 
different rates of borrowing between Selice Romani and Mandarin Chinese. Selice 
Romani is characterised by the multilingualism of all its speakers, its minority 
language status, and the socio-politically marginalised status of its speakers. Man- 
darin Chinese, on the other hand, is the opposite in these respects: there is almost 
no bilingualism among its speakers, it is a majority language and is socio-politi- 
cally dominant. Matras (2012) notes that the issue is more complicated, as there 
is a whole set of social factors that motivate or inhibit borrowing. As for JSNENA, 
although no comparative list has been studied, as will be seen below, it exhib- 
its properties of a very high borrower language, with loanwords extending to 
the cross-linguistically least borrowable semantic fields such as ‘body part’, and 
‘kinship’ terms. 


11.1.2 Kinship terms 


Several of the loanwords in JSNENA belong to the semantic fields of kinship and 
body parts, which are considered to constitute part of basic vocabulary. In the 
literature on language contact, kinship terms are considered an interesting case 
study of the continuous nature of borrowing. Often, languages retain the inherited 
word for kin closest to the speaker in age in degree or relatedness, e.g. members of 
the nuclear family in either childhood or adulthood, while they borrow words for 
extended kin. English, for example, has retained inherited words for nuclear family 
members, but borrowed words for extended kin terms from French (see Matras 
2009, 169-172). As will be seen below, a roughly similar pattern occurs in JSNENA 
as well, except that in the nuclear family inherited Aramaic lexicon is retained for 
speakers that are closest in age to the speaker. 
Borrowed kinship terms in JSNENA include the following. 
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(1145) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
father tata G. tata 
mother ddaka K. dayka (vocative) 
mother! (vocative) dde K. daya 
step-father bawa pyāra G./K. bawa pyara 
maternal uncle lala G. lala, lalo 
paternal uncle mama G. màmo; K. mama 
wife of paternaluncle mamozna  K.mdmozan; G. màmoZani 
betrothed dasgiran G. dasgiran (Sulemaniyya K. 
dasgiran; Sanandaj K. daztran) 
grandson nawaga K/G. nawa 
granddaughter nawagta K/G. nawa 


great grandchildren nawsaré K/G. nawazà 


These loanwords in JSNENA include members of the core family unit. A feature 
that many of them have in common is that they refer to family members who are 
senior from the perspective of the speaker (‘father’, ‘mother’, ‘step-father’, ‘uncle’, 
‘wife of uncle’). Kinship terms that refer to family members equal in seniority from 
the perspective of the speaker have not been replaced by borrowing in JSNENA, 
e.g. ‘brother’ (axona), ‘sister’ (xalasta). The motivation for borrowing in such cases 
is likely to increase the formality in social interaction to express politeness. From 
an anthropological point of view, the expression of formality in a social situation is 
linked to the increased structuring of discourse that links it to norm and tradition 
(Irvine 1979). From a language contact point of view, this formal structuring of dis- 
course would involve JSNENA speakers adopting the linguistic norms of the socially 
dominant Iranian community. The loanword ‘betrothed’ (dasgiran) in JSNENA also 
falls in the category of expression of formality, since it is associated with a ceremony. 

The term borrowed by JSNENA for ‘mother’ is a vocative form in Kurdish. 
Likewise, the terms borrowed for ‘father’, ‘paternal uncle’, and ‘maternal uncle’ by 
JSNENA can be used in the vocative in Gorani. This is likely to have arisen due to 
the high frequency of the vocative forms of the words in day-to-day conversation 
in the source languages. 

The borrowing of words for ‘grandson’ and ‘great grandchildren’ must have a 
different motivation. This may be the association of these words with emotion. The 
process could involve the attempt to make the words more expressive of emotion by 
replacement by innovative terms through borrowing. The ending -āga on nawaga 
‘grandson’ is a dimunitive suffix, which is likely to be an expression of endearment 
rather than diminutive size. 

Likewise, terms of endearment, which are associated with emotion, are bor- 
rowed by JSNENA from Iranian. 
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(1146) JSNENA . Gorani/Kurdish 
my dear (lit. soul) giyana G./K. glyan 
dear (addressed to children) rola G./K. rola 


my dear (addressed to children) ‘azizakam K. azizakam 


The term ‘pregnant’ in JSNENA is expressed by a phrase that literally means ‘two 
souls’. The word ‘two’ in the phrase is the inherited Aramaic form, but the word for 
‘soul’ is borrowed from Iranian. This, therefore, is a loanblend (cf. Winford 2003, 
45 for this terminology). 


(1147) JSNENA  Gorani/Kurdish 
pregnant tregyüne G. dava giyana; K. di giyan 


Some kinship terms in JSNENA are loanblends and others are complete calques 
(loan translations) from the Iranian contact languages: 


(1148) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
grandfather (lit. big father) tātaruwa G. tata gawra! 
grandmother (lit. big mother) ddakarabta K. daya gawra 
baby (lit. small child) yala zora G. zarola warda 

K. manala warda 


11.1.3 Body parts 


Body parts constitute a universal semantic domain that is highly resistant to bor- 
rowing. Generally considered to be a closed semantic class and diachronically 
stable (Holman et al. 2008; Tadmore 2009), body-part terms resist borrowing due to 
their being basic vocabulary. 

In what follows we present a list of body-part items in JSNENA that are Iranian 
loanwords. It can be seen that salient body parts such as ‘arm’, ‘breast’, ‘tail’, ‘wing’ 
have been borrowed into JSNENA from Gorani or Kurdish, even though the terms 
for some of these salient external organs, such as ‘arm’, ‘breast’, ‘tail’, have been 
shown by the study of Tadmor (2009) of basic vocabulary to exhibit a low tendency 
cross-linguistically to be borrowable into another language (see Tadmor 2009, 71, 
Leipzig-Jakarta list of basic vocabulary). 


1 Inconservative Gorani dialects the more common term for ‘grandfather’ is baba, which has been 
borrowed into Sanandaj Kurdish as bawa. 
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The word for ‘breast’ in JSNENA consists of an Iranian loanword combined with 
an inherited Aramaic diminutive ending. In Iranian the word is combined with an 
Iranian diminutive ending, so the JSNENA diminutive is a loan translation. 


(1149) JSNENA  Gorani/Kurdish 
upper arm qola G. qol (upper arm) 
breast mamona G. mama G./K. mamka, makola 
wing bala G./ K. bal 
tail dücka K. dücka (G. qlicka) 


Many less salient body parts have been borrowed into JSNENA. These include both 
external organs and internal organs. Note that the loanword qlapi in JSNENA has 
undergone semantic modification. 


External organs 


(1150) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
index finger galka (pl.galke) G. gulka 
lock (of hair) cin G. cin 
armpit hangolta G. hangal; Sul. K. banhangal 
feather para G. para; K. par, P. par 
beak (of bird) dandüka Mukri danduk; G. donük; Sanandaj 
K. danūk 
moustache sambele G./K. samel 
body lasa G./K. las 
side, flank kalaka G./ K. kalaka 
(bare) foot qlapī G./K. qulāpa ‘ankel’; K. qolapē 
cheek gupa K. gob; G. gəp 
clitoris balūka G. baloka; K. balūka 
penis of young boy guna G./K. gun 
thigh rāna (pl. rānē) G./K. ran, P. ran 


Internal organs 


(1151) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
rib parāsū G./ K. parāsū 
pupil galka ena G. glena; K. glena-y Caw 
vein řag G./K. rag 
smallintestine mada G./K. <A. mada 


yolk zardēna G. K. zardēna 
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An interesting observation is that human body parts, e.g. ‘index finger’, ‘lock (of 
hair) tend to be borrowed from Gorani, whereas animal body parts, e.g. ‘tail’, 
‘beak’, are borrowed from Kurdish. This could be interpreted as a reflection of the 
fact that Gorani is an older layer of contact-induced lexical replacement in JSNENA. 

Some body parts have been borrowed due to social factors such as association 
with emotion, cultural formality and taboo. 

‘Cheek’ is associated with baby-talk in Kurdish and is used as an expression of 
endearment when an adult touches a baby’s face. ‘Pupil’ is used in the affectionate 
expression ‘the pupil of my eye’, which is equivalent to the English expression 
‘the apple of my eye’,. The association with emotion may apply also to the loan- 
word mamona ‘breast’ in JSNENA, which contains a diminutive suffix expressing 
endearment. 

The term ‘penis of young boy’ may have been borrowed due to its association 
with the ceremony of circumcision. This would be a case of linguistic formality 
linked to ceremonial being achieved by borrowing from the dominant Iranian 
culture. 

Taboo seems to be the factor triggering the borrowing of ‘clitoris’. 

The borrowing of these body parts shows that while there is a cross-linguis- 
tic constraint against the borrowability of body parts, factors such as expression 
of emotion, social formality and taboo often outrank linguistic inhibitions against 
their borrowing (Pattillo 2021). 

The terms for body parts in JSNENA have in some cases been calqued on the 
model of the Iranian contact languages. Examples of direct calques are as follows: 


(1152) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
eyelid (lit. back of eye) xdasa ena K. past Caw, Gor. pastü cami, pelüe 
nostril (lit. hole of nose) bəza poqa G. wəla lüta; K. kona lut 


earlobe laga/narma G. narma-w gost; K. narma-y gócka 
nahala 

back of the neck bar-pqara G. boqat-ü mall; K. post mal 

top of head tapoqaresa G. toq-u sari; K. tap] sar 

elbow qatraqola K. qoranisk, gafi-a bal; G. araZno 

thumb zbota rabta G. gulka gawre; K. qamka gawra 


Some derivative body parts in JSNENA, e.g. ‘palm of the hand’, the skin of the hand’ 
are loanblends, in which the derivative part, i.e. ‘palm’, ‘skin’, is borrowed from the 
Iranian contact languages, and the basic part, i.e. hand, is an inherited item. Note 
that the derivative part in ‘palm of hand’ is usually used in the source languages 
in combination with the head. The use of toga with tla in JSNENA is thus a case of 
semantic modification. 
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(1153) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
toqa ila the skin of hand? cf. G. toga sar ‘top of head’ 
nawrasta ila ‘thepalmofhand’ K. nāwrās das 


Another area of convergence is constituted by idiomatic expressions involving 
body parts. Here JSNENA copies the phraseology of the Iranian source languages. 


It is not to (the liking) of my heart 
The expression ‘It is not to (the liking) of my heart’ is used to express that the 
speaker does not like something or someone: 


(1154) JSNENA:  ba-lab-i lit 
Gorani:  ba-del-am niy-à 
Kurdish: ba-dal=am ntya. 


On my eyes 
The idiomatic expression ‘on my eyes’ expresses one’s willingness to do something. 


(1155) JSNENA: ba-res enc 
Gorani:  sar-ücam-om 
Kurdish: (ba)-sar Càw-om 


On one's head 
The idiomatic expression ‘on one's head’ is used to take an oath in all the three 
languages. 


(1156) JSNENA: ba-rés-ox ‘(I swear) on your head’ 
Gorani: ba-sar=at 
Kurdish  ba-sar-o 


It hit someone's head 
This expression in JSNENA is a calque from Persian. It is used to express that 
someone has gone mad. 


(1157) JSNENA: ba-rés-ox diya=y? ‘Are you mad?’ (lit. ‘Has it hit your head?) 
Persian: zad-e be-sar-et? 
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11.1.4 Cultural objects 


Words for inanimate cultural objects comprise another semantic field that exhibits 


borrowing from in JSNENA. 


(1158) 
Spoon 
cushion 
reel, spool (for thread) 
loofah 
earrings 
churn 
spindle 
knife 
bread bin 


large sieve (for sieving earth) 


grindstone 

quilt 

plate 

fork 

small pot 

small pot for dry produce 
clothes 

rag 

carpet 

net 

stove 

ladder 

mirror, glass 

bag 

sword 

ceramic container 
container, can 


JSNENA 
Camca 
sarina 
grolt 
lafka 
gošwārē 
maška 
tast (m.) 
kard 
nandan 
sarand 
hara 
la'efa 
dawri 
congal 
gozala 
humba 
jal 

paro 
qalt 

tor 
sompa 
payja 
jam 
torqa 
samser 
küzi 
püt 


Gorani/Kurdish 

G. Camca, Camca 

G. sarina, saranga 

G. grole 

G. lofka 

G. gosawara 

K. maska; vs. G. haliza 
K. tast 

G./K. kard 

G. ndnadana; K. nandan 
K. sarang; G. hélaka 
G. hara, K. har 

G. lefa; K. laf 

GJK. dawri 

G.K. cangal 

G. gozale; K. gozala 
G./K. huma 

G./K. jal 

G./K. paro 

G./K. qalt 

G. tora; K. tor 

G. sompa; K. sompa 

G. payja; K. payja, palakan 
G./K. P. jam 

G. toraka; K. türaka 
G./K. Samser 

G./K. küzi 

K. put 


As can be seen, basic cultural objects exhibit a greater tendency to be borrowed 
from Gorani than from Kurdish. The loanword from Gorani camca ‘spoon’ is found 
in most NENA dialects. The variant Camcok means "large spoon' in some Kurmanji 


dialects. 


In JSNENA, the word for ‘water tap’ is a loanblend composed of Iranian Ser ‘tap’ 


and JSNENA mae ‘water’. 
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(1159) JSNENA . Gorani/Kurdish 
watertap sSer-e mae P. Sir-e ab; K. Ser aw 


11.1.5 Names of locations 


Names of locations are another semantic field where loanwords are frequently 
found in JSNENA. As can be seen from the list below, JSNENA has borrowed names 
of locations more from Gorani than from Kurdish. In the case of the loanword 
komanj, there has been a semantic modification in its meaning in JSNENA (‘steps 
leading onto a roof’) from its meaning in Gorani (‘chamber on the roof’). 


(1160) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
chicken coop hülena G. helyani 
nest (of bird); hammock  jolàna G. jolané 
steps leading onto a roof komanj G. komanja (chamber on the roof) 
field dasta G. dasta; K. dast 
foundation banagat G./K. banaga 
pharmacy dawaxane K. dawaxana 
courtyard hafsa, hawsa_ G./K. haws; G. havs 
well bira G. biri; K. bir 
shop t"kàna G. dükàn; K. dukan 
cin küra K. küra; G. kore 
stream joga G. jua; K. jo 
river roxüna G./K. roxàna; K. cam 
hole (in the ground) cal K. cal; G. calt 
lane küji K. kuji; Gor. küjtya 


11.1.6 Spatial and temporal terms 


Words denoting spatial relations exhibit low rates of borrowability cross-linguisti- 
cally (cf. Tadmor 2009, 64—65). Nevertheless, it can be seen from the list below that 
some spatial and temporal terms in JSNENA have been borrowed from Iranian. 


(1161) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
contrary, opposite čapawāna G. Capawanay 
side dim G. dim; K. dew 
middle nawrasta K. nàwrüs 


around dawrandawr_ GJ K. dawrandawr 
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side, by side of 
after 

time, occasion 
week 

spring 
autumn 


la G./K. la 

ba-son K. ba-Son 

waxtara K. waxtar; G. waxtar 
hafta G./ K. hafta 

bahar K. bahar 

payiz G./K. payiz 


With regard to the names of the seasons, it is worth noting that inherited Aramaic 
words are retained in JSNENA for the seasons ‘summer’ (qeta) and ‘winter’ (satwa). 
These are the two salient seasonal extremes. Iranian loanwords are used for the 
intermediate seasons of ‘Spring’ and ‘Autumn’. 


11.1.7 Food and fruit 


Many lexical items relating to food in JSNENA are loanwords. These represent 
items of Iranian culture that have been adopted by speakers of JSNENA together 
with their names. 


(1162) 


date 

nut kernel 
apricot 
vegetable, herb 
yoke (of egg) 
pepper 
cracked wheat’ 
peach 

orange 

melon 

yoghurt water 
a kind of herb 
onion pastry 
sweet pastry 
small cake 
edible herb 


JSNENA 
qasp 
tome 
Silanta (f.) 
sawzi 
zardena 
alat 
parast 
stalwa 
burtaqal 
kalaka 
doe 
gilaxa 
kalanta 
parsaxra 
salkena 
sang 


sweet porridge made from flour halwa 


dish made from dates and eggs 


dish made from bulgur and yoghurt duxwa 


xurma-ü run 


Gorani/Kurdish 

G. qasp (a kind of date) 
G./K. tom 

G. Selane (f.); K. selana 
G./K. sawzī 

G./K. zardēna 

G./K. hālat 

G./K. pařəšt 

G. haštālūī, K. hastalo 
G./K. pərtaqăl 

G./K. kālak 

G./K. do 

G./K. gīlāxa 

G. kelàne; K. kalāna 
K. barsaq 

K. šəlkēna; G. šəlkīnē 
G. Sangt; K. Song 

G./K. halwā; P. halvā 
K. xurma=t ron 

K. dūxwā; G. doxawā 
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dish made of apricots 


cheese left after churning yoghurt 


11.1.8 Animals and insects 


qaysuron K. qaysüron ‘dried 
apricot and oil’ 
siràj G. sirájt 


The high number of loanwords in JSNENA for animals and insects, as well as their 
appurtenances, may reflect that these did not have a significant role in the life of 
the urban speech community. The majority of the animals in the list below are 
undomesticated. The words for most domesticated animals found in towns such as 
‘donkey’ (xmara), ‘horse’ (sist) and ‘dog’ (kalba), however, are inherited Aramaic 


terms. 

(1163) JSNENA 
fox rewt 
asmallbird  mrict 
ant mroca 
lion ser 
rooster kalaser 
cocks comb popwana 
owl bayaqus 
bee hanga 
sheep’s dung paskale 
frog qurbaqa 
chick jūja, jujka 
dove koter 
bird mal 
locust sisarka 
hornet 


Gorani/Kurdish 

K. rewi; G. řūāsa 

G. mricle 

G./K. mroča 

G./K. šēr 

K. kalaser; G. kalasir 

G. popawāna; G. K. popa 
G. baiqus; K. bayaqus 
G./K. hang 

G./K. paskal 

K. qurwaqa; G. qurwāqī 
K. jūja, jūjka; G. jūjūlē 
K. kotər 

G./K. mal 

K. sīsərka 


zardawüála G./K. zardawāla 


11.1.9 Abstract, Intangible and mass nouns 


(1164) 


match-makingbyintermediary həjbī 


angel 
pretext, excuse 
disgust 


JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 


G. hījbī 
frista G./K. frista 
byanke K. bayanak 
qiz K. qiz; cf. Gor. qizt 
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language zwan 
kind jor 

rush palapal 
so-and-so flanakas 
relating to a dervish/beggar dawrest 
advice msurta 
mark, sign nisan 
pain zan 
steam buq 
spittle taf 
square cwargos 
seeing diyani 
good news; surprise mazgüni 
share, lot pask 
spark, burning heat qarca 
shame, scandal sura 
aloud bang sounded (in sky) trəšqa 


11.1.10 Plants 


G./K. zwan 
G./K. jor 
G./K. palapal 
K. flanakas 
G./K. dawres 
G. mSürat 
GJK. nisan 
GJK. Zan 
G./K. boq 
G./K. taf 

K. Cwargos 
K. diyani 

G. mazani, K. mazgent 
K. pask 

K. garca 
G./K. stray 
G./K. trigqa 


(1165) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
bud mlago | G.molagoe 
leaf gala G/K. gala 
fruit mewa G. mewa; K. mewa, miwa 
drygrass püs G./K. pus 

11.1.11 Natural world 

(1166) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
fog Sawnam G./K. Sawnam 
lightning barqa G. barq 
iron 'üsan G./K. àsan 
coal zoxal K. zuxal; G. suxal 
straw puse G./K. pus 
dust toz G./K. toz 
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11.1.12 Professions 


(1167) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
work colleague — hawkàr XK. hawkar 
woman inspector paxasü K. paxasil 
mullah; rabbi mala G./K. mala 


11.1.13 Fabrics 


(1168) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 
material, fabric parca | G.K. parca; P. parce 
curtain parda G./K. parda; P. parde 
thread (on fringe of carpet) fret G./K. fret 


11.1.14 Clothing 
(1169) JSNENA Gorani/ Kurdish 


‘woman’s cover’ Cücaw | GJK. čāšēw 
‘woman’s headcover’ lacaga G.K. lačka/lačək 


11.1.15 Adjectives and adverbs 
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Several adjectives and adverbs in JSNENA are loanwords. These have their source 
in Gorani and Kurdish in roughly the same proportion. The loanword hala ‘sour, 


unripe' exhibits semantic extension compared to the source word. 


(1170) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
Sour, unripe hala G. hal ‘unripe fruit, especially grape’ 
mixed 'ümeta G. ameta; Sanandaj K. aweta 
good ayza K/G. < Arab. ‘aziz ‘dear, good’ 
deep qul qola | G/K. qul 
dirty calkan G./K. čəlkən 
fast gurj, gwar] G./K. gurj 
heavy qurs G./K. qurs 
fresh tàza G./K. taza 
rich dawlaman G./K. dawlaman 


poor ga K. ga; Gor. gada 
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cheap harzan 
hot dax 
perhaps baska 
on one side, separate jya 
blind kwər 
curly (hair) lal 

ill naxos 
twisted picyaw 
old pir 
stiff Faq 
crippled Sal 
destroyed weran 
slowly laqalaq 


G./K. harzan; P. arzan 
G./ K. dax 

K. baska; G. baska, baskom 
G./K. jiyà 

K. kwer, kor; G. kor 
G./K. lal 

K. naxo$ 

K. picyàw 

G./K. P. pir 

G./K. Faq 

G./K. Sal 

G./K. weran 

G./K. laqalaq 


Some of the non-basic colours have been borrowed from Gorani or Kurdish. The 


inherited Aramaic terms are retained 
colours: 


(1171) JSNENA 
white xwara (Aramaic) 
black koma (Aramaic) 
red smoqa (Aramaic) 
green yarüqa (Aramaic) 
light yellow zayra 
turquoise — qanya 
brown qaway 
blue abi 


11.1.16 Verbs 


A few verbal roots in JSNENA have been 
listed in (1172). These Iranian verbs have 
catenative root system. 


for the basic, cognitively more salient, 


Gorani/Kurdish/Persian 
G. Carma; K. Carmag 

G. styàw; K. ras 

G./K. sür 

G./K. sawz 

G. zar; K. zard 

G./K. piroza 

K. « A. qàwayt 

P. abi 


extracted from Gorani or Kurdish verbs, 
been integrated into the Semitic non-con- 


(1172) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
to choose p-s-n G. pasnay 
to bray S-r-y G. sar-ay, sarnay; cf. K. sarand-an 


to low (cattle) b-w-r G. boryay; K. borandan 
to decorate m-r-z-n G. rüzyàyo; K. razanawa 
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to protect, to preserve p-r-h-z G. paréznay (pàrezn); K. parástan 
(parézn) 

to collapse, to be destroyed r-m-y G. Famay; K. l'omin 

to shatter (intr) p-r-t-x K. patarkin 

to make a mistake x-I-t G. xalatyay (xalat); K. xalatan < 
Arab. 

to move S-k-y intr. K. šakīn (Sak) intr; Sakandin 

m-s-k-y tr.  (Sakén) tr. ‘to shake’ 

to destroy, to be destroyed  t-p-y K. topin (top) intr. ‘to be destroyed’ 

to hit d-Ø-y K. dān 

to beseech l-w-l-y G. lalyay, K. lālīn 


The meaning of the Kurdish verb dan includes ‘to hit’ and ‘to give’. The JSNENA 
verbal root d-@-y that has been extracted from this has undergone a semantic 
restriction and means only ‘to hit’. The inherited root h-w-l is retained with the 
meaning of ‘to give’. The verb ‘to make a mistake’ (x-l-t) is ultimately of Arabic 
origin, though it may have been borrowed into JSNENA through Iranian. 

The verb ‘to suck’ in JSNENA has an Aramaic etymology but resembles the cor- 
responding Iranian verb phonetically. This is no doubt since the form of the verb 
in both JSNENA and Iranian has arisen through onomatopoeic sound symbolism. 


(1173) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
to suck m-y-s G./K. mazin 


The verb g-r-g-m ‘to thunder’ is found across NENA. In Kurdish garma means ‘loud 
noise’. Here the direction of the loan is not clear. 


(1174) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
tothunder g-rg-m K. hawra-garma ‘thunder cloud’ 


Several Iranian light verb constructions consisting of a nominal element and a light 
verb have been borrowed into JSNENA (see §5.12). In most cases the Iranian nominal 
element is borrowed directly whereas the light verb is an Aramaic calque of the Iranian 
light verb: 


(1175) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
to believe bàwar -w-l K. bawar kərdən 
to be born peax-2-r G. ptya btyay 
to envy hasrat l-b-l K. hasrat bardan 


to lie down (fall aside) pal l-p-l G. pal kawtay (lit. fall aside) 
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Constructions with the Kurdish light verb dan ‘to hit’ are replicated in JSNENA with 
the Iranian nominal element and the verbal root d-@-y, which has been extracted 
from the Iranian verb: 


(1176) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
to slap capalad-@-y K. capala le dan 
tosting(ofinsect) čəza d-O-y K. coza lé-dan 


The NENA verb 3-q-l originally meant 'to take', but in JSNENA its meaning has 
been extended to include both ‘to take’ and ‘to buy’. This is a calque on the model 
of the Gorani verb sandy ‘to take, to buy’ (replicated also in K. Sanandaj). Such 
a semantic extension of $-q-l is common to most Jewish Trans-Zab dialects. In 
other NENA dialects, the meaning of s-q-l is restricted to its historical meaning 
of ‘to take’ and ‘to buy’ is expressed by a different root, e.g. Ch. Barwar: š-q-l 
‘to take’, z-w-n ‘to buy’. This parallels the Northern Kurdish model: satandin ‘to 
take’; karin ‘to buy’. 


11.1.17 Prepositions 


Prepositions are generally resistant to borrowing due to their being function 
words. It is noteworthy, therefore, that prepositions have been borrowed into 
JSNENA both in basic and compound forms. The borrowed basic prepositions 
ba and tà have a slightly different range of meanings from those of the Iranian 
Source terms: 


(1177) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
without be G.K. be 
between bayn G. bayn; K. la-bayn 
in, at, with (instr) ba G.K. ba ‘in, to, by, at, with’ 
to, for, at (time), until ta G/K. tà ‘until’ 
like mangol literary Gorani: mangor 


Compound prepositions are a combination of a basic preposition and a nominal: 
(1178) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
after ba-son K. ba-Son; G. (ba)-Son 


around dawrbadawr G. dawr; K. ba-dawr 


Some prepositions in JSNENA appear to be calques of Iranian forms. 
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(1179) JSNENA  Gorani/Kudish 
on resa G. sar 
instead of "ka G.K. jiyáti (lit. place of) 


within, among ga-pliyaw K. la-nàw (lit. at-middle) 
Some prepositions are loanblends. This applies to the following: 
(1180) over ba-resa K. ba-sar 

with (comitative) man-tak K. la-tak 
11.1.18 Indefinites and interrogatives 


Indefinite pronouns are commonly borrowed in JSNENA. (1181) lists the most 
common borrowings in this semantic field. 


(1181) JSNENA  Gorani/Kurdish/Persian 
whoever, anybody who har-kas | GJK. har-ka(s); P. har-kas 
everybody har-nafar P. har nafar 
nobody hic-kas G./K. hic-ka(s); P. hic-kas 
all kul KJ P. kul 
none hic G./K./P. hic 
whatever, everything that — har-ct G./K./P. har-ct 
a few (from a group) xà ada P. ode-t 
always hamēšā ^ G./K. hamesa; P. hamise 


Some indefinite pronouns are loanblends. 


(1182) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
nothing Aic-mandix G.hic čīwē; K. hic cate 


Calques are also attested. The difference between the JSNENA form and the rele- 
vant Iranian forms in (1183) is that the former has replicated the bound Iranian 
indefinite -e, -t using a free form indefinite particle xa. 


(1183) JSNENA Iranian 
something xa-mdi G. čīw-ē; K. čət-ē; P. Ciz 


By contrast, interrogative pronouns resist borrowing, as shown in (1184), in line 
with crosslinguistic tendencies (Matras 2009). It is, however, notable that the terms 
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for ‘why’ and ‘how’ are created on the model of the Iranian, through calquing or 
loanblend. 


(1184) JSNENA Iranian 
who mani G./K. ke 
what mā G. Ces; K. ct 
which héma G./K. kam 
how | màjor P. cejür 


why  tà-mà,bàqà mà G. pay Ces; K. bo-ca 


11.1.19 Conjunctions 


Conjunctions are almost entirely borrowed from Iranian languages. In most 
cases, it is hard to determine the exact source language from which conjunctions 
have been borrowed, since the same forms are used across Iranian languages of 
Sanandaj. However, the borrowed conjunctions are often closer in phonological 
form to Gorani and Kurdish, rather than the cognate forms in Persian, indicating 
that JSNENA has borrowed them from Gorani and/or Kurdish (see § 4.16 for list of 
borrowed particles). 


(1185) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
co-ordinating particle ‘and’ =U G./K. -ü ; P. =o 
wa G./K. wa; P. va 
additive clitic zic G. -ic 
disjunctive conjunction ‘or’ ya G./K./P. ya 
alternative conjunction ‘both, also’ ham G./K./P. ham 
but walé G./K. wale; P. vali 


As for the complex connectives, ‘either — or’ and ‘both — and’ are borrowed from 
Iranian, however, ‘neither — nor’ is not borrowed. 


(1186) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
both - and ham - ham G./K./P. ham - ham 
either -or — yá-yà G./K./P. ya — ya 
neither - nor là- là G./K./P. na - na 


11.2 Loanwords from Persian 


Contrary to loanwords originating from Gorani and Kurdish, the words borrowed 
from Persian do not generally form part of the basic vocabulary of NENA. Persian 
loans are rather typically abstract nouns, objects and concepts relating to the 
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modern world, government administration or the wider world. 


11.2.1 Nouns 


(1187) 


sugar candies 
mixed nuts 
booth, sukkah 
warehouse 
uncle 

army 

trouble, disturbance 
ill fortune 
desert 

stove 

abacus 
property 

sea 

crack, chink 
story 

villager 
mattress 

pool 

army commander 
pressure 

cart 

nothing 

war 


scale (on vessel), incrustation 


cabbage 

big traders 

boat 

man 

square (of town) 


JSNENA 
‘abnabateé 
ajile 
alunak 
‘ambar 
‘amu 
artes 
azyat 
bad-baxti 
biyaban 
būxārī 
cort 
dàrài 
darya 
darz 
dastan 
dehati 
dosak 
astaxr 
farmand-e laskar 
fasar 
gari 

hict 

jang 
jerm 
kalam 
kàsabe omde 
kasti 
mard 
meydan 


Persian 
abnabat 
ajil 
alunak 
anbar 
‘amu 
artes 
azyat 
badbaxti 
biàbàn 
boxari 
cortke 
darayi 
darya 
darz 
dastan 
dehati 
dosak 
estaxr 
farmande-ye laskar 
fesar 
gari 

hici 
jang 
jerm 
kalam 
kasebe 'omde 
kasti 
mard 
meydan 
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servant 
room 
capital 
scissors 
secret 

joy 

servant 
king 

police 
barber 
dinner 
chair 
soldier 
barracks 
difficulty 
construction 
wire 
skewer 
bitterness, bitter hardship 
bowl 

metal beam 
food 

ice 
goldsmith 
life 


nokar 
'otàq 
paetaxt 
qayct 
raz 

Sadi 
Sagard 
sah 
Sahrbant 
salmani 
sam 
sandali 
sarbaz 
sarbazxané 
saxti 
saxtmant 
sim 

Six 

talxi 

tast 
tir-ahan 
xorak 
yax 
zargar 
zandagt 


nokar 
otaq 
paytaxt 
qayci 
raz 

šādi 
šāgerd 
sah 
sahrbani 
salmani 
sam 
sandali 
sarbaz 
sarbüzxàne 
saxti 
saxtemani 
sim 

six 

talxi 

tast 
tir-ahan 
xorak 
yax 
zargar 
zendegi 


Kurdish also has borrowed many words from Persian. In Kurdish the Persian 
words have become adapted to Kurdish phonology and morphosyntax. Many of 
the Persian loanwords in JSNENA have the form of this Kurdish adaptation of the 
words. This suggests that JSNENA acquired such words through Kurdish rather 
than taking them directly from Persian. Examples of these adapted loanwords 
are as follows. Morphosyntactic adaptation can be seen in the words ‘camera’ and 


‘livelihood’. 

(1188) JSNENA 
brick 'ajür 
public 'amümi 
spinach 'asfanàj 
knapsack buqca 
barrel büska 


Kurdish 
ajür 
amümi 
asfanaj 
buqca 
büska 


Persian 
<P. dor 
<P. omumi 
«P. esfendj 
<P. boxce 
<P. boske 


wrinkle 
team, group 
to invite 
camera 
second 
livelihood 
immediately 
advantage 
always 
never 

by air (travel) 
airplane 
patience 

to rent 
forest 
dispute 
butter 
factory 
cobbler 
kidney 
pipe 
spatula 
lunch 
window 
mosquito 
saucepan 
teapot 
fenugreek 
rich 
branch 
potato 
pillar 
mouse trap 
bathtub 
tired 

bell 
earthquake 


crik 

dasa, dasta 
da'wat -w-l 
dürbin ‘akast 
düwom 
amràr ma'às 
fawri 

fàya 

hamesa 
har-la-giz 
hawài 
hawüapayma 
hawsala 
jara -w-l 
jangal 
janjal 

kara 
karxana 
kawsdoz 
kulya (pl. kulye) 
lüla 

mala 

nahar 
panjara 
pasa 
qablama 
qori 
sambalila 
sarwatmand 
Süxa 
sebzamini 
stün 

tala 

wan 

xasta 
zangula 
zalzala 
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crik 

dasa 

da‘wat 
dürbin akāsī 
düwam, düwom; 
amràr ma as 
fawri 

faya 

hamisa 
hargiz 
hawài 
hawapayma 
hawsala 
yara 
jangal 
janjal 

kara 
karxana 
kawsdoz 
kulya 

lüla 

mala 

nahar 
panjara 
pasa 
qablama 
qori 
sambalila 
sarwatman 
Süxa 
sebzamini 
stün 

tala 

wan 

xasa 
zangola 
zalzala 
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<P. Coruk 

<P. daste 

<P. davat 

<P. durbin=e akasi 
<P. dovom 

<P. amrar=e ma as 
<P. fori 

<P. fayede 

«P. hamise 

«P. hargez 

«P. havài 

«P. havapayma 
«P. hosale 

«P. ejare 

«P. jangal 

«P. janjal 

«P. kare 

«P. karxane 

«P. kafsduz 

«P. kolye 

«P. lule 

<P. male 

<P. nahar 

<P. panjare 

<P. pase 

<P. qablame 
<P. quri 

«P. Sambalile 
«P. servatmand 
«P. Saxe 

«P. sibzamini 
«P. sotun 

<P. tale 

«P. van 

«P. xaste 

«P. zangule 

«P. zelzele 
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11.2.2 Adjectives and adverbs 


(1189) 
blue 
ready 
acquaintance, friend 
permitted; free 
international 
round 
seventh 
in a bad mood 
sufficient 
dirty 
drunk, inebriated 
made of copper 
beautifully 
bright, clear 
smooth 
hard 
fortunate, happy 


JSNENA 
‘abi 

‘amadé 
‘asna 

‘azad 
benulmalal 
gard 
haftom 
harasan 
kafi 

kasif 

mast 

mesi 
qasang 
rosan 

saf 

soft 


xos-baxt 


Persian 
abi 
amade 
asna 
azad 
beynolmelal 
gerd 
haftom 
harasan 
kafi 
kasif 
mast 
mesi 
qasang 
rosan 
saf 

seft 


xosbaxt 


It is noteworthy that the adjectives borrowed from Persian include the non-basic 


colour ‘blue’. 


11.2.3 Verbs 


A small number of verbs in JSNENA are loans from Persian. These include verbal 
roots extracted from Persian words and light verb constructions (§5.12) in which 
the nominal component has been borrowed from Persian. 


(1190) 
to forgive, to pardon 


to turn, to rotate, to orbit ¢r-x 


to order; to give (polite) 


to pass 
to help 


JSNENA Persian 
b-x-§ baxsidan 
carxidan 
fr-m-n farmudan 
'ubur -w-l — obur kardan 


komak -w-l komak kardan 
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11.2.4 Particles 


(1191) JSNENA Persian 
subordinating particle inké inke 
let it be so base base 
yet, still, also baz, bàz-ham  bàz, büz-ham 
if, whether canance cenance 
also the same ham-conin hamcenin 
perhaps Sayad Sayad 
apart from ger az geyr az 


11.3 Loanwords from the Kurdish of the Sulemaniyya region 


A few ofthe loanwords in JSNENA originate in the Kurdish dialect of the Sulemani- 
yya region. This is likely to be a reflection of the migration of the JSNENA-speakers 
from the Sulemaniyya region at an earlier period. The Kurdish loanwords in ques- 
tion include the following: 


(1192) JSNENA Sulemaniyya K. Sanandaj K. 
jaw, chin canaga čanāga, čanāka čənāka 
chest songa  səng, sing sina 
watermelon swatya Siti, G. suti hani 
basement Zerxan — Zerxàn Zerzawi 

‘a room in the basement’ 
smallbarrel bastüla  bastü beska 
hail tarzaka tarza tagar 
camel hustor ^ hustar wastar 
ill naxo§ naxoš naxwas 
cow'sdung harzalé harzāla ʻa place for gathering lds 
cow’s dung’ 


11.4 Loanwords from Bahdini Kurdish 


Surprisingly, a number of loans, mostly verbs, in JSNENA originate in Bahdini 
Kurmanji Kurdish. The existence of these loans could be interpreted as evidence 
that the JSNENA-speakers ultimately originated in Iraq to the east of the Zab river 
in the Soran-Arbil region where there would have been contact with Bahdini. 
Some other trans-Zab Jewish NENA dialects were spoken in this region down to 
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modern times, e.g. the Jewish NENA dialects of Arbel, Koy Sanjak and Ruwanduz. 
These areas represent the farthest extent of Gorani in Iraq. It is possible that 
the Jews were exposed to Bahdini Kurdish when the Bahdini speakers moved 
south. It is generally assumed that the heartland of Kurdish was in the Bahdinan 
region, from where some groups moved southward and converged with Gorani. 
The result of this was the emergence of the Central Kurdish dialects (cf. MacKen- 
zie 1961b). 


(1193) JSNENA Bahdini Kurmanji 
hair (collective) parce porc 
problem tasqalta tašqala 
wide forya forah 
to crumble p-r-c-k  parčəqīn. parcaqin 
to tear Cr-p carin (vi), čəřandən (vt) 
to scratch jx jalxandan ‘to crack, to fissure’ 
to uproot; to dig out; to pick cq-y čaqādən ‘to pull, to loose’ 


11.5 NENA loanwords in Kurdish and Gorani 


It is significant that a small number of NENA words have been borrowed by the 
Iranian languages of the Sanandaj region. In some cases, the motivation for the 
loan appears to be to replace a word that is taboo in Iranian. Examples: 


(1194) Kurdish/Gorani JSNENA 
K. ‘dsarma fundament of horse/donkey sarma fundament 
G. Sarmga pubis Sarma . ‘fundament’ 
K. rūt-ū qut naked quta ‘vagina’ 
K. nàw-nitka curse nita -w-l ‘to swear’ 
G. dam penis dama ‘blood’ 


The NENA word joré ‘urine’ may come ultimately from Armenian jur ‘water’, 
although an etymology from Arabic jry ‘to flow’ is also possible. In Kurdish the 
NENA word combines with the native miz/mez ‘urine’ to express ‘a stream of urine’. 


(1195) Kurdish/Gorani JSNENA 
K/G. Core méz ‘stream ofurine' < NENA jore ‘urine 
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Other possible borrowings of JSNENA words in Iranian languages of the Sanandaj 
region include the following: 


(1196) Kurdish/Gorani JSNENA 
K. kakila (kaka + dimunitive -ila) molar teeth kaka ‘tooth’ 
G./K. sumaq red spice smoqa ‘red’ 
G./K. ala-hida, ‘ala-hada special alha hiwa ‘God-given’ 
aqraw scorpion aqowra 
K. kaleél; G. krel key qlila 
G. swaq day; K. swaq dan tobecomered,to s-m-q ‘to become red’ 


become brown 


Note also the following possible borrowing of a NENA verb in Sulemaniyya 
Kurdish: 


(1197) Sulemaniyya K. J. Sulemaniyya NENA 
rüwün;P.rüidan ‘to grow (plant) r-w-y ‘to grow’ 


In the Bahdini variety of northern Kurdish there are several lexical items that are 
likely to have been borrowed from NENA. 


(1198) Bahdini Kurdish NENA (Ch. Barwar 
northern Iraq) 
Bah. qalin (intr); qalàndin (tr) to fry q-l-y 
Bah. paqin (intr.), paqāndin to burst (intr) to p-q-’ 
(tr.)‘to explode’ explode (intr.) 
merg; CK. merw; G. mara meadow marga 


Moreover, some compound kinship terms in Bahdini Kurdish exhibit closer paral- 
lels in their pattern to the corresponding terms in NENA than in Central Kurdish, 
such as Sanandaj Kurdish. 


(1199) Bahdini Kurdish Ch. Barwar Sanandaj 
NENA Kurdish 
zan-bab step-mother baxtat-baba bdwa-zan 
zan-bara wife of brother baxtat xona _ bara-zan 
kur-mam son of paternal uncle, i.e. bronatmama  ümo-zà 
paternal cousin (m.) 
kac-mam daughter of paternal uncle, brátot màma ‘amo-za 


i.e. paternal cousin (f.) 
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This shows that the lexical borrowing from NENA is a widespread feature across 
the NENA area. A full investigation of NENA loanwords in Kurdish awaits further 
research (cf. Chyet 1997 for a preliminary study). 


11.6 Summary 


JSNENA exhibits extensive lexical borrowing from Iranian. This includes items of 
the basic lexicon, e.g. kinship terms, body-part terms and terms for spatial and tem- 
poral relations, which reflects an intense degree of contact by JSNENA-speakers 
with speakers of Iranian languages in the region. Thomason and Kauffman (1988, 
77) propose a scale of borrowability based on the intensity of contact. In this scale 
the borrowing of non-basic vocabulary occurs at stage (3): 

(1) casual contact 

(2) slightly more intense contact 

(3) more intense contact 

(4) strong cultural pressure 

(5) very strong cultural pressure 


The fact that items of the basic lexicon are borrowed by JSNENA indicates that the 
contact situation is at stage (4) or (5) of the borrowability scale. 

A study of the loanwords in JSNENA reveals various historical layers. Most 
loanwords belonging to the basic lexicon that have entered JSNENA come from 
Gorani. This indicates that there was intense contact between speakers of JSNENA 
and Gorani at an earlier period. Most of the Kurdish loanwords are likely to have 
been borrowed by JSNENA in more recent times, after the language shift from 
Gorani to Kurdish in the region. 

Some social and psychological factors can be proposed for why specific items of 
basic JSNENA vocabulary underwent lexical replacement by an Iranian loanword. 
These include a motivation to increase formality in the case of names of senior 
members of a family or terms relating to ceremonies by adopting the linguistic 
norms of the socially dominant Iranian community. Some words were replaced due 
to their association with emotion. The process involved an attempt to make the 
words more expressive of emotion by replacement by innovative terms through 
borrowing. This applies to some kinship terms such as ‘grandson’, ‘granddaughter’, 
‘great grandchildren’, and some body parts such as ‘cheek’ and ‘pupil’. Sexual taboo 
appears to have been a motivation for replacement of words such as ‘clitoris’ by a 
loanword. Human body parts tend to be borrowed from Gorani whereas animal 
body parts, e.g. ‘tail’, ‘beak’, are borrowed from Kurdish. This correlates with the 
fact that the terms for body parts of humans are from a human-centric point of 
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view more basic and salient than animal body parts. There is a high number of loan- 
words in JSNENA for undomesticated animals and insects, which may reflect that 
these did not have a significant role in the life of the urban speech community. Cog- 
nitive salience seems also to have played a role in loans elsewhere in the lexicon. In 
the field of colour terms, for example, the inherited Aramaic terms are retained for 
the basic, cognitively more salient, colours, but the terms for the less basic colours 
have been borrowed. There is resistance to borrowing of the two salient seasonal 
extremes ‘summer’ and ‘winter’, but the borrowing of the less salient intermediate 
seasons ‘spring’ and ‘autumn’. 

JSNENA also contains numerous loanwords from Persian, many of which, it 
seems, have been borrowed through Kurdish rather than directly from Persian. 
Unlike loanwords originating from Gorani and Kurdish, the words borrowed from 
Persian do not generally form part of the basic vocabulary of NENA. Rather they 
typically denote abstract nouns, objects and concepts relating to the modern world, 
government administration or the wider world. This reflects the fact the Persian 
was a modern layer of the language situation of JSNENA-speakers, associated with 
modern education. 

A few Iranian loanwords in JSNENA have their origin outside of the Sanandaj 
region. Some can be identified as originating in the Kurdish of the region of Sule- 
maniyya. A few originate further afield in Bahdini Kurdish. This can be interpreted 
as reflecting the path of migration of the JSNENA speakers from northern Iraq at 
an earlier period. 

The majority of loanwords in JSNENA from Iranian are nouns, but they include 
also other grammatical categories, such as adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, parti- 
cles, and verbs. In JSNENA several verbal roots have been extracted from Iranian 
verbs. 

Loanwords in JSNENA have in some cases undergone semantic extension or 
semantic restriction in relation to the meaning in the source language. In addition 
to material loans, there are numerous calques and also loanblends, consisting of 
inherited and loan material. 


12 Conclusion 


12.1 Preliminary remarks 


In this concluding chapter we shall bring together and summarise a selection of 
the themes that have been discussed in detail in the preceding chapters. We shall 
first review the various layers of contact that have been operative on JSNENA at 
various stages of its history. Then we go on to discuss the typology of the processes 
that have resulted in the various types of contact-induced change. Finally, we 
examine various explanatory models of contact linguistics for the development of 
the current profile of JSNENA. 


12.2 Layers of contact 


The foregoing chapters have revealed the impact of various Iranian languages on 
JSNENA. These have had different degrees of influence. The two Iranian languages 
that have had the greatest influence are the dialects of Gorani and Kurdish of the 
Sanandaj region. Standard Persian has also had a conspicuous impact in some 
levels of the language. The study has shown that the source of some marginal influ- 
ence can be identified in the Kurdish dialects of Iraq, including the Kurdish of the 
Sulemaniyya region and even Bahdini Kurmanji Kurdish. 

The contact with these various Iranian languages took place at various histor- 
ical periods. The languages of the Sanandaj region with which speakers of recent 
generations of JSNENA-speakers were in contact are Sanandaj Kurdish and Stand- 
ard Persian. The speakers of JSNENA whom Khan consulted for his grammar (Khan 
2009) had no knowledge of Gorani. The contact of JSNENA with Gorani took place 
at an earlier period before the language shift in Sanandaj from Gorani to Kurdish. 
Gorani and Kurdish, therefore, represent two different historical layers of influ- 
ence in the current state of JSNENA. The influence of Iraqi varieties of Kurdish on 
JSNENA are easiest to interpret as reflections of an earlier migration history of 
the JSNENA-speakers from Iraq and so must also be earlier historical layers in the 
language. The existence of features originating in Bahdini Kurmanji suggest that 
the ancestors of the JSNENA-speakers may have lived in a region where they could 
have had contact with Bahdini. This could have been the region where the Jewish 
trans-Zab NENA dialects of Arbel, Koy Sanjak and Ruwanduz were spoken down 
to modern times. These areas represent the farthest extent of Gorani in Iraq. It is 
possible that the Jews were exposed to Bahdini Kurdish when the Bahdini speak- 
ers moved south. It is generally assumed that the heartland of Kurdish was in the 
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Bahdinan region, from where some groups moved southward and converged with 
Gorani.! The features in JSNENA that have their origin in the Kurdish of Sulemani- 
yya, which is nearer to Sanandaj, presumably entered the dialect at a more recent 
period. The speakers of JSNENA who are alive today have no memory of Jewish 
families from Sulemaniyya in Sanandaj. The contact with Sulemaniyya Kurdish, 
therefore, is likely to have taken place during the migration of the ancestors of the 
JSNENA-speaking community from Iraq before the threshold of communal memory. 

The influence of Persian is associated in particular with the use of Persian in 
school education, which is a relatively recent phenomenon in the region. 


12.2.1 Gorani 


Our study has shown that Gorani has had a deeper influence on JSNENA than 
Kurdish. This must have been due to a longer period of exposure to Gorani than to 
Kurdish. JSNENA-speakers were evidently in intense contact with Gorani for many 
centuries, whereas intense contact with Kurdish began only in more recent times 
following the language shift to Kurdish in the region after the end of the Ardalan 
dynasty in the late 19™ century. The deep influence of Gorani on JSNENA is reflected 
in particular by the impact of Gorani on the core lexicon of JSNENA and some core 
areas of morphology and morphosyntax. 

Most loanwords belonging to the basic lexicon that have entered JSNENA come 
from Gorani. These include semantic fields such as body parts, kinship terms and 
spatio-temporal terms, which exhibit low rates of borrowability cross-linguisti- 
cally (cf. Tadmor 2009, 64—65). Indeed the majority of loanwords in JSNENA have 
their source in Gorani. Many of these words are shared also by the Kurdish dialect 
of Sanandaj, but these are likely to have their source in the Gorani substrate of 
Kurdish. 

In the domain of morphosyntax, innovative oblique case inflection has devel- 
oped in the 3" personal pronouns of JSNENA, which matches the oblique case 
inflection of 3 person Gorani pronouns ($3.6). 

Gorani has had an impact on the morphology of verbal stems in JSNENA ($5.2). 
This has resulted in the development in JSNENA of different past stems and resulta- 
tive participles for transitive agentive verbs, on the one hand, and intransitive una- 
cusative or passive verbs on the other. This is an innovation in NENA and appears 


1 According to MacKenzie (1961b), this merging of Bahdini with Gorani resulted in the emer- 
gence of the Central Kurdish dialects. MacKenzie's theory, however, is now not widely accepted by 
scholars. 
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to have come about through convergence with the morphological patterns of the 
verbal categories of Gorani. 

The indexing of arguments on verbs in JSNENA corresponds more closely to the 
pattern of Gorani rather than Kurdish. JSNENA, for example, matches the Gorani 
pattern of expression of pronominal objects ergatively by direct suffixes on past 
stem verbs, except for the fact that in JSNENA the object expressed by the direct 
suffixes is restricted to third person (§5.10.3). 

The JSNENA perfect constructions with the resultative participle and copula 
have developed on the model of Gorani rather than Kurdish (§5.11). 

JSNENA has borrowed a number of key grammatical morphemes from Gorani, 
such as the definite article suffix -ake (84.5), the additive particle -ac (89.3) and the 
post-verbal particle -o together with its functions of marking telicity distinctions 
(87.14). 

In the domain of clausal and supra-clausal syntax many of the Iranian patterns 
that are replicated by JSNENA are found in both Gorani and Sanandaj Kurdish. This 
is no doubt since Kurdish has a Gorani substrate. There are, however, a number of 
features of JSNENA syntax that match Gorani rather than Kurdish. JSNENA matches 
Gorani rather than Kurdish, for example, in patterns of differential object marking 
on verbs (87.15). The closest statistical match of JSNENA word order patterns is 
with the word order patterns of Gorani (88.4.1 & 88.4.3). Constructions of naming 
in JSNENA are formed by an impersonal 3pl. form of the verb ‘to say’ (‘they say to X 
such-and-such’). This exactly matches Gorani, but Kurdish uses the compound verb 
naw nan ‘put a name’ in such constructions (88.4.3.4). 

As remarked, the deep extent of Gorani influence on JSNENA reflects a long 
period of contact between the two languages. In fact, the direction of this influ- 
ence may not have been only from Gorani to JSNENA. A number of features of 
Gorani that resemble JSNENA are unusual in the Western Iranian languages. This 
applies, for example, to the Gorani past converter suffix on present-stem verbs 
(85.5). Another case is the pattern of direct object clitics on present-stem verbs in 
Gorani after the subject person suffixes (85.10). The expression of the progressive 
with a constituent resembling an infinitive preposed before the verb is a further 
feature that resembles JSNENA. Another possible candidate is the Gorani plural 
ending -e on nouns and adjectives in the direct case. This is identical phonetically 
to the NENA plural ending -é. All of these features are found throughout NENA 
and have a clear background in earlier Aramaic. The Gorani constructions could 
be explained as inner Iranian developments, but their existence in Gorani could 
have been induced or at least reinforced by contact with NENA, causing Gorani to 
differ from developments in other western Iranian languages. Indeed, a number of 
loanwords from NENA can be identified in Gorani. If the hypothesis that NENA had 
an impact on the structure of Gorani is correct, then the most likely explanation 
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would be that that there was a language shift of many NENA-speakers to Gorani at 
some period. 

It is significant to note in this context that the use of oblique person markers on 
both transitive and intransitive past-stem verbs that has been documented in Gorani 
varieties in Iraq, such as Bajilani and Shabaki (§5.3) is also an unusual profile within 
the western Iranian languages but is normal in the main body of NENA dialects in 
Iraq. Also this feature, therefore, may have developed in these varieties of Gorani 
through contact with NENA. Again one would have to assume that this came about 
by a major language shift of NENA speakers to Gorani at some point in history. This 
is likely to have been associated with conversion of Christians and Jews of the region 
to Islam, a phenomenon that is historically documented (Soane 1912, 186). 


12.2.2 Kurdish 


In some cases of contact-induced change in JSNENA, the influence of Kurdish can be 
shown to be a later layer than that of Gorani. 

Most of the Kurdish loanwords, for example, are likely to have been bor- 
rowed by JSNENA in more recent times, after the language shift from Gorani to 
Kurdish in the region. Kurdish has not made inroads into the basic lexicon. Rather 
Kurdish loanwords tend to be restricted to more peripheral domains of vocabulary. 
Whereas human body parts, for example, tend to be borrowed from Gorani, animal 
body parts, e.g. ‘tail’, ‘beak’, are borrowed from Kurdish (§11.1.3). This correlates 
with the fact that the terms for body parts of humans are from a human-centric 
point of view more basic and salient than animal body parts. 

A case of change induced by contact with Kurdish is the loss of gender distinc- 
tion in the 3'* person singular pronouns of JSNENA (83.2). This matches the pro- 
nominal system of Kurdish. Gorani has retained gender distinction in the 3'* person 
pronouns. There is evidence, however, from literary works composed in the Jewish 
NENA dialects of Western Iran that these dialects retained a gender distinction in 
31 person singular pronouns until recent times, so the loss of distinction appears 
to be a recent development. 

In the main body of NENA in Iraq the present copula has verbal inflection in 
the 1* and 2" person but not in the 3" person. This follows the pattern of Gorani. 
In JSNENA and related Jewish NENA dialects on the eastern periphery of the NENA 
area, however, also the 3'* person copula has verbal inflection. This matches more 
closely the profile of the copula in Kurdish than that of Gorani. There are, however, 
some vestiges of the non-verbal inflection of the 3'* person copula in certain con- 
structions, suggesting that verbal inflection of the 3' person is a recent phenome- 
non (85.8.1). 
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JSNENA matches the Gorani pattern of expression of pronominal objects 
ergatively by direct suffixes on past stem verbs. In the current state of JSNENA, 
the object expressed by the direct suffixes is restricted to third person (§5.10.3). 
This can be considered to be a reflection of the incipient loss of the ergative con- 
struction induced by contact with Kurdish, in which direct suffixes no longer 
express the object. 

A few features of morpho-syntax that are replications of Kurdish patterns do 
not exhibit vestiges of earlier Gorani patterns. These include the lack of a genitive 
particle linking the head and dependent noun in genitive constructions in JSNENA 
(§4.8). This matches Sanandaj Kurdish rather than Gorani, which uses ezafe in gen- 
itive constructions. The use of the invariable form xét ‘other’ without gender or 
number distinction matches Kurdish rather than Gorani (§6.7.4.3). 


12.2.3 Persian 


Contrary to loanwords originating from Gorani and Kurdish, the words borrowed 
from Persian in JSNENA do not generally form part of the basic vocabulary (§11.2). 
Persian loans are rather typically abstract nouns, objects and concepts relating to 
the modern world, government administration or the wider world. This indicates 
that Persian is a later layer of influence and that JSNENA-speakers did not have 
such an intense contact with it as they did with Gorani and Kurdish. As shown 
by the profile of Persian loanwords, the source of Persian influence was from the 
realm of education and learned discourse. This is shown by the fact that it tends to 
be found in complex structures. It is significant that JSNENA has borrowed many 
subordinating particles from Persian and many subordination constructions are 
based on the model of Persian rather than Gorani or Kurdish (§10). This applies also 
to the occasional use of the Persian ezafe particle -ë in JSNENA noun phrases and 
on prepositions, which can be classified as a subordinating particle. It is notable, 
however, that JSNENA corresponds to Kurdish and Gorani, rather than Persian, 
when asyndetic strategies are used for the subordination of clauses. The peri- 
phrastic expression of passive using an auxiliary in JSNENA, which is not found in 
Gorani or Kurdish, appears to be an imitation of Persian syntax ($7.12). In some 
cases it can be shown that the Persian model for a JSNENA construction is specif- 
ically literary Persian rather than colloquial Persian. This applies, for example, to 
the JSNENA Indirective Past Perfect (85.11.5), which is based on the model of a con- 
struction in literary Persian that has the structure karde bude-ast (do.PTCP be.PTCP- 
COP.3sG) ‘he had done’ (Lazard 2000). This feature of literary Persian influenced the 
speech of speakers of JSNENA who had a Persian literary education. 
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12.2.4 Sulemaniyya Kurdish 


A few of the loanwords in JSNENA originate in the Kurdish dialect of the Sule- 
maniyya region. This is likely to be a reflection of the migration of the JSNE- 
NA-speakers from the Sulemaniyya region at an earlier period (§11.3). In addi- 
tion to lexical items, the loans include grammatical particles. These include the 
presentative particle wā (86.5.2). Another example is a particle meaning ‘lest’. 
In JSNENA this has the form la-bà, which seems to be a replication of the Sule- 
maniyya Kurdish form na-bà, with substitution of the Kurdish negator element 
na by the NENA negator la. In Sanandaj Kurdish this particle has the form na-wa 
(87.2.1.4). 


12.2.5 Kurmanji Kurdish 


A number of loanwords, mostly verbs, in JSNENA originate in Bahdini Kurmanji 
Kurdish (§11.4). The existence of these loans could be interpreted as evidence 
that the JSNENA-speakers ultimately originated in Iraq to the east of the Zab river 
in the Soran-Arbil region, where there would have been contact with Bahdini. 
Another feature that may reflect contact with Bahdini is the structure of the names 
of days of the week (§4.12). In JSNENA these names exhibit the truncation of the 
final inflectional vowel -a. This is the case also in other Jewish dialects through the 
NENA area. It is a feature of Kurmanji rather than the Iranian languages of the 
Sanandaj region. 


12.3 Processes 


In this section we shall summarise the processes that have resulted in contact-in- 
duced change in JSNENA. 


12.3.1 Matter borrowing 


Matter borrowing (Matras and Sakel 2007; Matras 2009) involves the transfer of 
lexical, morphological, or phonetic material from the Iranian source languages to 
JSNENA. These can be categorised as ‘nonsystemic’ elements (Hickey 2010b, 11). In 
many cases the Iranian material that is borrowed undergoes some kind of change 
in JSNENA, involving adaptation in morphological inflection, morphosyntax and 
meaning. 
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12.3.1.1 Loanwords 
The clearest case of matter borrowing by JSNENA is constituted by loanwords. 
These include both lexical and grammatical words. The distribution and motiva- 
tion for these loanwords have been examined in detail in chapter 11. In many cases 
they have replaced native JSNENA words, but in some cases they have enriched the 
JSNENA lexicon in some way, e.g. through filling lexical gaps or by expressing finer 
semantic distinctions. Even where the borrowing of loanwords results in lexical 
replacement in JSNENA, in many cases this could be regarded as a form of enrich- 
ment, since such loanwords often introduce added connotations, such as formal- 
ity or emotive association (§11.1.2 & §11.1.3). This can be seen as arising from the 
model of bilingualism proposed by Matras (2009; 2010), who argues that bilinguals 
have a single enriched linguistic system at their disposal rather than two separate 
systems. 

The loanwords undergo various degrees of morphological integration in 
JSNENA. Most do not acquire JSNENA singular nominal inflection but are inflected 
with a JSNENA plural morpheme, e.g. 


(1200) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
‘thimble’ ‘askuk (SG), askük-e (PL) G.’askik 
lock of hair Cin (sG), cin-e (PL) GJK. cin 


Only a minority of loanwords acquire JSNENA singular nominal inflection, e.g. 


(1201) JSNENA Gorani/Kurdish 
middle nawras-ta K. nāwrās 
time, occasion waxtar-a K. waxtār; G. waxtür 


Another type of adaptation is the assignment of gender in JSNENA to loanwords 
from Persian and Kurdish, which do not have gender distinctions (§4.2.1). 

Many Persian loanwords in JSNENA appear not to have been borrowed directly 
from Persian but rather through Kurdish. This is reflected in the phonological and 
morphosyntactic adaptation of the Persian words to Kurdish patterns (§11.2.1). 

In some cases an Iranian loanword has undergone semantic modification, by 
processes of semantic restriction or extension. For example, the Gorani/Kurdish 
word qulāpa has the meaning of ‘ankle’. This does not replace the native JSNENA 
word for ‘ankle’ aqolta. It has been borrowed, however, in the JSNENA phrase 
aqla qlapt ‘barefoot’, presumably since the ankle is exposed when a person walks 
barefoot. The Gorani word komanja means ‘chamber on a roof’. This has been bor- 
rowed into JSNENA but has the meaning ‘steps leading to the roof’, presumably by 
a process of semantic restriction to designate a part of the entity. The Gorani word 
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toqa is used in the Gorani phrase toqa sar with the meaning of ‘top (surface) of the 
head’. The Iranian word is used in JSNENA in a wider range of contexts to express 
the surface of the skin of the body, e.g. toqa 'ila ‘the skin of the hand’. In such cases 
the semantic modification results in lexical enrichment of JSNENA rather than 
replacement of native lexical items. 


12.3.1.2 Borrowed bound morphemes 

In a number of cases JSNENA has borrowed bound affixes and clitics from Iranian 
languages. These include the definite article suffix -ake (84.5), the additive clitic -ac 
(89.3), and the Iranian preverbal particle bà-, which is optionally prefixed before 
the JSNENA irrealis verbal forms to express speaker-oriented modality (85.7.1). 
These elements relate to what may broadly be described as interactional discourse 
management? Their distribution is essentially the same as in the Iranian lan- 
guages, except that the suffix -ake has a slightly more restricted range of meanings. 
In Iranian -aké is used with both the sense of a definite article and of a diminu- 
tive suffix. In JSNENA -ake is not used as a diminutive suffix. This may be because 
JSNENA has its own native morphological marking of diminutives. Languages are 
highly resistant to borrow bound morphology unless there is a ready function for 
it (Weinreich 1953, 33). It is likely, however, that the discourse management func- 
tion of -ake was more easily transferred to JSNENA than its lexical-level function of 
marking the diminutive. 

A notable feature ofthese borrowed bound particles is that they remain periph- 
eral in JSNENA words and they do not exhibit the same degree of morphological 
integration as is found in some cases in the Iranian languages. 

One may compare these borrowed particles to *early system morphemes' 
in the code-switching model of Myers-Scotton (1993; 2002; 2006). These typi- 
cally have a discourse interactional function, such as determiners, and are often 
transferred from a source language into the matrix language in codeswitching. 
By contrast late system morphemes', such as agreement markers, which convey 
grammatical relationships between constituents are rarely transferred in code- 
switching. 

With regard to the borrowed modal particle bà-, which is used in requests, a 
further dimension of discourse interaction may be politeness. It has been remarked 
by lingusts working on code-switching that the switch to another language by bilin- 
guals can be used as a politeness strategy in requests. It acts to attenuate the direct- 


2 For the high susceptibility for borrowing of discourse interactional elements see Matras (2010, 
80-81). 
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ness of a request and, therefore, does not impose such an immediate obligation on 
the hearer (Gardner-Chloros 2010, 200). 

A further feature that we identified with regard to the borrowing of the defi- 
nite suffix -ake (§4.5) is that JSNENA-speakers were exposed to various inflections 
of this particle in Gorani and the form that was chosen was the one that was used 
most frequently. 


12.3.1.3 Loanblends 

Another bound particle that has been borrowed by JSNENA from Iranian is the 
telicity particle -o, which is attached to a variety of native JSNENA verbal forms 
(§7.14). Unlike the other bound particles discussed above, the telicity particle is a 
lexical-level component. It appears to have entered JSNENA by a process of imita- 
tion of an Iranian verbal construction. This has resulted in what may be called a 
loanblend (cf. Winford 2003, 45 for this terminology), in which the Iranian telicity 
particle of the source construction has been retained but the lexical verbal form 
has been translated into a JSNENA form, e.g. 


(1202) Gorani 
kara-$-va 
do.PRS.IMP.2SG=3SG=TELIC 
‘Open it" 


(1203) JSNENA 
wul-le-o 
do.IMP.SG-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘Open it" 


Loanblends may, conversely, involve the transfer of the lexical core of a word from 
Iranian and the replacement of an Iranian affix by a corresponding native JSNENA 
affix. An example of this is the word for ‘breast’ in JSNENA, which consists of an 
Iranian loanword combined with an inherited Aramaic diminutive ending -ona 
replacing the Iranian diminutive affix -ka in the source word. 


(1204) JSNENA _ Gorani/Kurdish 
breast mam-ona_ G./K.mam-ka 


The phenomenon of loanblends can be identified in various phrasal constructions. 
These include light verb constructions, in which the non-verbal element is retained 
from Iranian and the light verb is translated into JSNENA, e.g. 
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(1205) JSNENA Kurdish 
*oobserve tamdsa -w-l tamasa kərdən 


As with the telicity constructions, it is the verbal form that is the native JSNENA 
component of the blend. 
Some examples of loanblends with non-verbal elements are as follows, e.g. 


(1206) JSNENA Iranian 
grandfather (lit. big father) tataruwa  G.tàta gawre, K. bawa gawra 
water tap Sere müe P. šir-e ab; K. Ser dw 
pregnant tre gyane G. dava gīyāna; K. di glyan 
how? ma-jor Persian ce-jur 
with moan-tak-e K.la-tak 


Some cases of loanblends replace historical NENA lexemes with the same meaning. 
Many of them, however, result in an enrichment of the lexicon. This may be by sup- 
plying an expression for which historical NENA had no equivalent. 

Another form of enrichment is the formal distinction between different mean- 
ings of a polysemous word. An example of the latter is the preposition man-tak-e 
(84.15.9). The motivation for the formation of this hybrid preposition in JSNENA is 
that the NENA preposition man in most NENA dialects is polysemous, meaning both 
‘from’ and ‘with’. JSNENA has replicated the pattern and part of the material of a 
form in the Iranian contact language that unambiguously means ‘with’ (la-tak) to 
make a morphological distinction between the two meanings. 


12.3.1.4 Hybrid loanwords 

A different type of blending of JSNENA and Iranian elements is where the JSNENA 
construction is not a replication of an Iranian model with substitution of one 
the components but rather JSNENA combines an Iranian element with a JSNENA 
element that corresponds to the Iranian element. 

This is the case with the JSNENA preposition baqa ‘to’ (§4.15.2). The JSNENA 
element in the word historically had a broader meaning than the Iranian element: 
qa(m) ‘to, before’. The addition of the Iranian element that corresponded to only 
part of this range of meanings (ba- ‘to’) restricted the JSNENA element to this nar- 
rower meaning. This type of hybrid blend, therefore, had the function of lexical 
enrichment. 

Another case of hybrid blend is the JSNENA interrogative and exclamatory 
particle Cakma ‘how much?/" This appears to be a fusion of Gorani can + native 
Aramaic kma ‘how much’ (can-kma > cakma). So the native particle kma has not 
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been replaced by a loanword but rather enhanced by fusion with it. The motivation 
in this case may have been related to the emotional subjective sense of the particle 
in exclamatory contexts. The native particle had its salience enhanced by bonding 
together NENA and Iranian. 


12.3.1.5 Phonetic matching 

A phenomenon that is associated with matter borrowing is the process where 
an innovative form in JSNENA develops by a matching of the phonetic form of a 
JSNENA word with that of an Iranian model. 

In some cases the morphological material has a native NENA etymology and 
this is reshaped to correspond more closely to the Iranian model. Some possible 
cases of this were discussed in the section on the morphology of pronouns (83.3). 

In other cases the phonetic matching takes place by the borrowing by JSNENA 
of an Iranian form that has the same or similar phonetic shape as the native NENA 
form. JSNENA, for example, has borrowed the Iranian preposition bayn ‘between’, 
which replaces the phonetically similar native form ben (§4.15.3). Likewise JSNENA 
has borrowed the Iranian preposition ba- ‘in’, which is used alongside the native 
NENA preposition b- of similar phonetic shape (§4.15.1). 

Some of the derivational affixes of JSNENA are phonetically similar to Iranian 
derivational affixes with a related function. It is possible that the Iranian affixes 
have reinforced the use of the JSNENA affixes. The process would have involved 
the reinforcement of the choice of one particular derivational strategy in JSNENA 
rather than possible alternatives due to matching of one particular affix with an 
Iranian affix. An example of this is the JSNENA active participle affix -àna, which 
matches in function and form with the Iranian affix -ana (§4.3). 

It is relevant to note that in bilingual mixed languages a hierarchy of mor- 
phological structural borrowing can be identified. According to Matras (2003), 
in such cases the first layer consists of structural elements such as derivational 
affixes, which have come into the borrowing language with loanwords. A second 
layer includes free structural elements such as personal pronouns and deictics. The 
examples of phonetic reshaping in JSNENA described above include mainly these 
categories. 


12.3.1.6 Borrowed phonemes 

Several consonants have been borrowed by the JSNENA phonological system from 
the Iranian languages, mostly in loanwords. These include /C/ [tf], /f/ [£], /j/ [ds], /7/ 
(trilled rhotic), /Z/ [3], and /g/ [s]. These are only marginal phonemes in JSNENA 
(82.2.1). It is noteworthy, however, that some of these consonants have developed 
through sound shifts in native JSNENA words. This applies, for example, to the 
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affricate /c/ (82.2.2.9). The process can be compared to that of phonetic matching 
described above. In the case of /c/, this developed in particular from historically 
pharyngealised sibilants in native JSNENA words, which were matched perceptu- 
ally with the Iranian /c/ with its strong onset. 


12.3.2 Pattern replication 


This process involves the replication by JSNENA of patterns in the Iranian source 
language(s) without the borrowing of Iranian material. 


12.3.2.1 Phonology 

The phonological system of JSNENA has extensively replicated those of the contact 
Iranian languages by matching JSNENA phonemes with Iranian phonemes and 
adopting the patterns of distribution of the Iranian phonemes (see chapter 2). This 
has resulted in innovative developments in the distribution of native NENA pho- 
nemes. In some cases native NENA phonemes have been lost if they do not appear 
in the matching Iranian system, e.g. the original interdental consonants of NENA 
(§2.2.2.7). In other cases an innovative phonemic distinction developing within 
NENA has been reinforced by matching with a parallel distinction in the Iranian 
phonological system, e.g. the case of /r/vs /r/ (82.2.2.4). 

The quality and pattern of distribution of the JSNENA vowels in the vowel 
space replicate those of the Iranian languages in contact (§2.3). 

JSNENA also extensively replicates Iranian patterns of prosody (§2.4). The posi- 
tion of the stress in JSNENA matches in most cases that of Iranian in the correspond- 
ing grammatical forms. In such cases there is generally a historical explanation for 
the position of the stress in Iranian but not in JSNENA. The JSNENA co-ordinating 
particle ü replicates the prosody of the corresponding Iranian particle as an enclitic, 
which differs from historical Aramaic, in which the particle was a proclitic (89.2.2).? 


12.3.2.2 Morphosyntax 

JSNENA hasreplicated many Iranian morphosyntactic patterns. As remarked above 
(812.2.1), the source language ofthe majority of these patterns is Gorani rather than 
Kurdish. A significant feature of many cases of such morphosyntactic pattern repli- 
cation is that the process results only in partial convergence rather than complete 


3 For the phenomenon of prosody matching of replicated structures see Salmons (1992) and Hick- 
ey (2010a, 158). 
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replication. These constraints in replication are due to various factors, including 
blocking factors internal to the morphosyntactic system of JSNENA, preference for 
matching of discrete words rather than bound morphemes, imperfect matching of 
elements, and the overlay of later Kurdish influence. There is a greater tendency, 
moreover, for morphosyntactic pattern matching to occur in certain grammatical 
categories than others. In what follows we shall focus on some selected cases of 
such partial or skewed convergence and examine the factors involved. 


12.3.2.3 Impact of internal exponence of JSNENA 

In JSNENA there has been an innovative development of different past stems and 
resultative participles for transitive agentive verbs, on the one hand, and intransi- 
tive unacusative or passive verbs on the other (85.2). This has come about through 
convergence with the morphological patterns of the verbal categories of Gorani. 
In Gorani the morphological marking of distinctions in transitivity has not been 
fully systematised and they occur only in a subset of lexical verbs. In JSNENA, on 
the other hand, the morphological distinctions are systematic. This difference in 
distribution has arisen from the differences in morphological exponence. In Gorani 
the morphology in question consists of agglutinative derivative affixes. The cor- 
responding morphological exponents in JSNENA, however, are non-concatenative 
vocalic patterns that are integrated with non-concatenative verbal roots. This dif- 
ferent morphological exponence in JSNENA has conditioned a different degree of 
distribution of the Iranian pattern, viz. a systematisation to all lexical verbs. Such 
a situation reflects the replication of an external grammatical category but not the 
exponence, i.e. manner of expression, of the category in the external language.* 
Rather, the internal JSNENA exponence is maintained. 

JSNENA has generally replicated the patterns of distinct subject inflection 
for transitive and intransitive verbs in past constructions with the past stem 
and perfect constructions with the resultative participle. This is an innovation in 
JSNENA in relation to the main body of NENA, in which both transitive and intran- 
sitive past verbs and perfects have the same subject inflection (L-suffixes for past 
stems and copulas agreeing with the subject in perfects). One exception in J[SNENA 
is the inflection of the intransitive past copula, which continues to index the subject 
with L-suffixes (§5.8.2). The explanation appears to be that elimination of the L-suf- 
fixes from this paradigm would have made it identical to that of the present copula. 
Replication of the Iranian pattern, therefore, is blocked in this paradigm in JSNENA 
to maintain semantic distinctions. 


4 For this phenomenon in language contact, see Hickey (2010b, 11; 2010a, 154). 
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The JSNENA perfect constructions with the resultative participle and copula 
have developed on the model of the morphosyntactic patterns of Gorani (§5.11.1). 
The replication of the Gorani patterns, however, are only partial. In the transitive 
indicative present perfect, for example, JSNENA does not have an oblique subject 
index corresponding to the oblique subject clitics of Gorani. The cause of the lack 
of correspondence in subject indexing is internal to JSNENA. The use of oblique 
L-suffixes to mark the subject would have created an inflection identical to the past 
copula, thus confusing the construction with a past perfect. In order to avoid this 
ambiguity, the use of the L-suffix subject index has been blocked. This has had the 
consequence of restricting the transitive perfect construction based on resultative 
participles to 3'* person subjects. Zero-marking of 3'* person subjects is tolerated 
but not of 1* and 2™ person subjects. This, therefore, has resulted in a further dif- 
ference from the Iranian model, which uses the transitive perfect with subjects of 
all persons. 

Another way in which the internal system of JSNENA can bring about a less than 
exact replication of Iranian patterns is the process whereby a feature that has been 
copied from Iranian takes on a life of its own within JSNENA. An example of this is 
the fact that JSNENA and other Jewish NENA dialects have replicated the general 
principles of the encoding of transitivity from Iranian but have applied them inter- 
nally in different ways across the verbal lexicon. As a result variation has arisen 
in the verbal lexicon of the NENA dialects regarding the distribution of transitivity 
encoding that does not match any corresponding variation in Iranian ($7.11). 

Another example of this phenomenon is the process of replication by JSNENA 
of Gorani patterns of differential object marking. In Gorani an object of a pres- 
ent-stem verb is in the oblique case when it is human or it is non-human but has the 
definite article suffix -aka or alternatively when the nominal is definite but is not 
marked with -aka. This oblique marking of the object is replicated in JSNENA by the 
oblique marking prefixed particle hal-. In JSNENA, however, only human objects 
have this oblique marking (87.15.1.2). This can be regarded as another example of 
how JSNENA has replicated the general principle of an Iranian morphosyntactic 
pattern, but has applied a slightly different distribution of this feature internally. 


12.3.2.4 Impact of Preference for Matching a Discrete Word 
JSNENA exhibits a preference to replicate the morphosyntax of unbound words 
rather than bound elements. The replication of the pattern of a bound element is 
sometimes avoided and as a result the use of a related unbound element is extended 
within JSNENA. Examples of this are as follows. 

JSNENA has replicated morphosyntactic patterns of Iranian demonstrative 
pronouns ($6.4). The Iranian pronouns occur as independent forms or, when used 
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adnominally, as discontinuous forms with a preposed element before the noun and 
a postposed element after it. JSNENA replicated the patterns only of the independ- 
ent forms. Evidently, matching with a single discrete word was easier than match- 
ing with a complex discontinuous morpheme. This resulted in a partial conver- 
gence with the Iranian morphosyntactic patterns of demonstratives. 

JSNENA has replicated the use of the morphosyntactic pattern of the invariable 
Kurdish adjectival form tar ‘other’ by the invariable form xet. When in Kurdish 
tar is used adverbially, it has an augment, resulting in the form itor. JSNENA has 
not replicated this bound augment prefix but has rather extended the meaning of 
the form xet to include the meaning of itar (§6.7.4.3). This is a case, therefore, of a 
preference being given to extension of meaning of unbound inherited elements 
in JSNENA over the replication of bound elements in the model Iranian language. 

A further example is seen in the replication by JSNENA of the pattern of Iranian 
indefinite markers. In Iranian, indefinite nouns are marked either by suffixed indef- 
inite markers (Kurdish -é(k), Gorani -ew). The unbound cardinal numeral yak ‘one’ 
is used as an indefinite marker in Kurdish only in restricted contexts to express dis- 
course saliency. JSNENA replicates the pattern of distribution of both the bound indef- 
inite suffixes and the unbound yak by the unbound JSNENA cardinal xa (§6.2). Struc- 
turally JSNENA xa corresponds to the Kurdish independent cardinal numeral yak 
rather than the suffix -é(k). It does not, however, become a bound suffix like -é(k). This 
indicates that the extension of the function of an inherited non-bound construction 
is preferred over the replication of the pattern of a non-bound element in Iranian. 


12.3.2.5 Impact of imperfect matching 

Another type of partial replication is seen in the JSNENA progressive construction 
k-xole k-ax-na I am eating’ ($5.5). This replicates the pattern of a progressive con- 
struction in Gorani in which an inflected realis form is preceded by a form com- 
posed of the present stem and the ending -àáy. This is not the same form as the infin- 
itive, but its ending resembles that of infinitives, which end in -ay or -ay. This can be 
identified, therefore, as a case of imperfect matching, in that the Iranian form has 
been matched with the inherited JSNENA infinitive in the progressive construction. 
This is similar to the process in contact phonology described by Blevins (2017) as 
the ‘perceptual magnet effect’, whereby speakers of a language match a sound in 
their L1 with a sound that is perceived to be similar, even if not objectively identical. 


12.3.2.6 Impact of a later overlay of Kurdish 

JSNENA matches the Gorani pattern of expression of pronominal objects ergatively 
by direct suffixes on past stem verbs. The Kurdish of the region does not express 
objects ergatively. In JSNENA, however, the replication of the Gorani pattern is not 
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complete, since the expression of the object by the direct suffixes is restricted to the 
third person (§5.10.3). In this case the restriction of the replication is likely to have 
had an external factor, namely the impact of Kurdish overlaying the Gorani pattern. 
As remarked, ergativity has decayed in the Kurdish of the region. This has resulted 
in partial decay in JSNENA with the marking of the 1* and 2™ person objects by 
direct suffixes being eliminated. Another factor in this process, impacting on both 
Kurdish and JSNENA, may have been the greater markedness, i.e. difficulty of 
learning, of 1‘ and 2" person objects expressed by direct suffixes (Khan 2017, 880; 
Thomason 2010, 43) 


12.3.2.7 Impact of grammatical category 


Verbs vs Nouns 

In general, our study has shown that there is greater convergence of JSNENA with 
Iranian in verbal morphosyntax than in nominal morphosyntax. There has been 
convergence of the core inflectional patterns of the verbal stems of JSNENA and 
NENA as a whole with those of Iranian verbs, which has brought about a major 
restructuring of the historical Aramaic verbal system. The nominal morphosyntax 
of JSNENA has not undergone such major restructuring. This is seen, for example, 
in the different degrees of convergence of the morphosyntax of person indexes 
on verbs and nouns. JSNENA replicates the pattern of Iranian oblique clitic pro- 
nouns only in their function of verbal arguments. It retains the inherited possessive 
pronominal suffixes on nouns and prepositions (§3.5). A further reflection of lack 
convergence of nominal morphosyntax in JSNENA and Iranian is the lack of con- 
vergence of gender assignment of JSNENA and Gorani nouns (§4.2.1). JSNENA has 
retained the historical gender of nouns or has undergone change through internal 
processes rather than through replication of the gender of Gorani nouns of a corre- 
sponding meaning. This is in line with typological findings that systems of gender 
assignment are stable, and thus resistant to borrowing (Wichmann and Holman 
2009). 


Realis vs Irrealis 

The various verbal forms that are derived from present stems include those that 
express realis and those that express irrealis. Our study has shown that the repli- 
cation by JSNENA of the function and distribution of Iranian realis verbal forms 
is greater than it is of Iranian irrealis verbal forms (§7.17). There are several 
cases where the distribution of irrealis verbal forms in JSNENA and Iranian do 
not match. 
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12.3.2.8 Calques 
Pattern replication includes also calques, i.e. loan translations, of various kinds. 
This may involve replication of idiomatic phrases, e.g. 


(1207) JSNENA Iranian 
eyelid (lit. back of eye) xàsa ena K. past caw, G. pastu cami, pelue 
baby (lit. small child) yalazora G.zarola warda; K. mandala warda 


you are able (lit. it comes to you) k-é-lox K. lē=t tē 


Another form of calque is the extension of the meaning of a single JSNENA word 
in imitation of the meaning and pattern of distribution of a corresponding Iranian 
word. The word resa in Aramaic, for example, originally meant ‘head’. The corre- 
sponding Gorani word is sar, which can mean ‘head’ or be used adverbially in the 
sense of ‘upon’. In JSNENA the word resa has now acquired the additional meaning 
of a preposition denoting ‘upon’ by replication of the pattern of distribution of sar. 
This is a clear case of grammaticalisation induced by contact.5 
Entire idiomatic clauses may be calqued (811.1.3), e.g. 


(1208) JSNENA: ba-rés-ox diya=y? ‘Are you mad?’ (lit. Has it hit your head?’ 
Persian: zad-e be-sar=et? 


12.3.2.9 Replication of syntactic and discourse patterns 

The syntax of the clause in JSNENA has converged to a large degree with the Iranian 
languages of the Sanandaj region. In the case of word order, the closest statistical 
match is with the word order patterns of Gorani. For instance, direct object argu- 
ments occur with the same frequency of occurrence in the preverbal position (cf. 
88.4.1). 

JSNENA clearly exhibits convergence with the Iranian languages in the way 
larger units than the clause are structured. This includes strategies of clause coor- 
dination and discourse cohesion (chapter 9). 

As remarked above (§12.2.3), JSNENA has replicated Standard Persian syn- 
detic patterns of subordination rather than those of Gorani and Kurdish. This has 
involved the borrowing of many Persian subordinating particles. It is notable, 
however, that JSNENA replicates Kurdish and Gorani patterns, rather than Persian, 
when asyndetic strategies are used for the subordination of clauses. 


5 Language contact often brings about grammaticalisation. See, in particular, Heine and Kuteva 
(2003; 2005). 
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12.4 Metatypy and communal identity 


We have seen that JSNENA has undergone extensive influence from the Iranian 
languages of the region. This has resulted in the replication of Iranian patterns 
in much of the morpho-syntax and syntax, the convergence of the phonological 
system with Iranian and the incorporation of numerous Iranian loanwords. Such 
massive change has resulted in a shift in typology of JSNENA, or metatypy, to use 
a term coined by Ross (1996; 2001; 2003). JSNENA and other closely related Jewish 
NENA dialects of the surrounding region can be said to have acquired their dis- 
tinctness or 'speciation' (according to the terminology of Mufwene 2001; 2007) 
through language contact. This shift in typological profile has replaced many of the 
typological features of historical Aramaic. Some historical distinctions were lost, if 
there was not a corresponding distinction in Iranian, e.g. the loss of gender in third 
person singular pronouns (83.2). JSNENA has, however, also been enriched with a 
variety of innovative features and distinctions that did not exist in earlier Aramaic 
but existed in Iranian, such as the indirective (evidential) use of the perfect (87.9.2). 
This reflects the fact that language contact can bring about both simplification and 
complexification (Trudgill 2010, 306; 2011). 

The Semitic heritage of JSNENA is, nevertheless, preserved in the morphology 
and the inherited elements of the lexicon. This retained inventory of inherited mor- 
phemes and lexemes is sufficient to make JSNENA an emblem of community iden- 
tity (cf. Matras 2010, 76). 

The vast number of Iranian loanwordsinJSNENA indicates there was no attempt 
at lexical exclusion. This could be regarded as a reflection of the rapprochement 
of the community identity of the Jews with that of the surrounding Iranian com- 
munities or even a mixed identity. A relevant comparison is with Alsatian—French 
bilinguals in Strasbourg who perceive language mixing and code-switching as a 
reflection of their community identity and so are more tolerant of borrowing. The 
speakers of French and Dutch in Brussels, on the other hand, mix their languages 
much less, since they perceive themselves as distinct communities (Treffers-Daller 
1994; 1999). Another case is the mixed language of the second-generation Portu- 
guese in France, know as immigrais, which is regarded by young members of the 
immigrant community as an emblem of their mixed identity (Gardner-Chloros 
2010, 193). 

Several cases have been documented of a community consciously excluding 
loanwords from a language in contact for the sake of maintaining a distinct com- 
munity identity. It was suggested in Khan (2020a, 389) that the absence of Arme- 
nian loanwords in the Christian NENA dialect of the Urmi region despite the close 
contact between NENA and Armenian speakers may have been motivated by a 
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desire to keep a clearly distinct identity. A similar phenomenon of conscious lexical 
exclusion in Amazonia has been identified by Epps and Stenzel (2013, 36), Floyd 
(2013) and Aikhenvald (2003). 

The contrast between the lexical exclusion of Armenian loanwords in NENA 
and the incorporation of numerous Iranian loanwords in Sanandaj may have 
related to the different relationships between the various community identi- 
ties involved. The Armenian Christians in the Urmi region and the NENA-speak- 
ing Christians shared the same religion. Many Armenians, moreover, married 
NENA-speaking Christians. There would have been a particular need, therefore, to 
preserve NENA group identity in such a situation of intimate social connection and 
cultural homogeneity between the two groups, in which the boundaries between 
group identities were particularly under threat. In the Sanandaj region, however, 
there was a clear group demarcation between the Jews and their Muslim Irani- 
an-speaking neighbours in their distinct religions. This religious distinction meant 
that the boundaries between the two groups was not under threat and there was 
a lesser need to mark communal distinctions by lexical exclusion or indeed the 
avoidance of eventual language shift. The effect of language contact, therefore, is 
more closely tied to social ideologies and perception of identity than the nature of 
the contact itself (cf. Hazen 2000, 126; Fought 2010, 285). 


12.5 Theoretical models of language contact 


In this section, we shall examine the sociolinguistic and psychological processes by 
which the deep influence of Iranian on JSNENA may have taken place. 

In the theoretical literature on language contact it is generally recognised that 
there are two main processes of linguistic influence. One of these has been termed 
‘borrowing’ and the other is generally termed ‘interference’ or ‘imposition’ (Thom- 
ason and Kaufman 1988, 37; Van Coetsem 1988; 1995; 2000; Winford 2005; 2010). In 
what follows we shall use the term ‘imposition’, proposed by Van Coetsem, rather 
than ‘interference’ for the second process. 

Borrowing is the incorporation by the recipient language (RL) of features from 
the source language (SL) typically without further changes to the RL beyond these 
incorporated features. This process involves primarily the acquisition by the RL of 
vocabulary from the SL without any impact on the structure of syntax or the system 
of phonology. Imposition, on the other hand, primarily involves the transfer of syn- 
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tactic patterns and phonological features from the SL to the RL and not vocabulary.® 
The distinction between borrowing and imposition is based, crucially, on which of 
the languages spoken by a bilingual speaker is the linguistically dominant one. This 
is the language in which the speaker is most proficient and most fluent, though 
not necessarily the native language of the speaker (Van Coetsem 1995, 70). Lin- 
guistic dominance should be distinguished from social dominance, which refers 
to the social or political status of a language. The agency of the influence is rooted 
in the knowledge by the speaker of the linguistically dominant language. When the 
process involves borrowing by the RL, the RL is the linguistically dominant lan- 
guage and features of the SL are imported into the RL by the agency of the RL. When 
the process involves imposition, the SL is the linguistically dominant language and 
features are transferred to the RL by the agency of the SL. 

One common situation in which imposition occurs is where there is a language 
shift by speakers and speakers of the language that is for them linguistically dom- 
inant (i.e. the SL) acquire through imperfect learning a second language (i.e. the 
RL), which is less dominant. The dominant SL in such situations is termed the sub- 
strate language and the less dominant RL the superstrate language. In the process 
of this imperfect learning syntactic structures and the phonological system of the 
dominant SL are typically imposed by speakers on the acquired language, without 
necessarily a transfer of vocabulary from the SL. 

This is not, however, the only situation in which imposition may occur. Imposi- 
tion may occur through the agency of a linguistically dominant language in a bilin- 
gual situation where this dominant language is not a substrate in a language shift 
to a less dominant language. This is typically the case where the RL is a maintained 
ancestral language of a small community and the dominant SL that has the agentiv- 
ity is an external language of the wider society that exerts cultural pressure on the 
smaller community." There is a sharing of patterns across the languages in contact. 
In such cases of imposition it has, indeed, been claimed that bilingual speakers 
organize their communication in both languages in a single linguistic system 
(Matras 2010). Such a situation lies behind the development of a linguistic area 
(Sprachbund), in which two or more languages have become structurally similar, as 
is the case with the languages in the Balkans (Joseph 1983; 2010) and the Indo-Ar- 


6 Ross (1996; 2001) coined the term *metatypy' to describe such a process in Melanesian languages 
whereby organisational structures are transferred but not concrete words. According to Ross, a 
factor bearing on this process is that social attitudes disfavour the replication of concrete word 
forms whose origin in another language is easily identifiable. 

7 For examples of this see especially Winford (2005). Another example is the Dutch community 
of Iowa where English was the linguistically dominant language while Dutch was still maintained 
(Smits 1998). 
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yan and Dravidian languages in India (Emeneau 1956; 1980). Ross (2003, 183) points 
out that that in almost all case studies of linguistic areas there is a one-sided process 
whereby one language, in our terms the RL, adopts the structures of another, in our 
terms the SL. This, therefore, is imposition through SL-agentivity. Imposition and 
the development of linguistic areas are facilitated by open and flexible attitudes 
toward community boundaries and identity (Matras 2010, 72). 

We have seen in our study that JSNENA has acquired a wide range of syntactic 
and morphosyntactic patterns from Iranian, and also acquired the phonological 
system of Iranian. Within the model described above, this should be regarded as 
the result of the imposition of features from the Iranian SL, which is linguistically 
dominant in the bilingual speech situation, onto JSNENA, which is less dominant. 
There is no evidence, however, that the Jews of Sanandaj were in a process of lan- 
guage shift from Iranian to JSNENA in the 20" century before the community dis- 
persed to a diaspora outside Iran. 

Rather, there is evidence that the Jews of the region were in a process of lan- 
guage shift from NENA to Iranian. Evidence for this is the fact that in several vil- 
lages in the Sanandaj region in the 20™ century the Jews spoke only Kurdish. It is 
likely that the ancestors of these Jews originally spoke some form of NENA, espe- 
cially since the Jews of the region seem to have migrated to Iran from Iraq. Other 
possible evidence of a language shift from NENA to Iranian is constituted by some 
structures of Gorani that resemble NENA structures (see §12.1.2 above) and may 
have arisen by imposition of NENA syntactic patterns on Gorani through language 
shift from NENA to Gorani at an earlier historical period.? Indeed, language shift 
is a common outcome of asymmetrical bilingualism cross-linguistically where an 
external language is dominant (Thomason 2001, 9; Romaine 2010, 320). 

The JSNENA-speakers who were the informants for Khan's description of the 
dialect acquired JSNENA as a native language at home. From an early age, however, 
they became bilingual in Kurdish. There were Kurdish-speaking servants in most 
Jewish homes with whom young children communicated. The bilingualism appears, 
therefore, to have been native, or near-native. JSNENA-speakers, therefore, would 
have acquired Kurdish long before the ‘critical threshold’ of age for perfect language 
acquisition (Lenneberg 1967; Labov 1972; Trudgill 2010, 310). Children used Kurdish 
to communicate with their Kurdish neighbours when playing with them. As adults, 
JSNENA-speakers, in particular the men, used only Kurdish in their professional 
and social interactions with Kurds throughout the day. This, no doubt, resulted in 


8 Several cases of grammatical replication proceeding in both directions when two languages are 
in contact have been documented in the literature, see, e.g., Heine and Kuteva (2010, 100-101). The 
sociolinguistic model as to how such a situation takes place is not, however, always clarified. 
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the linguistic dominance of Kurdish in at least the adult men of the Jewish com- 
munity. JSNENA was spoken by Jewish adults, at least the men, as a maintained 
heritage language and the linguistically dominant Iranian language had the agency 
of change. This resulted in the imposition of syntactic and phonological features 
on JSNENA. If the process began with adult men, it would have quickly spread to 
other speakers through the close-knit social networks of the Jewish community? 
The trajectory of this situation of imposition on the RL by the agentivity ofthe SL in 
a bilingual would have been towards the loss of the maintained RL language, which, 
as remarked, appears to have happened in some Jewish communities in the region. 
This linguistic dominance of Kurdish is likely to have come about by intense contact 
and cultural pressure, enhanced by the cordial relationship between Jews and 
Muslims in Sanandaj, which no doubt boosted a positive attitude towards Kurdish.!? 

A complicating issue with regard to this proposed model is the presence of a 
large number of Iranian loanwords in JSNENA. As remarked, loanwords are typ- 
ically transferred to a RL through a process of borrowing in which the RL is the 
linguistically dominant language. Loanwords are not expected in a process of impo- 
sition through the agency of a linguistically dominant SL. One way of explaining 
this may be to regard all Iranian features in JSNENA to have been transferred by 
a process of borrowing through RL agency. It would have to be assumed that due 
to the proficiency of the JSNENA-speakers in Iranian, the borrowing process went 
beyond the transfer of vocabulary and included also syntax and phonology. An 
analogous case of an ancestral language undergoing extensive influence in lexicon 
and grammatical structure from a politically dominant external language that has 
been studied in the literature is Asia Minor Greek (Dawkins 1916). Thomason and 
Kaufman (1988, 45, 215) regard this to be a case of borrowing by the Greek dialects, 
which was so intense that it included all levels of language. Winford (2005, 402-9; 
2010, 181), on the other hand, argues that such a wholesale transfer of features 
must have taken place through the process of imposition by Turkish-dominant 
bilinguals, i.e. by SL agentivity. This would explain, he argues, why the lexical loans 
include many items of basic vocabulary, which is ‘not normally associated with 
borrowing alone'. Winford (2005, 408), nevertheless, contends that the process that 
brought about the changes in Asia Minor Greek involved both types of agentivity 
with Greek-dominant bilinguals implementing RL agentivity, and Turkish-dom- 
inant bilinguals implementing SL agentivity. He apparently means that much of 


9 For the role of close-knit social networks in the spread of linguistic innovations see e.g. Milroy 
(1987). 

10 See Thomason (2010, 38-39) and Matras (2010, 72) for the way speakers’ attitudes facilitate or 
block contact-induced change. 
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the lexical borrowing resulted from RL agentivity, though he does not state this 
explicitly. 

The situation of JSNENA is similar to Asia Minor Greek in that speakers have 
historically gradually lost competence in their ancestral language as they become 
linguistically dominant in a language they have acquired later. As remarked above, 
this is an incipient language shift to the external language, i.e. Iranian in the case of 
JSNENA and Turkish in the case of Asia Minor Greek. Indeed many ofthe Greek-speak- 
ing villages shifted completely to Turkish and, as remarked above, there is evidence 
of a complete shift of some NENA-speaking communities in western Iran to Iranian. 

If we apply Winford's model for Asian Minor Greek to JSNENA, we would 
have to assume that the process that brought about the contact-induced changes 
in JSNENA involved both NENA-dominant bilinguals implementing RL agentivity, 
and Iranian-dominant bilinguals implementing SL agentivity. This would mean, in 
effect, that there was a fine balance and tension between the dominance of the two 
languages. Such a scenario could perhaps have arisen in a situation in which some 
components of the community (e.g. women and children) were dominant in NENA 
and other components (e.g. adult men) were dominant in Iranian. 

A possible alternative model would be to take a diachronic perspective. It is sig- 
nificant that the majority of Iranian loanwords in JSNENA are from Gorani rather 
than Kurdish. This would mean that most of the lexical borrowing took place at an 
earlier historical period, before the shift to Kurdish in the population of the region 
at the end of the nineteenth century. If the NENA dialects of the region were on a 
trajectory of language shift to Iranian, this would have involved a shift in domi- 
nance in the languages of bilinguals. It can be hypothesised that at an earlier period 
the bilingual NENA-speaking communities were NENA-dominant and this gave 
rise to the borrowing of vocabulary from Gorani. In some regions NENA-speakers 
appear to have remained NENA-dominant to modern times (see below). As we have 
discussed (812.3.1.1), there is often a functional motivation for the borrowing of 
basic vocabulary in JSNENA, e.g. the expression of formality in the naming of senior 
members of the family or the association of words with emotion. This selection 
of loanwords for the sake of lexical enrichment would seem to be a feature of RL 
agentivity. At a later period, the linguistic dominance of NENA would have given 
ground to the dominance of Iranian. As a consequence imposition of Iranian fea- 
tures would have taken place through SL agentivity. As we have seen, many of the 
syntactic and morpho-syntactic patterns that were imposed on JSNENA were spe- 
cifically those of Gorani, which suggests that this process of Iranian-dominant SL 
agentivity had begun while Gorani was still widely spoken in the region. A number 
of syntactic and morphosyntactic features of JSNENA, however, have been shown to 
have their origin in Kurdish rather than Gorani. This shows that the Iranian-dom- 
inant agentivity of imposition continued down to modern times. The borrowing 
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of vocabulary from Kurdish through NENA-dominant agentivity does not seem to 
have so evident in this more recent period. 

Unlike in a language shift situation, the dominance of a maintained heritage 
language by an external language in a bilingual situation also appears to have 
brought about an increase in the number of loanwords in the maintained language 
from the dominant language. Although the process of incorporating loanwords 
may have begun by borrowing through RL agentivity, when the dominance shifts 
to the external language in such bilingual situations the scale of the transfer of 
loanwords is likely to increase. 

There are other possible scenarios in which imposition may have taken place 
on JSNENA. 

Before the foundation of the town of Sanandaj, the Jews in the region lived in 
small villages. They may have had Gorani-speaking Muslim neighbours in the same 
village. In such small village communities it is possible that the Gorani-speakers 
learnt some of the NENA of their Jewish neighbours. We are aware of some cases 
in small village communities of speakers of an external language learning NENA. 
This has been observed by Khan, for example, in villages in Armenia where native 
speakers of Armenian learn NENA to communicate with their NENA-speaking 
neighbours. If the Gorani-speaking inhabitants in the villages learnt NENA, this is 
likely to have been imperfect learning, which would have resulted in the imposi- 
tion of features from the linguistically dominant Gorani language. This could have 
resulted in the diffusion of Gorani syntactic and phonological features into NENA. 

Another possible route for the imposition of Iranian features on JSNENA 
may have been through the migration of Iranian-speaking Jews from villages into 
Sanandaj. If these Jews learnt JSNENA, this, again, is likely to have been imperfectly 
and, therefore, be the vector of imposition of Iranian features on JSNENA. Indeed, 
there are reports that in the twentieth century Jews who spoke Kurdish rather than 
NENA in villages migrated to Sanandaj and learnt to speak JSNENA. These Jews 
are said to have spoken JSNENA with an ‘accent’, suggesting that they learnt the 
language imperfectly. 

So, we see that although it is reasonably clear that there must have been impo- 
sition of Iranian features on JSNENA by the agentivity of a linguistically dominant 
Iranian SL, it is not possible to establish with complete certainty how this impo- 
sition took place. It is, in fact, possible that several of the vectors of imposition 
described above were operative on JSNENA at various stages of its development. 

Finally, how does the incorporation in JSNENA of features from Persian fit into 
these models? It has been shown that some Iranian loanwords in JSNENA are from 
Persian (§11.2). Also several subordinating particles have been borrowed from 
Persian (§10). 
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Many of the Persian loanwords in JSNENA have undergone morphological and 
phonological adaptation to Kurdish, which suggests that they entered JSNENA through 
Kurdish. They do not belong to the basic vocabulary but are rather typically abstract 
nouns, objects and concepts relating to the modern world, government administra- 
tion or the wider world. They, therefore, fill a lexical gap in JSNENA. It is likely, there- 
fore, that they entered JSNENA through imposition by Kurdish-dominant agentivity. 
This differs from replacement of basic NENA vocabulary by Iranian loanwords, often 
for functional purposes, which happened at an earlier period and can be considered 
to have taken place by a process of borrowing through NENA-dominant agentivity. 

The formation of subordinate syntactic constructions with Persian subordinat- 
ing particles appears to involve a different process. Such constructions are repli- 
cations of Standard Persian constructions learned by JSNENA-speakers at school. 
They are associated, therefore, with a high register of educated language. All of 
Khan’s JSNENA-speaking informants attended Persian-speaking schools. 

It is relevant to note that although JSNENA-speakers use Persian subordination 
particles, the subordinate constructions do not always replicate the exact struc- 
ture of corresponding Persian syntactic constructions. This is seen, for example, in 
JSNENA relative clauses that use the Persian subordinating particle ke but do not 
replicate the Persian linking particle -ī on the head noun. It is possible, therefore, 
that the Persian subordinating particles entered JSNENA by a process of borrow- 
ing, whereby for JSNENA-speakers JSNENA was linguistically dominant vis-à-vis 
Persian. This would explain why words were borrowed, rather than structures. 

An alternative explanation of the lack of full correspondence between the 
structure of JSNENA and Persian relative clauses is that the Persian linking particle 
-I was not replicated because it was a bound element. The process could have been 
one of imposition of a syntactic structure from Persian, but there was a constraint 
on the replication of bound elements. This constraint on replication of bound ele- 
ments has been observed in other areas of grammar (e.g. indefinite marking §6.2). 
The subordinate constructions with Persian particles in JSNENA reflect the replica- 
tion of the high register of the literary Persian language. When JSNENA-speakers 
use asyndetic constructions, these follow the pattern of Kurdish and Gorani rather 
than Persian (810.2.2 & 810.7.5 & §10.8.3) and can be regarded as belonging to a 
lower register of JSNENA speech. If the incorporation of Persian subordinating par- 
ticles in JSNENA is the result of imposition on JSNENA from Persian, the latter must 
be assumed to have been linguistically dominant in high register speech. Khan’s 
informants, however, must be assumed to be Kurdish-dominant, following the dis- 
cussion above. This means that there would have been a complex dominance rela- 
tionship between three languages in the speech of JSNENA-speakers in the twenti- 
eth century. There was the basic dominance of Kurdish and this was supplemented 
by the dominance of Persian for constructions associated with high register speech. 
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The NENA dialect spoken by the Christian community in Sanandaj differed rad- 
ically from JSNENA. This book has not compared JSNENA systematically with Chris- 
tian NENA of Sanandaj, mainly on account of the fact that the Christian dialect has 
still not been documented in any detail. Furthermore, due to the radical differences 
between the Jewish and Christian dialects, the Jews communicated with the Chris- 
tians in Kurdish. This means that the Jewish NENA-speakers did not have contact 
with the Christian NENA dialect. The Christian NENA dialect, therefore, did not play 
a role in the language networks of the Jews and did not, as far as we can see, have 
any influence on JSNENA. It is worth drawing attention, however, to a distinction 
between JSNENA and the Christian NENA of Sanandaj with regard to the imposition 
of Iranian structures. It would appear from what is known of the Christian dialect 
that it has converged to a lesser extent with Iranian structures than JSNENA. This 
can be illustrated by a feature in the phonology and a feature in the morphosyntax. 

In JSNENA, several words exhibit a non-etymological pharyngeal, which has 
developed by segmentalisation of flat resonance. The model for this process is 
found in the Iranian phonological system (see §2.2.2.5 for details). Such non-etymo- 
logical pharyngeals do not occur in the Christian dialect, e.g. 


(1209) Non-Etymological Pharyngeals 


Jewish Christian Historical flat resonance 
Sanandaj Sanandaj in Jewish Sanandaj 


‘town’ ‘ahra ásra < *ahra < *aora 

‘three’ təlhá tlása «*tlaha < *tlaoa 

*day before lá-hmal — lá-tamal — « *lahammal < *la@ammal 
yesterday' 

‘ears’ nahàálé ^ nasyáse <*nahale< *na0a0à 


In the inflection of past stems of verbs, JSNENA uses oblique subject indexes on 
transitive verbs and direct subject indexes on intransitive verbs. This matches the 
pattern of inflection of Iranian. The Christian NENA dialect, on the other hand, uses 
oblique indexes for both transitive and intransitive verbs, as is the case in the main 
body of NENA: 


(1210) JSNENA 


Transitive — gras-lü ‘they pulled’ 
pull.PsT-OBL.3PL 
Intranstive qim-i ‘they arose’ 


rise.PST-DIR.3PL 
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(1211) Sanandaj Kurdish 


Transitive késd=yan ‘they pulled’ 
pull.PST-OBL.3PL 
Intranstive  hal-sà-n ‘they arose’ 


pvb-rise.PST-3PL 


(1212) Christian Sanandaj NENA 


Transitive gras-lu ‘they pulled’ 
pull.PsT-OBL.3PL 
Intranstive qam-lu ‘they arose’ 


rise.PST-OBL.3PL 


These differences suggest that there was a difference in the balance of linguistic 
dominance of NENA and Iranian in the Jewish community from that of the Chris- 
tian community. It would appear that Iranian was linguistically dominant in the 
Christian community. This is shown by the fact that the phonology has lost features 
that do not appear in Iranian, e.g. the interdentals *0 and *ð, which are realised as 
/s/and /d/ respectively. Moreover the language has replicated many Iranian syntac- 
tic structures, such as clause-final word order. There has been, therefore, an impo- 
sition of Iranian patterns on Christian NENA of Sanandaj. The degree of the linguis- 
tic dominance and the extent of the imposition, however, appears to have been less 
than is the case with JSNENA. This suggests that linguistic dominance is scalar. 

The greater linguistic dominance of Iranian in the Jewish community of 
Sanandaj than in the Christian community is likely to have a sociolinguistic expla- 
nation. As stated above (§12.4), the effect of language contact is more closely tied to 
social ideologies and perception of identity than the nature of the contact itself. One 
could see this, therefore, as a reflection of a greater rapprochement between the 
communal identity of the Jews and that of the Muslim Iranians than was the case 
between identities of the Christian community and the Muslim Iranians. Using the 
terminology of Hazen (2000), it could be said that the Jews had a more ‘expanded 
identity’ than the Christians. 

When investigating the various possible models of processes of contact-in- 
duced change that took place in JSNENA, it is helpful to take into account how these 
models can be applied to the development of the NENA dialect group as a whole. 

In modern times, NENA dialects that are still spoken in Iraq and Iran are in 
contact with a variety of external languages. In the main body of NENA various 
dialects of Kurdish constitute the main contact language. In the region of the Mosul 
plain, the main contact language is Arabic. In the Urmi region of north-western 
Iran the main contact languages are Azeri Turkish and Persian. This is reflected in 
loanwords from these various external languages in the dialects in these respective 
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regions. The phonological systems of many NENA dialects exhibit adaptations to 
match the phonological systems of the contact languages. The morphosyntax and 
syntax of the NENA dialects also include various imitations of patterns found in 
contact languages. 

It is a complex task to attempt to apply the model of borrowing and imposition 
to the various dialects of the NENA group. One complicating factor is that the exter- 
nal contact languages have changed diachronically. Also the relative dominance of 
the external languages has changed diachronically. Moreover, there appear to have 
been various historical layers of language shift. In the Urmi region, for example, 
the main contact vernacular language is now Azeri Turkish and this is reflected by 
the presence of hundreds of Azeri loanwords in the NENA dialects of the region. 
Embedded in these dialects, however, one may find an earlier layer of Kurdish 
loanwords, which have been fully adapted to NENA morphology (Khan 2016, vol. 
1, 1-2). Nowadays speakers of NENA in the Urmi region have little contact with 
Kurdish, but the Kurdish loanwords suggests that Kurdish was a major contact lan- 
guage at an earlier period. The same applies to the dialects of the Mosul plain, such 
as Ch. Qaraqosh, which contains various Kurdish loanwords, but in modern times 
the main contact language of NENA-speakers of Qaraqosh has been Arabic. In some 
cases in modern times there was only limited bilingualism. Many NENA-speakers 
in the remote mountain villages of the Tyare region, for example, did not speak the 
Kurdish of the Muslims of the region.!! 

The verbal system of all NENA dialects reflects a radical restructuring of the 
verbal system of historical Aramaic by imitation of the patterns of the Iranian 
verbal system. As discussed in 85.2, this involved the loss of the historical Aramaic 
finite verbal forms and their replacement with participles. A similar radical 
restructuring of the verbal system took place in the neighbouring Turoyo group 
of Neo-Aramaic dialects west of the Tigris. Such a thoroughgoing transfer of mor- 
phosyntactic patterns is the kind of change that would be expected to have taken 
place through imposition rather than borrowing. Since this is a feature of all NENA 
dialects, although there are variations in the details across the dialects, and is also 
a feature of Turoyo, it must be an ancient development. 

As remarked, this radical change must have occurred through imposition by 
Iranian-dominant bilinguals. This could have arisen in a language situation such 
as the one we have described in Sanandaj, where an ancestral NENA dialect had 
ceded linguistic dominance to Iranian. As we have seen, in such a situation the 
NENA-speaking community would have been on a trajectory of language shift to 


11 The authors are grateful to Hezy Mutzafi and Shabo Talay for clarifying the language situation 
of the NENA-speakers in the Tyare region in modern times. 
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Iranian. There is, indeed, some evidence that NENA-speaking communities shifted 
to Iranian. Some of the Jewish communities in mountain villages in Iraq and Turkey 
spoke only Kurdish in modern times. Counterevidence to this model, however, is 
that the NENA dialects have survived and have remained robustly vital for many 
centuries and do not appear to have been on an inexorable trajectory to language 
shift to Iranian. Indeed some dialects in modern times, such as those of the Urmi 
region and the Mosul plain, are not in intense contact with Iranian. Moreover some 
dialects in remote mountain villages, such as those in the Upper and Lower Tyare 
regions, appear to have had only limited contact with Kurdish. 

Another model for explaining the radical restructuring of the NENA and 
Turoyo verbal system is that there was a language shift of Iranian-speaking com- 
munities to Aramaic some time in antiquity when Aramaic was widely spoken 
in the Middle East. The Iranian morphosyntactic patterns would, therefore, have 
entered Aramaic by imperfect learning by Iranian-dominant speakers, i.e. by a 
process of imposition. In such a situation, Iranian would have been a substrate 
language. The shift must have been from some kind of Middle Iranian, in which the 
syntactic patterns of the verbal system that are parallel with NENA had developed. 
It is likely that speakers of also other languages shifted to Aramaic at some point 
in the past and left their mark on NENA. This applies, for example, to Armenian. 
There are some clear parallels in structure between the present verbal forms of 
Eastern Armenian and Western Armenian and NENA present forms, i.e. the use of 
locative constructions for the present in Eastern Armenian and the use of prever- 
bal particles, in some cases with a k- element, in Western Armenian (Khan 2018a, 
39-40). Such forms are innovations in NENA in comparison with historical Aramaic 
and are likely to have entered NENA by Armenian-speakers shifting to Aramaic. 
Unlike the basic re-organisation of the NENA verbal system into a system based on 
participles, which is general to NENA, the introduction of these Armenian patterns 
differs across the various geographical areas of NENA. This suggests that the shift 
from Armenian is likely to have taken place at an earlier period. 

It is significant that NENA dialects contain relatively few loanwords that can 
be identified as coming from Middle Iranian or earlier. The vast majority of Iranian 
loanwords are from local Kurdish or Gorani dialects from a later period. Likewise 
there are few Armenian loanwords in NENA dialects. This lack of loanwords would 
be expected in a situation of language shift. 

At some point after these language shifts to Aramaic, the Aramaic language 
gradually became less widely spoken in the region. This certainly would have been 
the case after the rise of Islam and the spread of Arabic. The ancestor dialects of 
NENA survived in the Christian and Jewish minority groups mainly, it seems, since 
they came to be an emblem of their distinct cultural identity. These NENA dialects 
were initially the linguistically dominant language of their speakers and contact 
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with external local languages resulted in borrowing of loanwords. In some com- 
munities the linguistic dominance of the NENA dialects continued down to modern 
times. This applies, for example, to the Tyare dialects. The speakers of these dialects 
in the isolated mountain villages had only limited contact with the Kurdish dialects 
of the region in modern times. As expected, therefore, they are among the most 
archaic NENA dialects, preserving archaisms in phonology and Aramaic lexicon. 
The speakers of many other dialects, however, were in more intense contact with 
external languages, which gradually acquired linguistic dominance due to cultural 
pressure. This resulted in the imposition of the phonology of the external languages 
and features of their syntax, as well as an increase in loanwords. 

In the NENA-speaking communities where the linguistic dominance of an 
external language had developed, this linguistic dominance was of varying degrees. 
These differences in degree of dominance are reflected, in particular, by differ- 
ent degrees of levelling of syntactic patterns and different proportions of loan- 
words. The dominance of the external language appears to have been particularly 
advanced in the case of the Jewish communities speaking the Trans-Zab dialects. 
This is seen in the fact that the syntax of the Jewish Trans-Zab dialects has acquired 
the patterns of Iranian to a greater extent than other subgroups of NENA, one con- 
spicuous feature being near-regular clause-final word order. They also contain a 
larger quantity of loanwords than other NENA dialects. Within the Jewish Trans- 
Zab subgroup, the dialects on the south-eastern periphery of NENA in the region of 
Suleimaniyya and western Iran, including JSNENA in Sanandaj, exhibit the greatest 
assimilation to the syntax and morpho-syntax of Iranian. It follows, therefore, that 
in these communities the dominance of the external Iranian languages was particu- 
larly advanced. According to the model that we are adopting here, therefore, these 
dialects would have been furthest along the trajectory towards language shift to the 
external language. 

Since JSNENA, and indeed many other NENA dialects, are now on the verge of 
extinction due the displacement of the speakers, this drift towards language shift 
will not be completed. If our model is correct, however, the dialect would have 
probably become extinct eventually due to language shift even if there had not 
been such a population displacement. 


Appendix 


Glossed texts 


JSNENA 


This text is a folktale narrated by Victoria Amini, who was born in Sanandaj in 
the 1930s. It was recorded in Israel in 2007 by Geoffrey Khan and appears in the 
text corpus of Khan (2009, 480-87). Its transcription here has been adapted to the 
system used in this volume. 


(1) 


(2) 


xà! bronà! hiye ba-olüàm!  kacál-ye-Ie.! masta 
one boy come.PST.3SG.M in-world  bald-coP.PsT-OBL.3sG.M hair 
lit-wa ba-res-ef.! 


NEG.EXIST-PSTC on-head-3sc.M 
‘A boy came into the world who was bald. He did not have a hair on his head.’ 


bar-do xarüé! ‘ay  bronà! barüxa lit-wà-le.! 
after-oBL.that later this boy friend — NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘Later (in his life) he did not have a friend.’ 


hic-kas  barüx-éf la — xar-wa.! 
nobody friend-3sc.M NEG become.PRS.3SG.M-PSTC 
‘Nobody became his friend.’ 


rawé,| ràwe! tü-inke — xir! ba-xa 
grOW.PST.38G.M grow.PST.3SG.M until BRD become.PST.3sG.M at-one 
bronà! taqriban asri — šənë.! 


boy approximately twenty years 
‘He grew and grew until he became a boy about twenty years old’ 


ay brona bē-čāra hic-kas lit-wa-lé.| 
this boy  without-remedy no-person NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘This helpless boy had nobody.’ 


xa-yoma tiw mantak-e dàak-éf! hqe-le 
one-day  sitPsT3sSG.M with mother-3sG.M  speak.PST-OBL.3sG.M 
mir-e! dàyka! ‘ana! 


Say.PST-OBL.32sG.M mother I 


[o] Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [GXEMAS This work is licensed under the Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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(3) 


hié barüxa lit-i! wa-la — k-aé-na 

any friend NEG.EXIST-OBL.1SG and-NEG IND-know.PRS-1SG.M 

ma hona.! 

what do.PRS-1SG.M 

‘One day he sat with his mother, spoke and said, “Mother, I do not have any 
friend and I do not know what to do.” 


ha-lax' tamam 'ay dawruwar-àn! dawat 
come.IMP.SG-OBL.2SG.F all those around-1PL invitation 
ho-n-i! baska ^ 'à$na xa-dàna màn-ün-ü! 
do.PRS-1SG.M-3PL perhaps acquaintance one-cLF from-3PL-and 
baxlé zandagi hol-exin.! 

together life do.PRS-1PL 


“Come, I shall invite everybody around us, perhaps I shall become acquainted 
with one of them and we can spend time’ together.” 


xü-lele! = rüba  xàrj wil-e! rüba xālà 
one-night much expenditure make.PsT-oBL.3sG.M much food 
tras-lé.| 

make.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘One night he spent a lot of money and made a lot of food.’ 


xülà! ga-hafsa' re$a ara moandeé-le-ü! nase 
food in-courtyard upon ground lay.PST-OBL.3sG.M-and people 
kulé  tiw-i=a! xala rüba trəş-lē.! 


all  sit.PRs-3PL-and food much do.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘He laid out the food in the courtyard on the ground and all the people sat 
down. He made a lot of food.’ 


mir-é ‘ana,! ta-dàak-éf mir-é,| ‘ana 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M_ I to-mother-3sG.M say.PST-OBL.3SG.M I 
ay-xàla — taros-n-éf! 

this-food make.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.M 

He said, “I”—he said to his mother—*I shall make this food.” 


1 Literally: life. 
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āna k-àē-na! bar-do xarae! ay | Cokma 
I IND-know.PRS-1sG.M after-oBL.that afterwards these some 
nüsé!  har-lele xa-nàása da'wat didi k-ol! 

people each-night one-person invitation OBL.1SG IND-do.PRS.3sG.M 
ke ana g-ezna ga-pealg-ünzü! anà! baraxawalé 
SBRD I IND-g0.PRS-1SG.M_ in-middle-3Pr-and I friends 
dóq-na.! 


hold.PRs-1sG.M 
“I know that afterwards each night one of these people will invite me, since 
I shall go among them and make friends.” 


wale! ea  zilzü! nàs-ake ‘sar xīl-ü! 
now this go.PST.3sG.M-and people-DEF evening eat.PST-OBL.3PL 
‘Now, he went (to make the preparations) and the people ate in the evening. 


nāšē kulē hīyē-n dokàū! xālà! ràba 

people all  come.PsT-3PL there-and food much 

tràs-waá-le-ü! yaxni saqütü-ü! kacawé, yapragé| 
make.PST-PSTC-OBL.3sG.M-and soup offal rissoles vine leaves 


razzü xwüra-ü! rəzzà yarüqa-ü! küle jor  tras-wa-le 

rice  white-and rice  green-and every kind make.PsT-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
bàqa nāšē.! 

for ^ people 

‘The people all came there. He had made a lot of food—offal soup, rissoles, 
stuffed vine leaves, white rice, green rice. He made every kind (of food) for 
the people.’ 


'ay-nàse kulé | hiye-n! ay-xüla — kulé xil-ü.! 
those-people all  come.PsT-3PL this-food all  eat.PST-OBL.3PL 
"The people all came and ate all the food." 


kulé xil-ün-ü! rüba  mtü-lün-ü! 
al ^ eatPST-OBL3PL-and much serve.PST-OBL.3PL-and 
hqé-lànzü! gxik-izül psix-icü! ‘0=€ 


speak.PST-OBL.3PL=and laugh.psT-3PL=and be merry.PsT-3PL-and he=ADD 
rüba xos-hàl xir-ü! 

very happy  become.PsT.3sc.M-and 

‘They all ate, served themselves a lot, spoke, laughed, made merry, and he 
was happy. 
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man-ü — kule hgé-le! baška ^ 'elhàzy! 'anyexae 
with-3PL all  speak.PST-OBL.3sG.M perhaps God=cop.3sG.M_ they 
barüx-ef xar-i wal he-lü 

friends-3sG.M become.PRS-3PL and come.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.3PL 

da wat-éf holi! — ke-hezol gapolga — nàsà!  hawe 
invitation-38G6.M COMPL go.PRS.3SG.M in-middle people be.PRs.3sG.M 
ga-palga — násé-ü! 'alē-nī-lē-ò.! 

in-middle people-and know.PRS-3PL-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 

‘He spoke with them all, so that perhaps, God willing, they would become 
his friends and would be able to invite him, so that he could visit people,” 
be among people and become acquainted with them.’ 


ay bronà! dawat-aké wil-à-lezü! ta-saat-e! 

this boy invitation-DEF do.PST-3sG.F-OBL.3sGc.M-and to-hour-EZ 
tresàr lelé! | dokàzye-lün-ü! 

twelve night there-coPPsT-3PL-and 

‘The boy held the party? and they were there until twelve o'clock at night.’ 


dana dana kulé zil-i-6.' tiw m-daak-éf 
CLF CLF all  go.PST-3PL-TELIC sit.PST.3SG.M with-mother-3sG.M 
hgé-le.! 


speak.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
‘One by one they went away. He sat down and spoke with his mother.’ 


mir-e dàyka! üt  nos-ax hàzàr hūla.! 
say.PST-OBL.3SG.M mother you self-2sc.F ready make.IMP.SG-OBL.3SG.F 
jolé ayze-é — xüf,! jale ‘ayzé hawé-lax,! 

clothes good-ADD sew.IMP.sG clothes good  be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.2SG.F 
kule ‘asar didan — da 'wàt k-ol-i.! 

every evening OBL.1PL invitation IND-do.PRS-3PL 

‘He said, “Mother, prepare yourself, sew fine clothes, get some fine clothes, 
they will invite us every evening." 


2 Literally: go among people. 
3 Literally: made the invitation. 
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hàr asar' ^ xa-nàása dawat hol-àn! nos-ef 
every evening one-person invitation do.PRS.3SG.-OBL.1PL  self-3SG.M 
tre yarxe — tül garés.! 


two months length pull.PRs.3sG.M 


“Fach evening for two months somebody in turn will invite us."* 


‘ana=¢ barixawalé k-wè-lī! 'üna-c xos-hal 
I-ApD friends IND-be.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.1SG I=ADD happy 
xar-na exa. 


become.PRS-1sG.M this 
“Ishall have friends. I shall be happy,” and so forth.’ 


(7  walé! kule "sar! tiw ga-qam-taràzü! muntazàr 
but every evening sit.psT.3sG.M in-before-door-and expecting 
xir! baška | dawatéf hol-i.| hic-kas 
become perhaps invitation-3sc.M do.PRs-3PL nobody 
la-hiyé.| 


NEG-come.PST.3SG.M 
‘But, every evening he sat outside, he waited hoping they would invite him, 
and nobody came.’ 


xà yoma! trè  yomé&! tolhà yomé, xir xà 
one day two days three days  become.Psr3sG.M one 
yarxa! hickas da wat-ef la  wité! 


month nobody invitation-3sG.M NEG do.PST-OBL.3sSG.M 

‘One day, two days, three days (went by), a month passed, nobody invited him,’ 
daak-ef mir-a xé-lox?! üt ay hasta 
mother-3sG.M Say.PST-OBL.3SG.F see.PST-OBL.2SG.M you this work 
wil-d-lox, | ay  kulé pulé ^ xorj-ilox! 
do.PST-3SG.F-OBL.2SG.M this all money spend.PST-3PL-OBL.2SG.M 

hié kast —— da wat-ox la wil-é.! 

no person invitation-256.M NEG do.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘His mother said, “Do you see? You have done this work, you have spent all 
this money, and nobody has invited you.” 


4 Literally: It will last for two months (that) every evening somebody will invite us. 
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mir-e dàyka! alha ruwà=y! àt! xafàt 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M mother God  great-COP.38G.M you worry 

la-xul.! bəľāxərà! xa-yoma k-wè! anà! dawat-i 
NEG-eat.IMP.SG in the end one-day  IND-be.3sG.M I invitation-1sG 
k-oLi.! 

IND-do-3PL 


‘He said, “Mother. God is great. Don't worry. In the end, a day will come when 
they will invite me.” 


zil bazar=i' ‘o-nase kulé dawat 

go.PST.3SG.M market=and those-people all invitation 

wil-t-wa-lé! kulé dübàra salom  dré-la 
do.PST-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3sG.M all again greeting put.PST-OBL.3PL 
aL-efzül 

on-3sc.M-and 

‘He went to the market. The people whom he had invited all greeted him again.’ 


hqé-le moan-ün-ü! ^ mir-é màn! ‘anda! 
speak.PST-OBL.1SG Wwith-3PL-and say.PST-OBL.3sG.M lookimpsG I 
da‘wat=é didaxün  wil-t! ke — hé-tün bel-i 
invitation-EZ OBL.2PL  do.PST-OBL.1SG SBRD come.PRS-2PL house-1sG 
mémüni wilt baq-axiin. | 

hosting  do.PST-OBL.1sG for-2PL 

‘He spoke to them and said, “Look, I invited you to come and I hosted you in 
my house." 


axtü ta-mà didi-ü daak-t da'wat la 
you for-what oBL.1sc-and mother-1sc invitation NEG 
k-ol-étun, | ke 'ūna=č hē-na ga-palg-axun?| 


IND-do.PRS-2PL SBRD I=ADD come.PRS-1SG.M in-middle-2PL 
“Why do you not invite me and my mother, so that I can visit you?” 


mir-ü rola! ‘at  sarwatmàndzyet! ke at! pulé 
Say.PST-OBL.3PL child you rich-COP.2sG.M SBRD you money 
rüba _ hit-ox ke ay mémani dəwq-à-lox.! 

much EXIST-OBL.2SG.M SBRD this hospitality hold.PsT-3sG.F-OLB.2SG.M 
axni là — k-e-lan memüni = "xa doq-exin.! 
we NEG IND-come.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.IPL hospitality thus hold.PRs-1PL 
"They said, *Dear boy, you are rich, since you must have a lot of money to 
have offered that hospitality. We cannot offer such hospitality." 
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hiyé-o belà-iü! ta-dàak-ef mir-e! 
come.PST.3sG.M-TELIC home-and to-mother-3sSG.M  say.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
daak-ef-ac rüba nos-af ^ na-rahat wil-à-la.! 
mother-3sc.M-ADD very self-3sc.F upset make.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.F 
‘He came back home and told his mother. His mother became very upset.’ 


mir-a! xafüt —la-xul! ‘alha ruwazy! 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.F worry NEG-eatIMP.sG God  great-COP.3sG.M 
balaxera! —xa-mdi —— xàr! alha xa! tara bàqa 


in the end one-thing become.PRs.3286.4 God one door for 

didan-ac k-ol-ò.! 

OBL.1PL=ADD IND-d0.PRS.3SG.M-TELIC 

‘She said, “Don’t worry. God is great. In the end something will happen. God 
will open a door for us.” 


xa-yoma tīwa ga-bēlà! 'ēxàzū! —xe-le xà! 
one-day sit-PTCP.SG.M in-house this-and see.PST-OBL.3SG.M one 

gora tara di-le-ü.! hal-éf baqr-ü! 

man door hitPST-OBL.3sc.M-and condition-3sG.M ask.PST-OBL.3PL 

mir-e dàx-yetü exa-ü?! 

Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M how-CoP2PL this-and 

*One day he was sitting in the house and so forth, and he saw a man knock on 
the door. They asked after his health. He said, “How are you?” and so forth.’ 


mir-e wala X tóbzyena.! ‘ana! 'axa memani 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M indeed good-coP1sc.M I thus hospitality 
dwàq-līzū! hìčkas! dawat-ī la 
hold.PST-OBL.1sG=and no-person invitation-1sG NEG 

wīl-ē-ò.! 


do.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
‘He said, “I am well. But, I held a party and nobody invited me back." 


wa-là  k-aē-na! m-qam dea ‘ana! porcé 
and-NEG IND-know.PRs-1sG.M from-before oBLthis I hair 
lit-i,' kacal=yena! ya šəmà līt-ī ‘éxa.| 


NEG.EXIST-OBL.1SG bald-1sc.M or name  NEG.EXIST-OBL.1sG this 
“I don't know whether it was because I do not have any hair and am bald, or 
whether I am not well known,” and so forth.’ 
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mir-e là Gna xa hasta k-aw-na bàq-óx.! 
Say.PST-OBL.3jSG.M no I one thing IND-give.PRS-1sG.M for-2sG.M 
se-lox xà! ksila pərčē matü.! 


£0.IMP.SG-OBL.28G6.M one hat hair  putIMP.sG 
‘He said, “No, I’ll sort something out for you. Go and put on a wig." 


ksila parce matü! wa-sé! nos-ox ‘ayza 
hat hair putimpsG and-go.MPsG self-2sc.mM good 
trüs-la! sé ga-palgawa nasé ^ dübára.! 


make.IMP.SG-OBL.3SG.F g0.IMP.SG in-middle people again 
“Put on a wig and go and make yourself look good, then go and visit people 
again.” 


mir-e leka  hēz-nà?! rühnamát 

Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M where go.PRS-1SG.M guidance 

wil-é=i,| mir-e sé flan 
do.PST-OBL.3SG.M=and  say.PST-OBL.3SG.M g0.IMP.SG such and such 

t"kà,! salmani ke  perce taras,! oa hit-é. 

place barber REL hair do.Prs.3sG.M he _ EXIST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘He said. “Where should I go?” He guided him and said, “Go to such-and-such 
a place, a barber who makes hair, he has one.” 


zil dóka. xanct pülé ^ pas-andaz 
go.PST.3SG.M there some money saving 
wil-i-wa-le! hiw-i-le baq-ef=i' 


make.PST-3PL-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M give.PST-3PL-OBL.3SG.M to-3SG.M=and 
‘He went there. He had saved some money and gave it to him.’ 


mir-e main! Āna g-bé-na! xà! ksila 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M look.IMP.sG I IND-want.PRS-1SG.M one hat 

parce mat-at baqa didi! ke ^ ana het! 

hair place.prs-2sc.M for OBL.1SG SBRD I come.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.1SG 
ga-pdga nasé ^ hawé-na! nasé — xos-ü hé 

in-middle people be.PRs-1sc.M people wellbeing-3PL come.PRS.3SG.M 
man-i.| 

with-1sc 

‘He said, “Look, I want you to make a wig for me so that I can be among 
people and people will like me." 
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mir-é tóv! qim! ksīl-akē tors-à-lé 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M good rise.PST.3SG.M hat-DEF make.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M 
bāq-ēf-ū' mir-ē! xa čəkma yomé xét hal 
for-3sc.M-and say.PST-OBL.3SG.M a few days more come.IMP.SG 
bāq-àf.! 

for-3sG.F 


‘He said, “Fine.” He made the wig for him. He said, “In a few more days come 
for it.” 


cakma yomé muntazàr xirzü! hiye-ü 
afew days waiting — become.Psr.3sc.M-and come.PsT.3sc.M-and 
zilzü! hiye-ü zil! ta-inke! ‘ay 


g0.PST.3SG.M=and come.PsT.3sc.M-and go0.PST.3SG.M  untilsBRD this 

ksila tris-à.! 

hat | make.PST-3SG.F 

‘He waited for a few days. He came and went, came and went, until the wig 
was finished.’ 


mat-a-lé res-ef-i! dübàra zil 
put.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M head-3sc.M-and then gO.PST.3SG.M 
ga-bàzür-ü! ga-nāšē kē — da watt wil-i-wa-le, | 

in-market-AND in-people REL invitation make.PST-3PL-OBL.3SG.M 

Salóm! xèta wīl-ē 'exa.! 

greeting other do.PST-OBLJ3SG.M this 

‘He put it on his head, then he went to the market and greeted the people 
whom he had invited, and so forth.’ 


mir-ü € Oa?! € har o brona 
Say.PST-OBL.3PL this that-coP.3sc.M this just that boy 
kacal-ake-le da wat-àn wil-wa-le?! 


bald-DEF=COP.3SG.M invitation-1PL do.PST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M 
‘They said, “Is it him? Is it the same bald boy who invited us?" 
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xa leo! xa la leo. 
one know.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC one NEG know.PST-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 
axr-ef boqr-ü man-éf! mir-e! 1 “ana 


end-3sG.M ask.PST-OBL.3PL from-3sG.M Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M yes I 

0e-na.! 

that-COP.1sG.M 

*One recognised him and another did not recognise him. In the end they asked 
him. He said, “Yes, it is me." 


wà! bar xa-Cakma yomé xét! kén dana dana 
and after one-few days other IND-come.PRS-3PL CLF CLF 
tara  daé-n-ü! da wat-éf k-ol-t! 


door knock.PRs-3PL=and invitation-3SG.M  IND-dOo.PRS-3PL 
‘Then, after a few more days, they came one by one and knocked on the door, 
and invited him.’ 


mir-e! ata — mà-ho-na?! ata  ya-dawat-i 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M now what-do.PRs-1SG.M now REL-invitation-1sG 
wilàzy! ba-ma-jor ^ hez-na belü?! 


do.PTCP.SG.M in-what-way go.PRs-1sG.M house-3PL 
‘He said, “Now what should I do? Now that they have invited me, how shall I 
go to their house?" 


qim zil! mən-xa t"kāna jəlē krà 
rise.PST.3SG.M go.PST.38G.M from-one shop clothes rent 

wīl-ē-ū! har 'àşər!  ta-har-kas da'wat-ef 
do.PST-OBL.3sSG.M-and every evening to-every-person invitation-3sG.M 
wil-e! ba-xa dasa jalé zil.! 

do.PST-OBL.3SG.M in-one suit clothes go.PST.3sG.M 

‘He went and hired clothes from a shop. Each evening he went in a suit to 
each one who had invited him.’ 


ba-xa dasa jəlē zilzü! ga-pəlga nāš-akē 
in-one suit clothes go.Psr.3sc.M-and in-middle people-DEF 
tiwzü hqe-le man-ün-ü exà-i! 


sit.PST.3SG.M=and speak.PST-OBL.3SG.M with-3PL-and this-and 
‘He went in a suit and sat among the people and spoke to them, and so forth.’ 
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yawas! yawas! warad ^ xirzü! wa-nüse 
slowly slowly entering become.PsT.33sc.M-and and-people 
Ti-là-0-'al-ef.! 


know.PST-OBL.3PL-TELIC-0n-3sG.M 
*Gradually he entered (into their circle) and people became acquainted with 
him.’ 


Ti-lü-0-al-ef-ü' xa  bràta maʻarəfi 
know.PST-OBL.3PL-TELIC-on-3SG.M=and one girl acquaintance 

wiLà-lü ba-efl | ké! baška xlülà-c 
do.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3PL t0-3SG.M SBRD perhaps wedding-ADD 

hol! ‘ea  zandagtef bis-ayza  xàr! 

do.PRs.3sG.M this life-3sc.M more-good become.PRS.3SG.M 

‘They became acquainted with him and introduced a girl to him, whom he 
could perhaps marry and so his life would become better’ 


xa  men-barüxawül-éf! ke  barüxà xir-wa=i' 
one from-friends-3sG.M REL friend  become.PsT.3sG.M-PsTC-and 


da wat-éf wil-é dübüra-ü! zil doka 
invitation-3sG.M do0.PST-OBL.3SG.M again go.PST.3SG.M there 
'exà. 
this 


*One of his friends, (somebody) who had (already) become his friend, invited 
him again and he went there (to his home) and so forth.’ 


mir-& xa  brüta ‘axa hit! ‘ana k-mèn-af' 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M one girl thus EXIST I IND-bring.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.F 
‘at = ^lü-la-ó! Sayad hē-laxūn 


you know.IMP-OBL.3SG.F-TELIC perhaps come.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.2PL 

baxle! xlüla hol-éti.! 

one another wedding do.PRS-2PL 

‘He (the friend) said, “There is a such a girl (here), I shall bring her and you 
can get to know her, perhaps you can marry one another." 
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brat-aké hiy-a-ü ‘exa=u! xé-la! Ù brona 
girl-DEF  come.PsT-3sc.F-and this See.PST-OBL.3sG.F yes boy 
'ayz-ékzyezü xa  Ckma mudàte! hiye-n-ü zil-i. 


fine-INDF-COoP3sc.M-and one few times | come.PST-3PL-and  go.PST-3PL 
"The girl came and so forth. She saw that, yes, he was a fine boy. They came 
and went a few times.’ 


brát-aké!  mir-a g-be he-t 
girl-DEF Say.PST-OBL.3SG.F IND-need.PRS.3SG.M Come.PRS-2SG.M 
xastgart lā tat-i=i dàak.! 


courtship side father-1sc-and mother-1sc 
"The girl said, “You must come to ask for my hand in marriage from my father 
and mother." 


mir-e bas=a.| āna daak-i 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M good-coP3sG.M I mother-1sc 
k-mé-n-af-ü! k-&-na xastgari.! 


IND-bring.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.F-ànd IND-come.PRS-1SG.M courtship 
‘He said, “So be it." I shall bring my mother and I shall ask for your hand." 


qim-a daak-éf' hajbi-af hola! 
rise.PST-3sc.F mother-3sc.F intermediary-3sG.F do.PRsS-3sG.F 
hiy-a zil-a hajbi brāt-akē.! zil 


come.PST-3sG.F g0.PST-3SG.F intermediary girl-DEF go.PST.3SG.M 

là tata — dàak-àf-ü! 

side father mother-3sc.r-and 

‘His mother went to act as intermediary to ask for the hand of the girl. He 
then went to her father and mother’ 


mir-e! hast-ox müzya? exa! mir-é 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.M Wwork-2sG.M what=cop.3sc.F this say.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
walla! ‘Gna tà-ata hasta-é xa-ba-jor-ī laxa 

by_God I until-now work-EZ one-in-kind-INDF here 

lit-iziü g-bé-na héz-na hasta 
NEG.EXIST-OBL.1SG=and IND-want.PRS-1SG.M go.PRS-1SG.M work 
yalap-na ke! hasta ‘ayza dóq-na.! 


learn.PRS-1SG.M SBRD work good hold.PRs-1sG.M 

‘He (the father) said, “What is your work?” and so forth. He said, “By God, I 
have not any particular job here, but I want to go and learn to work, so that 
Ican get a job." 
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tat-aké mir-e là! ‘ana! brat-i ta-xa-nas 
father-DEF say.PST-OBL.3SG.M no I daughter-1sG to-one-person 
là k-aw-n-af ke hasta lit-&-ü exa. 


NEG IND-give.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.F REL Work NEG.EXIST-OBL.3SG.M=and this 
‘The father said, “No! I shall not give my daughter to a man who has no job" 
and so forth.’ 


be-carà! na-rahat xir-ü! hiyé-o 
without-help upset become.PsT.3sc.M-and come.PST.3SG.M-TELIC 
belà| hiy&o belàü,!  ta-dàak-ef mir-e! 


house come.PST.3SG.M-TELIC house to-mother-3sSG.M  say.PST-OBL.38G.M 
‘The unfortunate boy became upset and went back home. He went back home 
and said to his mother,’ 


dàyka! at zil-at m-danyexaé ^ hqé-ax! la 
mother you go.PST-2SG.F with-oBL.these speak.PST-OBL.2SG.F NEG 
mir-ax āna hast-i mà-ya.! 


Say.PST-OBL.2SG.F I work-1sG_ what-COP.3sG.F 
“Mother, you went and talked to these people and did not say what my job is." 


wale! tata ^ brütaké bəqr-ē màni| — mir-é 

but father girl-DEF ask.PST-OBL.3sG.M from-1sG say.PST-OBL.3SG.M 
at  hast-ox ma=ya?! mir āna hasta 

you work-2sc.M what=COP.3SG.F Say.PST-OBL.1sG I work 

līt-ī tā-atà! g-be-na hašta tahè-na.! 
EXIST-OBL.1SG to-now IND-want.PRS-1sG.M work find.PRS-1SG.M 

“But the father of the girl asked me saying, “What is your job?” I said, “Until 


now I have no job. I want to find work.”” 


mir-a! rola gyàn! ‘ata gay sena didóx! ke 
Say.PST-OBL.3sG.F child dear now in-this age OBL.2SG.M SBRD 
xir-ét! asri  šənè! əsr ü xamša Sane! dax 
become.PST-2SG.M twenty years twenty-and five years how 
k-e-lox hasta yalp-et?! har-jor 
IND-COme.PRS.38G.M-OBL.28G.M work learn.PRS-2SG.M any-way 
xira=y yalap-na.| 


become.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M_ learn.PRS-1SG.M 
‘She said, “My dear boy, now at the age that you are, twenty years old, twenty- 
five years old, how can you learn a job?” “Whatever happens, I shall learn.” 
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(22) 


(23) 


zil gaxa  t"ka kè! karxanà-ye-la,! parce 
gO.PST.3SG.M in-one place REL factory=COP.PST-OBL.3SG.F materials 
€xa tars-i-wa.! zil ga-dòka,! xàis 


this make.PRs-3PL-PSTC g0.PST.3SG.M in-there request 

wil-é mir-e! 

make.PST-OBL.3SG.M  say.PST-OBL.3SG.M 

‘He went to a place that was a factory, where they made material, and so 
forth. He went there and pleaded saying,’ 


üna hastà g-be-na čun! g-bè-na! 

I work IND-want.PRS-1sG.M because IND-want.PRS-1SG.M 
zandagi tarag-na-ü! baxta gór-na-ü exa. 

life build.PRs-1sG.M-AND wife marry.PRS-isc.M=and this 

“T want a job, since I want to build a life and get married" and so forth.’ 


ga-doka  li-lü-0-aLefzü! hasta hiw-lü 
in-there know.PST-OBL.3PL-TELIC-on-3SG.M-and work  give.PST-OBL.3PL 
bàq-éfzü! hiye-ó! rüba psix-ü! 


to-38G.M-and come.PST.3SG.M-TELIC very become happy.PsT.3sc.M-and 
"They got to know him there and gave him a job. He came back and was very 


happy. 


mir-e ta-daak-éf! dàyka! ‘ana xet! 
Say.PST-OBL.3sG.M to-mother-3sc.M mother I other 
man-qomé-ü xare g-be héz-na hasta! 
from-tomorrow-and after IND-need.PRS.3SG.M g0.PRS-1SG.M work 
wa-zandagi nós-i! adara ho-n-éf! wa-ba-xa 
and-life self-isG management do.PRS-1SG.M-3SG.M and-in-one 
zandagi mate-na.| 

life arrive.PRS-1SG.M 


‘He said to his mother, “Mother, from tomorrow onwards, I have to go to work 
and manage my own life, so I can make a livelihood for myself." 


mir-a Atovil sé! ‘ana! ràba pasx-ana 
Say.PST-OBL.3SG.F good go.IMPsG I very rejoice.PRS-1SG.F 
üt —hez-et hastü-ü! baška hé-lox-ac 


you go.PRS-2SG.M wWork-and perhaps come.PRS.3SG.M-OBL.2SG.M=ADD 


(24) 
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xa  baxta-c gor-at b-ày jora! 

one woman-ADD marry.PRS-2SG.M in-this way 

‘She said, “Fine. Go! I am very happy if you go to work. Perhaps you will be 
able to marry a woman in this way." 


xolüsa!  zil hasta! bàqa xa-yarxa-ü tre-yarxe 

in short go.Psr3sc.M work for  one-month-and two-months 

hasta wil-e-ü! dubàra xa-brata xet 

work do.PsT-OBL.3sG.M-and again  one-girl other 

'aly-a-le-o. | 

know.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC 

‘In short, he went to work and worked for one month, two months, then he 
became acquainted with another girl’ 


‘aly-a-lé-6, | dàak-ef Sar-a-lé 
know.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M-TELIC mother-3sG.M send.PST-3SG.F-OBL.3SG.M 
hajbi;! hajbi brat-aké! montak-é tàüta-ü 

intermediary intermediary girl-DEF with father-and 

daak-af-ü 'exà.! 

mother-3sc.r-and this 

‘He became acquainted with her and he sent his mother to ask for her hand 
in marriage, to request the hand of the girl from her father and mother, and 
so forth.’ 


mir-ü mà k-ol?! mir-a ga-xa_t"ka 
Say.PST-OBL.3PL What IND-do.PRS.3SG.M Say.PST-OBL.3SG.F in-one place 
xa-hastà — k-olzü! rüba bron- — ayzà-yl 


one-work IND-do.PRS.3SG.M=and very son-1sG good-coP.3sc.M 
‘They said, “What does he do?" She said, “He works in a certain place. My son 
is very good.” 


rüba tarif-éf hiw-lazü! mir-ü 

very making known-3SG.M give.PST-OBL.3SG.F-and  say.PST-OBL.3PL 

g-bé hamy-at-é xae-xi-le. 
IND-need.PRs.3SG.M  bring.PRS-2sG.F-OBL.3SG.M  see.PRS-1PL-OBL.3SG.M 
làbl-azü! mé-la bron-aké. | 
take.PST-OBL.3sG.F-and  bring.PST-OBL.3sG.F boy-DEF 

‘She described him in glowing terms. They said, “You must bring him for us to 
see." She took him. She brought the boy.’ 
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labl-a là — tàta-ü dàak-aké-ü! xa ‘asar 
take.PST-OBL.3sG.F side father-and mother-DEF=-and one evening 
zii dokà-ü! 

go.PST-3PL there-and 

‘She took him to the father and mother. One evening they went there.’ 


méwa-ü  Sirni-ü exa kule mtü-lü rea méz-ü 
fruit-and sweeets-and this all put.PST-oBL.3PL on  table-and 
hqé-lünzü! brüta-ü  bron-aké men-laxle 
Speak.PsT-OBL.3PL-and girl-and boy-DEF  with-each other 
hqé-lünz! mir-a HtóyP! tan-an laxle 
talk.PST-OBL.3PL say.PST-OBL.3sG.F good  both-1PL each other 
g-b-éxin.! 


IND-love.PRS-1PL 
‘They laid out on the table fruit, sweets and so forth. They talked. The girl and 
boy talked together. She (the girl) said, “Fine, we both love each other." 


xolasa! — xir-a! barüxt-éf-ü! tasmim 

in short become.PsT-3sc.F friend.F-3sc.M-and decision 

dwoq-lü xlüla hol-i báq-éf! xa  xlüla 
hold.PsT-OBL.3PL wedding do.PRs-3PL for-3sc.M one wedding 

rüba mojalàl dəwq-ā-lē baq-af  tāt-akē.! 

very grand  hold.PsT-3sG.F-OBL.3sSG.M for-3sc.r father-DEF 

‘In short, she became his girl friend and they (the parents) decided to arrange 
a wedding for him. The father arranged a very grand wedding for her’ 


rüba xos-bàxt xir ay  brona-kacül.! 
very good-fortune become.Psr3sc.M this boy-bald 
wa-ba-mra=é nos-ef mate! 


and-in-desire-EZ self-3sc.M reach.PST.3SG.M 
‘The bald boy was very fortunate. He attained his heart’s desire.’ 


wa-a yālazč — xé-e! har mangol nos-ef parce 
and-one boy-ADD see.PST-OBL.3SG.M just like self-3sGc.M hair 
lit-wa-le,| mir-e mà ho-na?! ‘ay=ac 

NEG.EXIST-PSTC-OBL.3SG.M Say.PST-3SG.M what do.PRS-1SG.M this-ADD 
mangol nosi xira-y-ü 'exà.! 

like self-isG become.PTCP.SG.M=COP.3SG.M=and this 


‘He had a son who had no hair just like him. He said, “What shall I do? He has 
turned out to be like me" and so forth.’ 
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bar-do xaràe! mir-e alha ruwa=y! 
after-oBL.that afterwards say.PST-OBL.3SG.M God  great-COP.3sG.M 
har-dax-dax ‘Gna-nos-i ba-xà t"ka mte-na! 
just-like-like I-self-isG  in-one-place arrive.PST-1sG.M this-boy-ADD 
'ày-brona-c mate! ba-t"kà.! 

arrive.PRS.3SG.M arrive.PRS.3SG.M in-place 

‘Then he said, “God is great, just as I attained a place (in life), this boy also will 
attain a place." 


xolasa! g-ay  xèta! xoš-hàl xīrzü! 

in short in-this other happy-condition become.PsT.3sc.M-and 
zandagi-ef! sorü wil-é.! raza ^ ay brona 

life-3sc.M beginning do.PST-OBL.3sG.M story this boy 

‘ay=ye-la tim-a.! 

this-COP.PST-OBL.3sG.F finish.PST-3sG.F 

‘In short, he was happy with the situation and he began to live his life. This is 
the story of this boy. It has ended.’ 


Gorani 


The following glossed text is a sample of a conservative Gorani (Hawrami) dialect. 
The recording was made by Masoud Mohammadirad at the village of Hawraman 
Takht in March 2016. The narrator is male, aged 74. The speaker talks about the 
customs of marriage in his village. He then elaborates on wedding ceremonies. 


(1) 


awale-na dué Zani @-kiyan-a.| 
first.F-ADP two  woman.DIR.PL IND-send.PST-3PL 
First, they (i.e. the family of the boy) send two women (to the family of the girl). 


isa man dal=am ind kanacaké i 
now 1sGc_ heart=isG DEIC daughteroBL.F DEM.PROX.3SG 
piya-y=a.| 


man-OBL.M=DEM 
(Let's say) Pm fond of (lit. my heart is with) this man’s daughter’ 


yam pay wèm!  yām pay kur-akay=m.! 
either for REFL-1sG or for SoOn-DEF.OBL.M=1SG 
“(And that I want to ask her in marriage) for either myself or my son.’ 
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due Zani kiyan- konácake-ü adà-ü 
two woman.DIR.PL send.PRS-1SG girlDEF.OBL.F-and mother-EZ 
kanacake don-a.| 


girl.DEF.OBL.F talk.to.PRS-3PL 
‘I send two women [who] talk to the girl and her mother.’ 


(2  mc-àc-à, ema garak-mà-n b-e-ymé 
IND-Say.PRS-3PL 1PL be.necessary=1PL=COP.3SG.M  SBJV-come.PRS-1PL 
i kanàce-t-a @-waz-mé.| 


DEM.PROX.3sG girl.OBL.F=2SG=DEM SBJV-ask.PRS-1PL 
‘The women say, “We would like to come and ask your daughter’s hand in 
marriage." 


m-a-ydé-màá! ya má-da-yde-mà?! 
IND-give.PRS-2PL=1PL or NEG-give.PRS-2PL=1PL 
“Will you give (her) to us or not?” 


ed-ic ya m-ác-o, de-na-mà 
3SG.PROX=ADD either IND-Say.PRS-3SG  give.PTCP.F-COP.3SG.F-1PL 
sil ba yo tar-i! 


husband to one.M else-OBL.M 
‘He either says, “We have married her off to someone else” 


yam m-āčo, day qay čīš-i @-kar-o! 
or  IND-sayPRs-3sG well limit what-OBL.M IND-do.PRS-3SG 
bà pars @-kar-mé.| 


HORT investigation SBJV-do.PRS-1PL 
*or he (the father) says, *No problem, let us make an investigation." 


haftà-y tar! da roe tar!  xabar-tü m-a-ymé pana.! 
week-ez other ten day.PL other news-2PL IND-give.PRS-1PL to 
“We will let you know (about our decision) in a week, or in ten days.” 


(3  masürat Q-kar-à bayn-ü wé=san-é | 
consultation IND-do.PRS-3PL among-EZ REFL=3pl-NA 
‘They (i.e. the bride’s family) take counsel among themselves.’ 


(4) 
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m-ac-d, xwa mabarak-a§ @-kar-o.! 

IND-say.PRS-3PL god  blessing-3sG SBJV-do.PRs-3sG 

“(and after taking counsel and having a positive answer, the bride's family) 
says, *May God give his blessing to it (to the marriage)." 


itr à waxt- piyà @-ktyan-mé.| 
DISC DEM.DIST.SG time-OBL.M man.DIR.G IND-send.PRS-1PL 
‘Afterwards, we send some [senior] men (to the family of the girl).’ 


yaré, Gwar piyà @-kiyan-mé.! 
three four man IND-send.PRS-1PL 
‘We send three, four [senior] men (to the family of the girl)" 


har | dasür-ü wè-tā.! 
again order-EZ REFL=2PL 
‘Again, with your (i.e. the bride's family's) permission,’ 


das máüc Q-kar-me-ü! 
hand.pIR.sG kissing IND-do.PRs-1PL-and 
‘we will perform *hand-kissing." 


damü-w anda-y! mala @-bar-mé! Zani 

after-ez DEM.3SG-OBL.M mulla.DIR.SG IND-take.PRS-1PL Wwoman.DIR.SG 
mara Q-bor-mézü! 

marriage IND-cut.PRS-1PL-and 

‘Afterwards, we will take a mullah and marry the girl’ 


isa  cCàwal Cüst-ü ciw be isa Sirini=n.! 

now in.the.past meal=and thing be.Psrc.38G now sweets=COP.3SG.M 
*Now, in the past there used to be a meal [that was served], nowadays it is 
sweets.’ 


bā qasa=y qayim-i=t pay Q-kar-ü.! 
HORT saying-EZ old-OBL.M=2SG to SBJV-do.PRS-1sG 
‘Let me tell you about the past’ 


jare bàr-en-eé-mà! xazmat=ma pana kar-en-é.! 
atthe beginning take.PRs-PSTC-3PL-1PL service-1PL by  do.PRS-PSTC-3PL 
‘In the beginning, they (the brides’ families) would take us (the family of the 
fiancé) and make us do them some services. 
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dré=ma pana pēč-ēn-ē.! 
prickle-1PL by twist.PRS-PSTC-3PL 
‘They would make us twist the pile of prickles’ 


ü man žànīzm ārdēbē.! 
PTCL 1sG wife=1sG bring.PST.PTCP.F-be.PSTC.3sG 
{It is ironic] that I took a wife [and had to do all that labour.] 


màn! men Zan-e=m ard-a.! 
1sG  1sG  womar-INDF-1sc bring.PST-3sG.F 
T, I took a wife.’ 


^a$had-u-bilà^ yaré  sal-é xazmat-$ü pana kard-à.! 

by.God three year-DIR.PL service-3PL by do.PST-1sG 

‘By God, they (the bride's family) made me work for them for a period of three 
years.’ 


bàrd-à-sà! ka ba hayütcam alf=am 
take.PST-1SG-3PL SBRD in life-1scG  grass=1SG 
na-kana=n' bard-à-sà alf ^ kan-ay! 


NEG-MOW.PST.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M_ take.PST-1sG-3PL fodder mow.PST-INF 
‘They took me—I have never mowed grass in my life—they took me to grass- 
mowing.’ 


dre=sa pana kan-a,! 
prickle.DIR.SG=3PL by mow.PST-1SG 
‘They made me cut down prickles.’ 


alaf=sa pana peét-à.! 
fodder.DIR.SG=3PL by gatherPsT-1sc 
‘They made me gather the fodder’ 


damáü-w ānay! jà | Zan-ékizsà 
after=EZ DEM.DIST.OBL.SG.M then woman-INDF.OBL-3PL 
dà-(a)ne-ü.! árd-a-m.| 


give.psT-1sG-and bring.PsT-3sG.F-1sG 
‘Only then did they give me a woman (my wife), and I took her’ 
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mən Zün-em māra bar'ye-na! sar-ü 
1sG woman.DIR.F-INDF=1SG marriage.portion cut.PTCP.F=3SG.F ON=EZ 
sa tmana.! 

100 toman 

‘I married (a) woman for 100 tomans (currency unit) as a wedding portion.’ 


yüa-m mara baryé=na sar-ü yarasa 
one.F=1SG marriage.portion cut.PTCP.F=3SG.F on=EZ 300 
tamana', ina har pay wè-m.! 


toman DEM.PROX EMPH for  REFL-1sG 
‘ married another woman for 300 tomans as a wedding portion, that was 
for me.’ 


yüüzyccam mara baryé=na! har pay we=m' 
one.F-ADD-1sG marriage cut.PTCP.F=3SG.F EMPH for REFL=1SG 

yaré! ba yarasà tman-i! 

three by 300 toman-OBL.M 

‘I married another, again for myself—this makes it three women—for 300 
tomans as a wedding portion.’ 

ina maray=ma be! 

DEM.PROX.SG wedding.portion-1PL be.PsT.3sG 

‘The wedding portion used to be this much for us.’ 


sara yam bezé! yam _baza-leé! 
sacrifice either goat or kid.goat-DIM 
‘The [animal] sacrifice [for the wedding was] either a goat or a kid-goat.’ 


dasàr-e Ctw-e waz-en-mé . mol-i-s-ü! 
kerchief-INDF thing-INDF put-PSTC-1PL neck-oBL.M-3sc-and 
‘We would put a kerchief or something [similar] around its (the goat’s) neck’ 


d-en-mé=§ das zāřòl-ēwa-w! 
give-psTc-1PL=3sG hand child-INDF=and 
‘and would give it to a child [to carry]. 
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bar-en-me cà sara-á bəř-ēn-mè! pay yüna-w 
take.PRs-PSTC-]PL there head-3sc cut-pstc-1pL for  house-Ez 
waywé! yüna-w hasūrò-y.! 


bride.oBL.F house=Ez fatherin.law-OBL.M 
‘We would take [the goat], and behead it over there. [It was] for the family of 
the bride, [i-e.] for the family of the [groom’s] father-in-law.’ 


a Ce-c sü  sar-è! dué sare 

PRSNT here-ADD then CLF-INDF two CLF-INDF 

haywan sara  bor-en-ezü! 

animal head cut.PRS-PSTC-3PL-and 

‘Here [at the bride's family] too, they would behead one or two animals.’ 


yaré řoē=w' dué řoē=w! panjà froe=w! 
three day-PL.DIR-and two day-PL.DIR=-and five day-PL.DIR-and 
enna zamawana kar-en-me-w hurpr-en-me.! 


this.nuch wedding.ceremony  do.PRs-PSTC-1PL-and dance.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘(For a period of] three days, two days, [or] five days, we used to hold wedding 
ceremonies this long, [and] dance.’ 


pànj roe zamüwona [b-e?]! 
five day-PLDIR wedding.ceremony be-PsTC.3sG 
‘Would the wedding ceremony last for five days?’ 


are panj roe hurpr-en-mé.! 
yes five day-PL.DIR dance.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘Yes, we would dance for five days.’ 


gorüntwàc-é ār-ēn-mē! helày-sà pay kar-en-me! 
singer-PL.DIR bring-PSTC-IPL egg=3PL to do.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
pina dang-$à ^ nà-giri-é.! 


forDEM.PROX voice=3PL NEG-grab.PRS-PASS-3PL 
‘We would fetch singers. We would give them eggs lest their voice be inter- 
rupted.’ 


awdax=sa d-én-me! pina dang-S4 wàr 
hotwater-3PL give.PRS-PSTC-1PL forDEM.PROX voice=3PL out 

b-o.! 

be.PRS-3SG 

‘We would give them hot water so that their voice be clear (lit. be free). 
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@-zan-i| isa pasa nà-mana=n.! 
IND-know.PRS-2SG now this.way NEG-remain.PTCP.M=COP.3SG.M 
‘You see, nowadays things have not remained like this.’ 


ba hasaré-¢| ba hasaré swar-é  kàr-en-me.! 
by mule=aDD by mule  rider-PL do.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘By mule, we mounted them (the bride) on a mule.’ 


yam _ barü-w waywe! swür-ü  war-ü  dam-ü 
either brother-EZ bride.F.oBL rider-EZ front=EZ side-EZ 
waywa-(a)ke ^ b-e! kanácaké-s! wülaké-s! 


bride-DEF.F.OBL be-pstc.3sG daughter.DEF.F=3SG sisterDEF.F-3sG 
‘Either, the bride’s brother sat in front of the bride (on the mule), his daughter, 
(or) his sister,’ 


yam mdamo-aka=§ swür-cü  war-ü | dam-ü! borüzüké-$ 

or  uncle-DEF.M-3scG rider-EZ front-EZ side-EZ nephew.DEF.OBL.F-3sG 
b-é.! 

be-PsTC.3sG 

‘or her (the bride's) paternal uncle sat in front of his niece.’ 


bar-én-mé=§ yünà-w hīn-l! 
take.PRs-PSTC-1PL-3sG house-EZ thing-OBL.M 
‘We took her to the house of thingummy (i.e. the bridegroom).’ 


man wé-m!  žanīzm árde-be! tàjguzàri-ü 
1sG  REFL-1sG woman-1sc bring.PST-PTCP.F-BE.PSTC.38G coronation-EZ 
Sà-y b-e.! 


king-OBL.M be.PRS-PSTC.3sG 
‘[When] I got married, it was [at the time of] the Shah’s coronation,’ 


O-wac-a el 
SBJV-Say.PRS-2SG.IMP yes 
‘Then (lit. say, ‘yes’)’ 


kaka ^ giyan dwüngzà ro-e! pànj dage b-en-me.! 
brother dear twelve day-DIR.PL five  village.DIR.PL be.PRS-PSTC-1PL 
‘[For a period of] twelve days [we danced]. We were from five [different] 
villages.’ 
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dwüngzà řo-ē! c panj dagà-na 

twelve . day-DIRPL in.DEM.PROX five  village.PL.OBL-POST 
hurpra-ymé.| 


dance.PST-1PL 
‘(During these] twelve days, we danced in these five villages.’ 


nà-là-ym-a yana.! 
NEG-gO.PST-IPL-DRCT home 
‘We did not go [back] home [during these twelve days].’ 


sürczü dwangza roa-y! a ei Bana-na! 

on-EZ twelve day-OBL.M PRSNT in-DEM.PROX PN-POST 

zamāwənà be.! 

wedding ^ COP.PST.3sG 

‘On the twelfth day, there was a wedding ceremony in this village of Bana.’ 


plyà-ka | zama-(a)ka nam=as AliGulalà — be.! 
man-DEF bridegroom-DEF.DIR name-3sG PN COP.PST.3SG 
‘The man, the bridegroom’s name was ‘Ali Gulala.’ 


vát-sá, Ali Gulala zamàwena  kar-o,! da wat-as 
Say.PST-3PL PN PN wedding do.PRS-3sG invitation=3sG 
kardé=ndé.| 


do.PST.PTCP.PL=2PL 
"They said, “Ali Gulala is having a marriage ceremony. He has invited you.” 


ba hurpray-ü čaplā taqnāy! luā-ymè! 
by dance.ınfF-=and hand.clap knock.INF go.PST-1PL 
yarà řo-ē=Š pà-wa bié=nmé.| 


three day-PL.DIR=3sG foot-POST be.PST.PTCP.PL=COP.1PL 
‘While dancing and clapping hands, we went there. We stayed with him for 
three days.’ 


ina havda Fo-é| hazdà  řo-ē.! 
DEM.PROX.M seventeen day-PL.DIR eighteen day-PL.DIR 
"That makes it seventeen or eighteen days.' 


hazda ^ foe ja . lüà-ym-a yānà.! 
eighteen day-PL.DIR then go.PST-PL-DRCT home 
‘Eighteen days, then we went [back] home.’ 
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Kurdish 


The following narrative is a sample of the Kurdish dialect of Sanandaj, recorded in 
the village of Khiarah, located 14 kilometres south-east of Sanandaj. The text is an 
anecdote about a man who is disgraced by his two wives. The narrator is female, 
aged 70. 


(1)  piyüw-ék  a-w-e! dù  Zonz a-w-ē.! 
man-INDF IND-be.PRS-3SG two  wife-3sG IND-be.PRS-3SG 
‘There was a man. He had two wives.’ 


é aw  waxta manáli  na-w-é! 
INTJ DEM time=DEM child=3sG NEG-be.PRS-3SG 
‘Well, he had no children.’ 


manálzi — nà-w-é.! bo xwazy Zan-akan=i řāwēž 
child=3sG NEG-be.PRS-3sG for REFL=3SG wife-DEF.PL=3SG consultation 
a-ka-n.! 


IND-d0.PRS-3PL 
‘He did not have children. Well, his wives took counsel with each other’ 


a-ro-n Zon-e hawsd=yan mard-é=ya!' 
IND-g0.PRS-3PL Woman-INDF neighbour-3PL die.PST-PSTC-PERF 
kür-ek-i a-w-e. 


SOD-INDF-3SG  IND-be.PRs-3sG 
‘Then (lit. they went), a woman who was their neighbour died. She had given 
birth to a boy’ 


(2  kür-eka a-w-é.| a-ro-n t-ér-nzi.l 
SON-INDF=3SG IND-be.PRS-3SG IND-gO.PRS-3PL IND-bring.PRS-3PL=3SG 
‘She had a boy. They (i.e. the wives) went and brought him,’ 


kur-aka t-er-an a=y-na-n=a 
boy-DEF IND-bring.PRs-3PL IND=3SG-put.PRS-3PL=DRCT 
nüwpá-y Sü-akazyàn.! 


between.the.legs=3sG husband-DEF=3PL 
‘They brought the boy and put him in between the legs of their husband.’ 
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a=y-na-n=a nüwpàzy Si-aka-yàn-ü! 
IND-3sG-put.PRS-3PL-DRCT between.the.legs-3sc husband-DEF=3PL=and 
‘They put him in between the legs of their husband.’ 


manal-aka taza  bü-w-a-w xón-ü xónàw.! 
child-bEF fresh be.PsT-PTCP-PERF-and blood=and blood soaked 
‘The baby was just born, (covered) in blood.’ 


Sü-akà! a=y-na-n=a ndwpda=y 

husband-DEF IND-3sG-put.PRS-3PL-DRCT between.LEGS=EZ 
Si-akazyànzü! 

husband-DEF=3PL=and 

‘The husband, they put the baby in between the legs of their husband.’ 


(3 tén=a daraw hāwār a-ka-n! 
IND-COme.PRS-3PL-DRCT out-POST shouting IND-do.PRS-3PL 
"They (i.e. the wives) went (lit. came) out (and) shouted’ 


a-yZ-an, wolü | à | mahamàw-t nāw a-w-é 

IND-Say.PRS-3PL by.God mr PN=3SG name  IND-be.PRs-3sG 
piyà-(a)ka! šu-akàzyān! 

man-DEF . husband-DEF-3PL 

*(and) said, “By God’—the man, their husband was called Mr. Muhammad," 


imsaw à mahamaw zá-w-a kur=t 
tonight MR PN give.birth.PST-PTCP-PERF son-3sG 
bü-wza.! 


be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
“last night, Mr. Muhammad gave birth to a boy." 


(4) aw  waxt-a mardam t-è-t-ü! 
dem time-DEM people — IND-come.PRS-3sc-and 
‘Then people came by’ 


gasteyün t-é-n-zül ča ama  menál/ 
all=3PL IND-come.PRs-3PL-and EXCM PRSNT child 
‘They all came by. “Look there [is] a child!" 


(5) 


(6) 
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Fas —a-kàzw! kuř-ēk=ī bü-wzazw! 
right IND-do.PRs.3sGc-and boy-INDF=3sG be.PST-PTCP-PERF-and 
‘They were right. He had (given birth to) a boy.’ 


plyüà zuwan=t  —a-cét-a bas. 
man tongue=3SG IND-gO.PRS-3sG-DRCT fastening 
‘The man was speechless.’ 


plyà zuwan=t = a--ét=a bàs.! 
man tongue=3SG IND-g0.PRS-3SG=DRCT fastening 
‘The man was speechless.’ 


takan a-xwal zuwün-i a-cetea bàs-ü! 
trembling IND-eat.PRs tongue  IND-gO.PRS-3sSG-DRCT fastening-and 
‘The man shuddered (and) was speechless.’ 


aw  wüxt-a!  Zan-akan har dak=yan kurünà-yk a-na-n.! 
DEM time-DEM wife-DEF.PL each two-3PL PN-INDF IND-put.PRS-3PL 
‘Then, the wives hold a celebration called kurana (lit. relating to the boys).’ 


a-řo-n loti X tér-n-ü! 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL singer IND-bring.PRS-3PL-and 
‘They went (and) brought a singer’ 


la haws-a! — haws-e gawrü-yàn a-w-e wak am 

at yard-PosT yard-INDF big-3PL IND-be.PRS-38G like DEM.PROX 
haws éma=w! 

yard  1PL-and 

‘In the yard—they had a big yard, like this yard of ours.’ 


haws-é ^ gawrü-yün a-w-eteü! 


yard-INDF big-3PL IND-be.PRS-3sc-and 
‘They had a big house.’ 

a-ro-n kufünà a-na-n.! 
IND-gO.PRS-3PL PN IND-put.PRS-3PL 


‘They went (and) held kurana.’ 
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imsaw à mahamaw zá-w-a kur-t 
tonight MR PN give.birth.PST-PTCP-PERF — son-3sG 
bü-wza.! 


be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
“Last night, Mr. Muhammad gave birth to a boy." 


(7) à mahamazyé la  xajalati xozy-à! 
Mr. PN-ADD from shame  REFL-3sG-POST 
‘Mr Mohammad, in a state of disgrace,’ 


soh-à hal-a-s-& jaft-é sarpayi 
morning-POST PVB-IND-Set.PRS-3SG pair-INDF sandal 
a-xà sar pd=y-awa=w! 


IND-throw.PRs.3sG on  foot-3sc-Posr-and 
‘woke up next morning, put on a pair of sandals,’ 


gocün-ék ^ a-wr-ét-a das-aw! 
crook-INDF IND-grab.PRS-38G-DRCT hand-PosT 
‘grabbed the crook in his hand,’ 


sar  xwa-y hala-wr-é la āwāyī dar-a--é.| 
head REFL-3sG PVB-IND-grab.PRS-38G from village PVB-IND-g0.PRS-3SG 
*(and) set off (and) left the village." 


(8 la üwdyl dar-a-c-e la — xajalati xwazy-à.! 
from village PVB-IND-go.PRs-38G from shame  REFL-3SG-POST 
‘As the result of the disgrace (inflicted on him), he left the village.’ 


ā mahamaw! bà piyaw kay — zà-w-a 

mr. PN well man when  give.birth-PTCP-PERF 
kuf-i —— bü-w-a?! 

boy=3sG be.PST-PTCP-PERF 

‘Mr Muhammad, well, since when does a man give birth to a boy? 


axer am Zongaba ^ co kalaw-ék=yan nia sar 
DISC DEM.PROX Wife-PL-DEM what hat-INDF=3PL put.psT head 
am Sü-yàn-a!! 


DEM.PROX husband-3PL-DEM 
‘What a trick the wives played on their husband!’ 
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(9) aw waxt-a  hal-a-s-é a-r-à.| 
DEM time-DEM  PVB-IND-set.PRS-38G IND-g0.PRS-3SG 
‘Well (lit. that time), he rose (and) went away.’ 


ba xwa can sal ar-6.! 
by God some year IND-g0.PRS-3SG 
‘Indeed, he left (the village) for some years.’ 


sar  xwa-y haLa-wr-é. 
head REFL-3sG PVB-IND-grab.PRS-3sG 
‘He left home (for an unknown place).’ 


Zon-ic mal bo xwazy | naw xo=yan-a 
wife-ADD house for REFL-3sG between REFL=3PL-POST 
mal bas a-ka-n=u! 


house portion IND-do.PRS-3PL-and 
‘As for the wives, they divided the property between themselves.’ 


azy-ka-n-a duküt-aw bo xo-yàn-ü! 
IND-3sG-do.PRs-3PL-DRCT two.halves-POsT for REFL=3PL=and 
‘They cut (everything) in half (and kept it) for themselves.’ 


(10 aw=ié ard! ba xwa can  sál& pe 
3SG=ADD IND-go.PRS-3SG by God some jyear-3sG to 
a-¢-ét=i' 


IND-g0.PRS-3SG=-and 
‘He left. Indeed, some years passed.’ 


t-é-t-aw! la nazik aw dey-aw 
IND-Ccome.PRS-3sG-TELIC at near  DEM.DIST village-POST 
t-e-tzaw.l 


IND-come.PRS-3SG=TELIC 
‘He came back. He came back from somewhere close to the village.’ 


d-yZ-6, bawa mon mál-éek-am bü.! 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG EXCM  1sG  house-INDF-1sG be.PsT.3sG 
*He said, *Oh, I had a house." 
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jiya-ü ré-k=am bi! 
place-and road-INDF-1sG be.PsT.3sG 
“I had a place and a career?" 


bà ba-fo-m-aw ba-zan-am ca=yan pe 
HORT SBJV-0.PRS-1SG=TELIC SBJV-know.PRS-1sG what-3PL to 
hat.| 


come.PST.3SG 
“I shall go back to see what happened to it." 


awa man sar  xwa-m _ hal-gart-e=a 

PRSNT 1sG head REFL-1sG PVB-grab.PST-PTCP=PERF 
la dax am Zan-al=a.| 

from hatred DEM.PROX wife-PL=DEM 

“T have left home because of (my) hatred of these wives.” 


(11) tet du  borà la par away-aw' aw 
IND-come.PRS-3SG two brother at edge village-POST DEM.DIST 
üwdyl  xozyànza.! 
village REFL-3PL-DEM 
‘He came (towards his village). Two brothers (were) at the edge of the village, 
his (lit. their) own village’ 


la paf  àwüy-aw dāwàā-yān=a.! 
at edge village-post fight=3PL=coP.3sG 
‘They were fighting at the edge of the village.’ 


dàwá-yàn-a aw-iZ  a-0-t, a-yz-et! 
fight-3PL-COP.38G 3SG=ADD IND-g0.PRS-3SG IND-Say.PRS-3SG 
‘They were fighting. He went (and) said,’ 


a-ó-t-ü nawji=yan a-kà-w a-y2-é,! 
IND-g0.PRS-3SG-and  mediating-3PL IND-do.PRs.38G-and IND-Say.PRS-3SG 
‘he went (and) mediated between them (and) said,’ 


5 Literally: road. 


(12) 


(13) 
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bara boca a-wa-n la yak?! 
brother why  IND-give.PRs-2PL at one 
“Brother, why are you hitting each other?" 


Ca=s lasar Ci ^ boca dawa=tan=a?! 
what-coP3sc because.of what why  strife-2PL-COP.3sG 
“What is it? For what reason are you fighting?" 


d-yZ-6, bara tu na-zan-i!! 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG brother 2sG NEG-know.PRS-2SG 
‘He (one of the brothers) said, “Brother, you don’t know [what the story is]!”” 


am bara=m=a! éma aw sal=a a 

DEM.PROX brother-1SG-DEM 1PL  DEM.PROX year=CoP.3sG mr. 
mahamaw zā-w=a kur-aka=y ^ bü-wza! 

PN give.birth.PST-PTCP-PERF boy-DEF-3sG be.PST-PTCP-PERF 
““(Together) with my brother, the year in which Mr. Muhammad gave birth 
to a boy," 


ema àm zawi-mün-a baš kard-é=ya.' 
1PL  DEM.PROX land-1PL-DEM portion do.PST-PTCP-PERF 
“we divided this land." 


isà — a-yZ-et,! bas-aka=y tu — xàs-a! 
now  IND-sayPRS-3sG portion-DEF-EZ 2SG good-coP3sc 
“Now, he says, “Your share is good," 


hén-aka=y man xerüw-a.! 
EZ.PRON-DEF-EZ 1sG  bad-cop3sG 
**(however) mine is bad.” 


lasar awa xarik-a dawa=ya tak=ma.| 
because.of DEM.DIST busy-coP3sa strif=cop.3sG with=1PL 
“That’s why he is fighting with me." 


awziz d-yZ-6, ay màl weran=-am hay! 
DEM-ADD IND-Say.PRS-3SG EXCM house ruined-1sG EXCM 
‘Mr. Muhammad (lit. he) said, “Oh, may my house be ruined!” 
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nadw-am | gum  nà-wü-w-a.! 
name=1sG lost NEG-be.PST-PTCP=PERF 
“My name has not been forgotten!’ (lit. it has not been lost)." 


yawas-é hàl-a-s-e! wa $on-akazy XOzy-ü 
slowly-INDF PVB-IND-set.PRS-38G in  direction-DEF-EZ REFL=3SG=POST 
a-wa lé a. 


IND-give.PRS.38G at IND-g0.PRS-3SG 
‘Then, he rose (and) went back in the direction he had come from.’ 


a-wa lē a-ř-ö! sar — XWazy 
IND-give.PRS.3SG at IND-go.PRS-38G head REFL=3SG 
hal-a-wr-é.| 


PVB-IND-grab.PRS-3SG 
‘He set off. He left." 


(14) sar | xwazy hal-a-wr-é.| 
head REFL=3SG PVB-IND-grab.PRS-3SG 


‘He left.’ 

a-wa lē a-r-ó.! 

IND-give.PRS.3SG at IND-g0.PRS-3SG 

‘He set off.’ 

a-yZ-é, bara bə-řò-n! xwā har  xo-tàn 
IND-Say.PRS-3SG brother sBjV-go.PRs-2PL God each REFL=2PL 
hàr kar-ek akan b-t-ka-n.! 


each task-INDF IND-do.PRs-2PL SBJV=3SG-d0.PRS-2PL 
‘He said, “Brothers, go (and settle it) yourselves. Do whatever you wish to do." 


a-r-6 itar nd-yé-t=aw bo aw dezya. 
IND-g0.PRS-3SG no.more NEG-COMe.PRS-3SG=-TELIC to DEM.DIST village-DEM 
‘He left. He did not go back to that village again.’ 


a-r-6 sar xwa=y hal-a-wr-é a-r-ó.! 
IND-g0.PRS-3SG head REFL-3sG PVB-grab.PRS-3SG IND-g0.PRS-3SG 
‘He went away. He left (the village). 
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baqi wa salam!  nàma wa tamàm.! 
remaining to greeting letter to finishing 
‘The rest (is) for (another) greeting. The letter (i.e. the tale) has come to end. 
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